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A n^AD MAN'S DREAM. 

Tjn*: Napoleonic dictum that nothing happens except 
the improbable was never more strikingly exemplified 
than it was in connection witlj the theft of Lady 
Monksfield’s jewels. The case was an extraordinary 
one from beginning to end, and the way in which the 
discovery of the jewels* was brought about reads like a 
transcript from the pages of some wild and fantastic 
romance. The truth of it, however, admits of no (ques¬ 
tion, as will presently bo seen. 

The late Lady Monksfield, as every one knows, was 
wnowned for marvellous beauty. It was said, indeed, 
that sho was one of the few perfectly and artistically 
beautiful women to be found in all the wiJrld. She was 
one of two sisters who were born in humble circyn- 
stances. Their father wap for many years in the 
service of the Honourable E{\§t India Company; but 
ill health and a series »f misfortftnes reduced •him and 
hii family to a state bordering on bankruptc3^ He 
•died suddenly; and at the time of his death his worldly 
possessions scarcely afibrded him decent burial, filis 
two dutiful daughters—^who had been well educated— 
«truggle(i for some tinatf to support themselves and an 
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invalid mother by giving lessons iii music and foreign, 
languages, but on the death^of the mother the young 
ladies went on to tlie stage, as they liad always eviiuuHl 
a talent tliat wa}’’, but their parents had been strongly 
opposed to their adopting the profession of the stage as 
a means of livelihood. 

Charlotte—who afterwards became Lady Monksfield 

— soon took the town by storm, as the saying is. Jfer 

appearance*at Old Druiy in the (.haracter of Juliet is 

still regarded as one of the chief theatrical events of the 
• ^ • • 
centuiy. Never before had a Jullbt so excpiisitely 

beautiful and graceful•l)een seen. Shakespeare himself • 

must have been enra[)tured could he have heard his 

polished language as it Avas s])oken by (diarlottiA, whose 

bell-liko voice, arch mannc'r, and intelligent rendering 

of the part perfectly olectrifi(Ml the audience Avho, packed 

like sardines in a box, filled the Ihcatro from iloor to 

coiling. Of course, after the brillii>nt triui^iph which 

the young lady that night achieved, all sorts of good 

things Avero jiredicted for her, but few could liave 

dreamed that she aa^is destiiuKl to become one of tlu' 

wealthiest and most prominent of the aristocratic ladies 

of the realm. * 

Amongst Jhosc Avho Avitnessed her performance on 
that memorafte night Avas Lord Monksfield, who had 
noi long before succeeded to the title and the enormous 
estates that Avent Avith it. • llis lordship’s fortune Avas 
almost fabulous, and tl^^society belles ()T the realm vied 
Avitli eafli other in their endefivours to ca])turo him. 
Lut he Avas knoAvn to have declared that ho Avoftld 
re^i^ain single until he was thirty, and in order to avoid 
the snares that were laid for liim, he made a tour of the 
Avorld, and liad only just returned after four years’ 
absence when ho formed one of tlie units of the vasf^ 
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audience that crammed Drury Lane on the night when 
the new Juliet made hel’ (lehut. It -was noted by those 
about him that during the w'hole of tlie evening he 
■watched tlie charming actress wnthii fixed and dreamy 
stare, as if lie liad fallen under some strange spell of 
enchantment. Three months later rumours 'v\’ere spread 
that the lucky and beautiful actress was engaged to 
Lord Moiiksfield, whereat tliere was much disdainfid 
turning up of aristocratic noses and bitter heart-burn¬ 
ing amongst the disappointed ones. His lordship’s 
family did everytliing they (*ould to prevent what they 
■\v(‘re pleased to term flic niesfV/ifdicv; but lie was a 
young man of determination and inflexibility of 
purpose, and in due course ho led tlie beautiful 
(Jliarlotto to the altar. .Vmong^t the many presents 
he loaded her with w^as a necklet of difimonds, the stones 
of wliich were said to be unicpie. He had bought them 
during hi^Avanderfiigs in Dersia, and it was whispered 
that the price he paid was equal to a Jowl’s ransom. 
]>ut tliis neckhd was only one of many costly things Jie 
presented to her ; and, as she was known to have a 
passion for jewellery, almost every one included 
jewellery amongst his other gifts. 

It has been said that beauty unadorn«d is adorned 
the most, and from the strictly artistic point of view 
that is no doubt true ; but Lady Monksfield showed«no 
disposition to give Jorce and point to the canon. She 
believed that her own superb bn.iiity was heightened by 
the beauty of gems, and she was in the habit of adorn¬ 
ing her person with jewels valued at tens of thousands 
of pounds. This vanity—and vanity seems insepa^Mo 
from the feminine nature—caused many hard things to 
be said against her ladyship, although it would not seem 
^hat they had any effect, 
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Soon after lior marriage, a story that was regarded 
as fantastic at the time, hut which I happen to know 
was mainly true, gained cuiTency, and was to the 
effect that a hand Oif expert swell mobsmen had vowed 
to steal the jewels. These rascals—so the rumour ran— 
had actually formed themselves into a financial syndi¬ 
cate, with a secretary and hanking account, in order 
to provide funds for defraying any necessary expenses 
that might' be incurred in caiTying out tlicir nefarious 
transactions. I was at this time consulted by his 
lordship, who was anxious to Kmrn liow much 
truth there was in '* the story that was floating 
about, and I was enabled to tell him that I laid strong 
reasons for believing that some desperate {idvonturers 
did contemplate making an attempt to eiiricli tliem- 
selves at liis lordship’s expense, sliould an opportunity 
occur. As it would have been exceedingly difficult to 
have procured legal evidence Jigninstithe con^|»irators, it 
was not deemed desirable to take any steps in that 
direction ; but I very urgently impressed upon I/)rd 
Monksfield the necessity for adopting some plan that 
would more effectually safeguard his wife’s proi)orty. 
lie himself, it appears, had a great love for jewels, afid 
liked to see his wife adorned with the barbaric splen¬ 
dour of glittering stones and rich gold. Otherwise it 
might have been difficult to understand why he shoul l 
have caused himself anxiety by putting so much wealth 
in baubles. « 

Impressed with nfy suggestion, lie lost no time in 
instructing an eminent firm to build a strong room*^' at 
l^s (!hiof seat, Pierrepont (/astle, and also at his 
London House in Park Lane ; and, in addition, they 
were to manufacture a box for the removal of the 
jewels from place to place. This box ho designed him^ 
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self, having some faculty for invention, and it was so 
ingenious and so strong* tjiat it might have defied the 
most expert cracksman in the world. 

At Piorrepont Castle, the room*was constructed in 
the thickness of the castle wall, and near the bed 
occupied by her ladyship when staying at the castle. 
The door was particularly ingenious, and calculated to 
resist every illegal attempt to open it. The lock was 
a marvel of mechanical science. This lock could only 
bo opened by means of a clock-work arrangement which 
was set in motioiT by a key. This key, however, did 
not work in the ordinary way, ^Ind the slightest bung¬ 
ling with it tlirew the whole mechanism out of gear, 
and immediately a large bell that hung outside began 
to clang, and so loud and brazen -was its clamour that 
the deaf might liave lieard it. 

In the face of these unusual precautions, it may be 
thought tjiat the dieft of the jewels was impossible ; but 
we shall see directly that they were actually stolen. It 
was early in September, and a very beautiful September 
it was. In fact, that summer had been unusually hot 
and fine, and September came in glowing and brilliant. 
Lady Monksfield and her husband had only recently 
returned from the Continent in order to he present at 
the marriage of one of his lordship’s cousins. On the 
5tli of September, Lady Monksfield gave a ga^^len 
party at Pierrepont Castle, at which there was an 
unusual gathering of notabilities, including His 
Imperial Highness, Prhice Yionville, whose name was on 
e^ery one’s lips owing to his connection with the so- 
called “ llubenstein scandal,” which had been a ho\inc 
hoHvhe to society during the summer. The Pifssian 
Ambassador was also present, as well as two native 
princes from India, who were making a tour through 
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Europe in searcli of knowledge. At this distinguished 
gatlieriiig Lady Monksfield appeared in all the splen¬ 
dour of her veiy finest jewels. It was said that the 
diamonds she wore were valued at over a hundred 
tliousand pounds. The company dispersed about six 
o’clock, and after tlic fatigues of a very trying day her 
ladyship retired to her room., previous to dressing for 
dinner, and she told her maids that she did not want to 
be disturbed for an hour. Soon after seven, she 
summoned her attendants and dressed for dinner. 
Ilefore’doing so; however, she wislied'to put away her 
jewels in the strongbox; but the key could not be 
found. Her ladyship herself always took charge of the 
key, but on this j^JU’ticular occasion she had evidently 
mislaid it in the excitement of adorning hiu’self for the 
party. 

Her husband had a duplicate key, but as he was 
dressing, and it was close on the vliniiar hour, Jier lad3'- 
slii}) decided not to disturb him, so slie placed her jo\reIs 
in a cabinet, Avhich in turn was put into a wardrobe, and 
the wardrobe locked. Towards midnight, when Ead^' 
Monksfield was about to retire for the night, she asked 
her husband for his duplicate ke\% which ho lianded t(V 
her. It shoi^ld be mentioned that the lock of tlie 
wonderful strong room was so arranged that in the 
ovei^t of a key being lost, the mechanism coidd in a few 
moments be so altered that while the duplicate ke\" 
could be used by any one in the secret, the lolst key used 
in the ordinary way would bo of no avail. On reaching 
her room, Lady Monksfield o])ened the strong room dow 
with her husband’s ko}'; then slie readjusted the 
meclhinism, and went to the wardrobe with the intention 
of procuring the cabinet of jewels, but to her hoiTor 
she found the cabinet gone. In spite of all the costly 
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arrangements that *liad been made to safeguard the 
valuable property it had*disappeared. 

Late as the hour was, her ladyship aroused the house¬ 
hold, and not only was i\w castl(4 searched, but the 
(‘xtonsive park and grounds as w^ell. The result, how- 
(‘vei’, was disappointment. No sign was discovered 
that was calculated to explain the mysterious disap^ 
])earanee of her ladyship’s jewels. As soon as it was 
possible to do so, Lord ^Monksfield telegraphed to me, 
asking me to go d(;wn witJiout an liour’s loss of time, 
and that afternc^ii I found myself at the castllb, and 
listening to a recital of the loss irom her ladysliip’s own 
lips. 

“ Now, Mr. Donovan,” exclaimed lier ladyship, when 
she liad finislied, “ what is your opinion, and who do 
^'ou think is the guilty person ? ” 

“ I beg you to excuse me from answering that 
(piestion at present,” I answered, “ though I will go so 
Far as to say that there are several persons concerned in 
til is robbery. And one of the thieves at least, if not 
more, will be found amongst your own servants. 
Probably amongst your maids.” 

• Her ladyship held her hands in horror as she 
exclaimed, “ Impossible, Mr. Donovan ! .Why, I would 
trust each of my three maids with untold gold.” 

“ I am afraid you are tdo confiding,” I ventured to 
remark. ‘‘ However, a little later on, perhaps, we lliall 
have some data to go upon. .Now I want your lady- 
ship*to try and remember where you put the key of the 
strong room. It is most important that you should do 
so.” 

But I cannot,” she cried, with an arch pout lier 
pretty lips, and a most attractive expression of perplexity 
on her beautiful face. 
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I assured lier tliat it was highly probable she could 
if she could recall some of tho' incidents that occurred 
dui'ing the morning when she was performing her toilet 
previous to appeaijmg at the garden-party. She still 
insisted that it was impossible to do so, and I therefore 
asked tho following (piestions witli a view to helping 
her: — 

Who took your jewels from tlie strong room 't ’’ 

“ I did so myself, because my husband has repeatedly 
rerpiested mo never to allow any one ('Isc to open tlie 
door.’' 

“ Wlio was there nt^tlie time 't ” 

Alary Simpson, who is my hair-dresser and umbu’- 
maid.” 

“ Any one else besides Simpson 't ” 

- Xo?’ 

There is no doubt about tliat 't ” 

“ X'one whatever.” » 

“ Now, will your ladyship please try once moie to 
rcmi^mbcr wh«*ro you jilaeed the {ifter you had got 
your jewels i ” 

She pondered for some little time, jiiid then (exclaimed 
joyfully— ' 

“ Why, ye,s; 1 do rememb(*r now, 1 left it on tho 
writing-table *iii my bfiudoir, together with some 
trinkets I liad been wc^aring'.” 

“ You are enabled to sjioak with certainty in this 
matter-^” 

“ I am‘absolutely certain now.^’ 

Are the trinkets still on the table ® 

“ I don’t know. I will go and see.” She left the 
roomV retuniing very shortly with the trinkets in lier 
hand. She liad found tliom exactly whore she had put 
them, but there was no key thert>, and at this stage she 
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was ablo to recall to fier memory the fact that she had 
actually looked on the tsfble when she missed the key, 
being led to do so by a shadowy remembrance that she 
had placed it there. But not finding it, she concluded 
she must have been mistaken. 

In my own mind I was sure she was right. She had 
])laced the key on the table,, and it had been purposely 
removed in order that her ladyship should not be able 
to r(‘placo the jewels in the strong room, so that tliev 
might thus be purloined. This of course argued an 
enemy in the caiTip, and I was prepared tofind*that 
enemy in the person of Mary Siiftpson, the maid, who 
was present at the time ; and if my surmise was coiTect, 
sli(> liad been instlof.itcd bv some one who had influence 

O V , 

ov(‘r her. I did not mention my suspicions to T^ady 
Monksfield, but I asked her to allow me to inspect lier 
rooms. 

Her bedroom, di*essii?g-room, and boudoir were vn 
xaifc, and if tlie (•ommunicating door between tlie dress¬ 
ing-room and boudoir was ojani, any one in the dressing- 
room could see into tlie boudoir. Now, supposing tluil 
Sim[)son had seen her mistress lay the key on the 
wfiting-table, was it not possible that at the first oppor¬ 
tunity tlie girl removed it Y She would pot carry it 
about on her person ; I was convinced of that, for the 
risk would be too great; but^she probably placed it ju 
some other part of the room where it was not likely to 
be easily seen. • 

Arguing thus with inVself, I was induced to'make a 
vefy rigid search of the room, and I was rewarded by 
finding the key on the mantelpiece, artfully concealed 
beJiind a vase. 1 say artfully concealed, because I ^lad 
not a doubt in my mind that it had been purposely 
hidden there. When I made my discovery known to 
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I-itidv iVEoiiksflelil, I asked her it it was in tlio least 
likely tliat she herself had placed the key beliind 
the vase. She replied in the negative, and on tliis 
point slie was absolutely po.sitive. 

^[y susjjicioiis against !Mary .Simpson were now 
materially strengthened, and I resolved to shadow her 
very closely. I ascertained that slie had been with Lady 
ATonkstield only throe montlis. Previous to that, she 
had been for two years in the sor\'ieo of Lady Ingle- 
borough. At the town residence of T^ady Ingleborough 
a ])urglary was e(unmitted, and shortly after Simpson 
left, on the })lea that^her nervcvs had been so alfected she 
could not endure to stav in the house. 

If I liad had any doubt bc'fore that Simpson was in a 
position to give some valuable information about Lady 
Monkstield’s jewels, that doubt was now entirely 
removed, and my ^’igilanco was inerease<l. Slio was a 
voting woman, passably good-looking, but with rather 
a sullen e.vpression of countenance, and an eye tlmt by 
no means plea.sed me. Th<*ro was a look in it that t di<l 
fiot like. JiUdy Monkstiold, however, scemetl to have 
formed (piite a liking for tlie girl. She said she was 
deliglitfully amusing,” and “ the most perfect Inrtr- 
dresser ” sh^ had ever had. A|)j>arently her ladyship 
was of o])iition that any one who was delightfully 
amusing and a perfect hair-dresser could do no evil*; 
but there sin and I widely differed, and the estimate I 
formed of Mtiry Simps<^n w'tis very far from being in 
the young lady’s fa^Tour. • 

About a week after the robbery of the jewels a re^Kirt 
appeared in the newspapers that a man named Wilfred 
Plai'dcastle, who kept a small jeweller’s shop in 
Leansgate, Manchester;, had cpiarrelled with his brother, 
wdio thereupon drew a revolver, and, firing, mortally 
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wounded 1dm. The assassin then disappeared, and had 
not been captured. The "wounded man remained in a 
state of uiiconsciousness, and no hope was entertained 
of ]iis recovery. I liad previously leaiuit by observation 
llijit Mary Simpson, read the newspapers with an 
avidity that Avas somewhat remarkable; and the 
morning after the rej^tort of this affair in Manchester 
ANUS published, she Avent to her mistress in great 
distress, and said she had that morning got a letter 
informing her tliat a dear relatiA'c had been taken 
suddenly and dangerously ill, and she begged to be 
alloAved to go up to town at once. v>f course, permission 
to do tins AA’as readily given, and Lady Monksfield 
expressed great sympathy Avith the girl, Avho soon after 
look her departure, being driven to the station in the 
dog-cart. All uiiknoAvn to her or lier mistress I Avas 
on her trark, and I aseertaine<l that, instead of taking a 
iicket for London, s^ie b(X)ked to an important junction 
about tAventy miles off. At this junction she procured 
a ^fresh ticket, lier destination being Manchester. 
ArriA cd in Cottonopolis, she drove in a cab to Hard- 
(‘ustle’s house in Deansgate. 

This important and ancient thoroughfare has 
undergone many changes since then, has been 

Avidened, and some fine premises erected J but at the 
time AAutli Avhicli 1 am doAling it was a villainous 
ri'gion, the A’ery atmosphere of Avhich seemed saturated 
Avitli human Aviekednos.s. llardcastle’s house Avas one 
of the* old, ramshackle,■> ill-smelliffg building:? Avhich 
formerly stood on the right-hand side betAveen loAver 
Peter Street and St. Ann’s Street. The tragedy had 
caused a great sensation—as it Avas bound to^do 
amongst such a community—and Ilardcastle’s name 
was on oA'ery one’s lips. I gathered that he Avas a 
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young man, wlio ostensibly kept^a jeweller’s shop, but 
his stock was so small, and h6 did such a poor business, 
that his neighbours often expressed surprise how ho 
managc'd to exist. His brotlier, George llardcastle, 
livf'd witli liim. George was a sailor, but ha 1 not 
been to sea for two years, and boro the reputation of 
being somewhat disreputable. When Mary SiTn[)son 
arrived, Wilfred was still living, but had not recovered 
consciousness. He was being medic.ally attended by 
Doctor John Hewlett, a local surgeon of considerable 
rei)Titation, and in an interview 1* had with him he 
informed me tliat licVoiisidered “the case an cxceedinsrlv 
interesting one.” Two shots ha<l been tired. One had 
taken effect in the neck, and had come within a liair’s 
breadtli of severing the carotnl artery. This bullet the 
doctor had succeeded in extracting. The second, 
however, was ombeddol in tlio brain, and it was 
impossible to get jit it. • *• 

“ Do you think ho will live ? ” I in(piired of the 
doc'tor, 

‘‘ It is absolutely iinj^ossible ho can last beyond a few 
hours, or at the most a few days,” was the answer. 

J now took Doctor Hewlett fully into my confidence, 
and I. aske(j liim to allow me to accompany him to the 
patient’s beside, in the charactiu’ of a fellow-practitioner. 
TJiis, of course, he conseitted to, and I was careful to 
so di sgiiise myself tliat I. had no f(?ar Mary Simpson 
would di.soover my identity. The reason of her being 
there w^as soon ma*lo manifest. Hardcastle was her 
sweetheart, and they were to have been manled in Mie 
course of that year. She was in terrible distress, and 
oil «ur arrival she appealed piteously to us to save her 
lover. It was too evident, liowever, that the man was 
doomed. Some slight medical knowledge I possessed 
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enabled me to deteAnine that, apart from Doctor 
Howlett’s assurance, nothing on earth could snatch 
him from the jaws of death. * The dying man lay on a 
narrow bed in a squalid room, which must have been a 
very striking contrast to Mary Simpson, after the magni¬ 
ficence of Pierrepont (Jastle. IFo looked peculiarly 
ghastly. His face was like marbh^, and the medical 
bandages about his nock and head were particularly 
suggestive of grave cerements. There was a blank 
exprcs.sion in his eyes, which were fixed on the ceiling ; 
and occasionally 1» iiiuttored something, but it *vas 
absolutely unintelligible. After the doctor had made 
a very critical examination of his patient, ho informed 
mo that the unfortunate fellow was very near his end, 
and that nothing more could possibly be done for him. 
Skill and science were alike unavailing. The doctor was 
obliged to go away, but I said that I would remain, as 
I wished to watch ^mpson, in order, if possible, to get 
some direct'evidence against her that she had been a 
]»ai ty to the rol)bery. And I was, of course, particularly 
anxious to try and find out what had become of tin? 
jewels. 

•llclieving me to be a medical man, she expressed 
great satisfaction at my resolve to stay ; for she was 
(u idently buoy eel up with the belief thatf while there 
was life then> was hope, aiidisho still thought her lover 
would recover. J Ter devotion raised lier ooiisideraltly 
in my estimation, and I could pot restrain a feeling of 
sympifthy for her in lu^r great distress. TliCfc theory, 
hoivever, that I Avorked out was this. At the instiga¬ 
tion of the linrdcastles, or probably of her lover only, 
^fary had ]>urloined the jewels, and handed them fo 
Wilfred, Avho, I was quite prepared to learn, had been 
present during the garden party at Pierrepont Castle, 
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for at sucli a place on sucli an oeijaslon there would not 
he much difficulty in the wnj of a servant entertaining 
a stranger. The robbery might or might not liavo been 
juemeditated. Perhaps it \vas due to a sudden impulse 
on the part of the girl on seeing tem])tatioii in her way. 
P )0 that as it may, I liad no doubt she had taken tlie 
jewels and hauderl them to l lardcastle, wlio at once con¬ 
veyed them to Manchester, wliere ho may have taken 
Ills brother into tlie seen't, or the brother might even 
liave been present too at tlio castle on the day of the 
r obbery. Anyway, the brothers* liad subso<piently 
<piarrclh>d about theulivision of tln^ spoil, and that liad 
b.*d to the tragedy. 

On the assumption that this theory was more or less 
con’cct, 1 felt perfectly justifuMl in remaining there, even 
in the solemn presencf; of deatli, and endeavouring in 
the cause of justice to bring the guilt home to the 
right person, and recover the stolen propi'rty, if that 
were possibh*. Put in taking the step I <lid, I Iwid no 
foreshadowing of the extraordinary revelation that was 
to bo nnule to me. Although, humanly speaking, I 
could not withhold a certain amount of sympathy from 
the wretched fellow who was drifting out to the gr4at 
r)cean of eternity, my interest was concentrated on 
^fary Simpson, who seemed disinclined to leave the 
bedsifle of the dying man.n The domestic anmigoments 
of* the house were umbjr the care of a servant, an 
elderly woman, who, hf|wever, did not trouble us. 8he 
was decf* and somewhat stiupid, and seemed'to bo 
stolidly indifferent to all that was passing around 
her. 

‘ About three hours after Doctor HowletPs departure 
the anticipated end seemed to come. The wounded 
man’s countenance changed. The hue of death came 
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into it. A glaze spread over his eyes, he breathed 
stertorously a few times,* then there was a great 
upheaval of the eliest, a falling again, a solemn silence, 
and all was over. A guilty soul had pjissed, and in his 
case man’s laws could avail nothing. In the presence 
of tlie Groat Judge of all ho would have to account for 
lus deeds. With a pitiable cry of despair Mary 
Sim]^son exclaimed— 

Oil, my God I he is dead ! he is dead I ” then she 
threw lierself aci’oss tlie body, and moaned with the 
agony of lier meiittil distress. With some diflh iflty 
I raised her and led Iht from the room. 81ic seemcjl 
very reliKitaut to go, and w(‘pt bitterly. But I 
]K‘i'suad(Ml her, now that all was over, to retire and 
endeavour to compose herself, as well as take some rest. 
This done, I was about to summon the old servant aiid 
instruct her to compose the dead limbs, when it 
suddenly occurred t» me,to return to the room and 
subject*it to a thorough search, in the hope that Imiglit 
iind some tangible evidence that my suspicions were 
well founded. With this intention I ipiietly and'* 
rever(‘utly ontiu’od tlie presence of the dead. 

ft had been a briglit day, but now the afternoon sun 
was waning, and its light streamed through yie Avindow, 
at which th(> blind had not A’ct been drawn, afld illumined 
the face of the dead man, until, in its marble pallor, 
looked like the face of a carveA ofligy on a monument. 
As I turned and gazed at it, being struck by the effect 
the liglit produced, I fmndod I saA^ a quivering of the 
loAv^r lip, and going to the side of the bed, I placed 
my lingers on the man’s left Avrist to try and detect if 
there Avas any pulsation, but the pulse aa^us absolutely 
imperceptible. A small handglass Avas on the diHAssing- 
table. I caught it up, aud held it close to the dead 
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niiin’s mouth, hut thero wasn’t even the suspicion of a 
film, l^eing satisfied that be was dead, I was return¬ 
ing to the table to put down the glass, when I was 
startled by wliat seemed to ho a sigh. I spun round 
on my heel quickly, hut there was no sign of life in that 
rigid face. 

I ht'gan to think I was actually getting nervous and 
was filled with fancies; and, restoring the mirror to the 
table, I was moving towards a cupboard, which I was 
going to examine, when I heard these words— 

'‘‘Ah! how beautiful.” • % 

There was something positively weird and uncanny 
in this, for the tone of the voice was hollow, and seemed 
to come from afar off. I glanced quickly at the bed, 
but there was no motion in the still figure : the deathly 
pallor of the face was as marked as ever. “Surely,” I 
thought to myself, “ this is a fantastic trick of my own 
imagination.” I stood almost asVf a spell had fallen 
upon me, wondering whether I had absolutely heard the 
words or not, when again they were repeated, and I saw 
^a motion of the supposed dead man’s lips. I strode 
hurriedly to the bedside once more and felt his wrist, 
but the pidso was imperceptible, and the body Vas 
cold. Apparently it was a corpse : there was not the 
faintest sigfi of life that I could discover, and yet that 
dead man spoke again. , Very slowly, very low came 
tlie words, and somehow they hardly seemed to issue 
from the man’s inoutlj. The effect was similar to that 
produced by a ventriloquist when he throws his*voice to 
a distance. • 

“ How they shine,” said the dead man .... “Mary 

. . we shall bo rich. There never were 

diamonds like these before. See, I have bought 

this house for you. : . . . You like the sea. .... 
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Hearken—do you hear it ?—at the bottom of the 
garden are the cliffs . . . jand the sea beats there for 


ever and ever. AVe must be cautious. 

There is danger. If they sliould discover us. 

. . . . Ihiautiful .... tliousands and thousands—up 
. . . . Ihirk I .... AVliere are you*:^ .... The 
liglit’s gone out.” 

.. A long-drawn sigli followed the last words, then there 
was silence again. The eyes had never moved ; the 


rigidity of the faer' liad never relaxed, no warm hue 
came into the marhTe-like skin. I could scarcely realize 
that I had lieard the w«uds I have* recorded. I felt as 
if I had been dreaming myself. If the disjointed 
seiiteiices that had issued from the mouth of the dead 
man meant anything, tliey meant that he was, as I had 
suspected, a party to the robbery, and Mary Simpson, 
his sweetheart, laid ai led him. It was very startling, 
very strange, and miuatiual. AVhen I had recovered 
from my surprise, I again tried to detect signs of life in 
AVilfred llardcastle. Hut there were none. His, 
eyelids wore cold and like initty. I pressed them down. 
They remained down. I partly raised his hand and 
arfii, and let it go. It fell with a dull thud. Could 
there be any reasonable doubt that the miui was stone 
dead Y At any rate, I had none. Hut somehow I felt 
tliat I could not prosecute mf search then; so I sunj- 
nionedthe old servant, and told her that her master had 
gone, and I left her alone in the*room with the corpse. 
I (*aine back in about half an lioiir. 8he had laid him 
out'and coA^ered him with a sheet. I turned the sheet 
down and looked once more on the face. ’ There was n^ 
change. It was the face of pale death. * 

Doctor Hewlett had promised to look in as he passed 
about six o’clock. He fulfilled his promise, though it 

c 
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was nearly seven when he eanie. 1 asked liini to go up 
and look at 1 Fardcastle and satisfy himself that he was 
really dead. When he came down again he exelaimetl— 
“Dead !—Avhy,.yes, he’s as dead as a door nail, and 
must have bt‘en dead for at least four hours. 


1 did not tell the doctor of my st irtling experiene(‘; I 
Avas afraid he might think I had taken leave ( f my 
senses ; but if ever dead men dream, Wilfred llardeastb* 
dreamed, and, moreover, he talked in liis <lream. It so 
alleeteil me tliat I resolved not to take any steps until 
after the funeral. Five days later In; was consigned to 
the grave. He Avas'buried at Fecles Fernetery. An 
immense crowd, attracted by morbid curiosity, on 
account of the tra^ 2 :e(]^^ followed the h(?ars<' but there 
Avas only one mourner then*. Tlnit mourner Avas ^fary 
Sim])Son. During her absence I searched the house 
tliorougldy, and in the collar under a hea]) of rubbish I 
found a common wooden box that h:i<l a cornllour label 


on it: but in that box Avcro thousands of pounds’'•worth 
of diamonds ^ind other jewels. Tiiey re[)resented the 
greater j>ortion of those stolen from Fierrepont Fastle. 
So far, then, my theory proved to bo correct. Tliat 
evening it Avas my painful duty to arrest Mary Simpson. 
She seemed,to bi^eome paralyzed with terror, and Avhen 
the first shock had passed, she Hung In^rself at my feet 
ainl implored for mercy. ' Slio sai<l that her lover, wlio 
Avas needy and unfortunate, had tempted lier, and she 
yielded to lii.s entreaties to steal the diamonds. She 
had re.solved to iriAke the attempt on tlie day of the 
garden party, and cliance favoured her. Wilfred lla^d- 
castle and his brother both came to Fierrciiont. Tliey 
hung about all day, and after dark Wilfred Avent to a* 
part of the garden where she had arranged to meet him, 
and she handed him the jcAVel-cnse. 
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However much I' miglit have pitied the foolisli 
woman in my heart, I had no power to release her from 
tlie penalty of her wrong-doing, and I delivered lior 
to tlie law. But when in due course she was put upon 
her trial, she was dealt leniently with, and got off with 
a sentence of twelve months’ imprisonment; notwith¬ 
standing a suspicion that slie could, if she liad liked, have 
thrown some liglit on tlie burglary business at her 
former mistress’s, Bady Ingleborough’s, residence. 

The assassin of AVilfred llardcastle w^as never 
arrested. He eliuWd j ustice, and wdiat became of him 
tlie world will never know, and why ho killed his brot]i(*r 
must also to a large ('xtent remain a m}’stery. My 
success in recovering J^ady Monksfield’s jew^els gave 
her ladyship great pleasure, and as a special mark of 
her appreciation she presented me with a small 
medallion portrait of herself, set round with 
diamonds, wdiicli I,*st ill ^possess amongst my many 
treasures. 
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THE nOilANCE OF THE NEVEll-FAIH^EM 

MIXESF 


Thk “ Never-Fail-’Em Silver and Lead Minos’’were 

situated in Mexieo, and of incalculable richness, at least 

so the glowing accounts that wore put forth to attract 

the public said. So rich wore they, and contained lodi‘S 

of such prodigious tliickuess, that they well merited the 

name of the “ Never-l’ail-’Em.” Specimens of silver 

ore, said to have been taken from the mines, were 

exhibited in London, and attracted universal attention, 

for these specimens, it was alhrined, contained sixty per 

cent, of pure silver. Tlie exact locality of the mines 

WJ 19 indicated us being in the little known range of the 

Sierra de Alabastro, in the soutli-eastern i)ortion of tln^ 

province of Yucatan, which, as every one probably knows, 

is the very wildest part of Mexico. Where it is not desert, 

jungles, almost fibsolutely impenetrable, in which death 

in many sha[)es and forms lurks, are one of tlie i)revatl- 

ing characteristics of this strange country. Should any 

liardy adveiivurer attempt to ex[)lorc these fastnesses, he 

would have to run the risks of all kinds of lierco and 

\ 

savage animals, noxious insects, the most venomous 
serpents, and fever germs bred in the pestilential 
swamps Then there are unfordablo rivers, tlio haunts 
of alligators, crocodiles, and a fierce, ravenous le(vdi, 
which if it once gets on a human being, buries itself in 
li'is fle.di and gorges on his blood to such an extent, 
that unless it is at once cut out the victim speedily 
succumbs. Then there ore arid wastes and vast tracts 
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of sandy plains, where the rays of the blistering sun are 
never tempered by a single oloud, and the heat, night 
and day, is so intense that nothing human can live and 
Nourish even if water could he procured; but water 
there is absolutely unknown. Yet in this forbidding 
country, in tlie range of the wild, weird Alabastro 
Mountains, nature had deposited lodes of silver so thick 
and vast tliat they were practically inexhaustible. All 
this, and more, was set forth in the glowing report, and 
the public Avere invited to subscribe the trifle of a quai’ter 
million of money to work and develop the mines, while 
the prospects of growing rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice were more than hinted at. But perhaps it is 
almost needless for me to say that the little drawbacks 
I have enumerated, in the shape of the fauna, the 
climate, and the jungles, were not touched upon in the 
prospectus. 

According to the 'same*report, the way in which the 
mines were discovered was no less remarkable than the 
mines themselves. It appeared that a certain Captain* 
llulcup, a native of Bristol, sailed from his native town 
in a brig called the Crimwn Cloud of which he w'as the 
owner, bound for that part of Mexico known as the 
Frontera de Tabasco, flo had provided kimself with 
two specially built boats—very strong, of very light 
draught, and capable of carrying a large quantity fif 
provisions. With these boat^ he intended to proceed 
up the^ great river called Usuniasiiita, in the b^po of 
being able to penetrate to Peten, which is practically in 
the very heart of Mexico. It is entirely surrounded 
and shut in by vast ranges of mountains. To the w^pslf 
is the range of the Sierra do Alabastro, which trending 
to tho north-east from the apex of a triangle, m it 
were, joins with the Sierra.de Tipu, the boundary 
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liuo of British Honduras, This range comes south 
until it merges into the Sierra redcrnules, ^vhich in turn 
trends soutli and west, and effects a junction witli tlie 
great range known as the Sierra Madro, or tlio Mother 
Mountains. This last range forms a great loop, and 
zig-zags about to the west until it joins on to the 
Alabastro. It will tlius be st^en tliat 1 Vten is absolutely 
shut in by the mountain barriers, and sucli travellers 
as have had the liardihood to attempt ex]>loratioii in 
this region, and have lived to eome))ack, liave told wild 
and tlirilling storieij, not only of tlie wonderful strip 
of mountain-enclosed country, but of the vast wealth 
lying in tlie mountain gorges. 

The river Usumasinta rises somewhere on the eastern 
slopes of the Alabastros, that is to say, in the Province of 
l*eten itself. Forcing its way througli the mountain 
chain, it drops down by a series of 'maguiticent cataracts, 
and being joined by many tributary streams, swells into 
a vast volume of water, flows for many liundrods of miles 
" through dark and dense jungle, past many towns and 
villages, and finally (‘iiipties itself by way of the Frontier 
of Tabasco into the Gulf fd Mexico. 

a 

These geogra})hical ]>articulars are necessary to the 
interest of«dhis story. Captain Daniel IIulcup—so it 
was averred—was a man of an exceedingly adventurous 
^)irit, and had sailed the world over. Bristol is famed 
for having produced manyhanly and daring navigators, 
who have by their, explorations and discoveries jilled up 
many of the blank spaces on the maps of the world. 
Cajdain Hulcup had for several years tradcnl to Mexico, 
aiyl had long been fired witli the very laudable ambition to 
penetrate into that mysterious mountain-engirdled belt of 
country called Peten; and ho conceived the idea of finding 
a water-way to it by means of the Usuinasinta. He was, 
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of course^ aware tliat the river was only navigable in 
parts, but his special boat* had been so constructed that 
they could be easily taken to pieces and carried past the 
cataracts. Having completed liis arrangements, he set 
forth on his adventure with a picked crew, his own 
nephew being chief mate. Arrived at t!:e mouth of 
the river, the brig was pjirtly dismantled and laid up in 
charge of the mate and four or five hands, and then 
Captain llulcup and nine men set off for the interior, 
instructions having been given to tlie mate that if the 
ex[)loring party di4 not return to the coast in the ccTlirse 
of nine months—which was considered ample time, 
barring accidents, for the accomplishment of the object 
aiiTif^d at—he was to sail for liome again. 

Tlie nine mouths slipped away, and no tale nor 
tidings came to hand of the exploring party, so that in 
accordance with his orders the mate fitted the ship for 
sea, and set sail for Jiristol. As there w’as an absence 
of positive proof of (vaptain llulcup’s death, no steps 
could bo taken Avith regard to his pro])erty, and for two 
y(‘ars his w'ife and relatives remained in a state o"? 
uncertainty and suspense, w'hen, to the ^surprise of'every 
G\ie and the joy of liis wife, the (laptaiii returned. lEo 
was the sole survivor of the party, who ha(\ perished one 
by one through hardships, fevers, and fights with the 
Indians, (’aptain llulcup, when he sot out on his 
journey was a halo, hearty, yobust man in his fiftietli 
year, lie had not a Avrinkle iu his face, nor a grey hair 
in hisf head, but Avhon li<) came back he Avas Aviijened and 
AA-^hito like an old, old man. For a long time he was 
very reticent about his adventures, lie seemed averse 
to talking about them, but it began to be whispered 
that ho had brought back Avealth Avith him, though no 
information was forthcoming as to hoAV he had derived 
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his wealth. Twelve months later ho announced liis 
intention of sailing again for. AEoxico, and he had his 
brig tlioroughly overhauled and repaired. 1 Eo began, 
too, to lay in a large stock of mining appliances. 

Ilis nephew, Philip Alarland, was again to go with 
liim as liis chief mate. Tliis caused some surprise, as it 
had become known that there liad boon frecpient quarrels, 
between the uncle and nephew, owing, as it was under¬ 
stood, to differences about money matters. On one 
occasion Captain IIiilcup had bocm enjoying liimself in 
a favom’ito hostel of liis, situated ii| tlie nautical ])art 
of Bristol town, and .having imbibed sf)mew]iat rashly 
and freely of mine host’s strong rum, lie fell to quarrel¬ 
ing with his nephew, who was with him, and he accused 
Philip of being a traitor, a thief, a vagabond, and almost 
everything else that was bad; and there and then he 
A’owed that the nejdiow should not sail again in tln^ 
Criinmn Cloud, • 

The violence of tlio old man’s language on this 
occasion, coupled with many things that he had said, 
left no doubt on the minds of the listeners that ho 
entertained an intensely bitter feeding against his once 
favourite nephew. The surprise, therefore, was ve^y 
great when a few weeks later it became known that 
after all Phvlip was to sail in the brig, and il; was of 
course assumed that the skipper had forgiven the young 
mAn, and their differences liad been settled. 

The Crimfion Cloud set sail cm a November afternoon. 

\ 

The weather had been very wiljl, and was still sfiormy. 
The vessel was towed down the channel as far as Ijuiifly 
Island, where the tug left her, and the Cn’nison Cloud 
\^enjb on her wiiy to the Atlantic. Tluit very night, 
however. Captain llulcup mysteriously disappeared, and 
was supposed to have either jumped overboard or to 
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have fallen over in the darkness. Two days later, 
strangely enough, the C^imsion Cloud came to grief. 
She was driven ashore in St.^I^es’ Bay, off the coast of 
Cornwall, during a terrific gale of wind, and was totally 
wrecked, all hands being lost except the mate, the boat¬ 
swain, and one of the sailors. 

SiK‘h was the story in the main that was allowed to 
become public property, and so far the matter seemed to 
end. 

A couple of years served to render all the incidents 
and events connectcid witii Captain IIulcup indistinct in 
the public mind, when tliore appeared in the leading 
Ijondon and provincial papers a flaming prospectus of 
tlio Never-Fail-’Em Mines,’^ and subscriptions were 
invited to enable the promoters of tlio Company to 
develop tlio “magnificent property.” It was set forth 
that “ the late (Japtain IIulcup, of Bristol, discovered 
the mines, and brouglit home with him masses of pure 
silver, the like of which bad never before been seen.” 
lie kept the soi'ret of the mine to himself, but some 
time after his death his widow had discovered a written* 
record of liis adventures in ^Mexico and the discoverv of 

V 

tli^^ mines, together with specimens of tlie ore, in an old 
chest, which had been stored in a lumber room. By the 
advice of some of Iut relatives she communicated with 
“ a well-known Company promoter,” wlio sent two 
gentlemen of great experience in mining matters out to 
Mexico, with instructions to penetrate to Peten at all 
cost, aiid survey and repoi’t on the mines which 
IIulcup claimed to liaNo discovered. These gentlemen 
had recently returned, having faithfully and fully carried 
out their mission. Not only did they bring back samylc? 
of magnificently rich ore, but they reported that the 
lodes were apparently so thick as to be practically 
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iiioxhaustiblo. On tho strcngtli of tliis report two or 
three wealthy men, including a “ Captain l^^dward St. 
John,” had entered into" a contraet with the ^[exicaii 
Government, and had got a concession of tho mines for 
fifty ^ •ears, during wliieh it was calculated that silver 
enough could he extracted to supply tho w'orld, and 
those who were fortunatt' to secure share's could hardly 
fail to grow wealtliy. 

Sueli were tho accounts that were giv(ui,and such tlio 
glowing pros[)ccts that were held out to induce jieoplo 
to •diid tlie necessary (-apital to work those wonderful 
lodes of almost [jure-silver. 

Tho scheme took such a firm hold of tho public 
imagination that tho oa[>ital was over subscribed, not¬ 
withstanding that (M'rtain of the hnancial ])apers pretty 
plainly hint'd that it might be well to impiire fiirthor 
into the mattfU’, and obtain a jierfectly inde[»endeiit 
repfirt. People, hf)wever, were not, to be deterred, and 
they [flanked their momw fn'cly. A few <lays after the 
closing of the lists the one [xaind shares were quoted at a 
‘premium of four [founds, anrl many actually changed 
liands at that ifrico. Like all dreams of fabled Id 
Dorarlo, these werc^ tf) provt' delusive and heart-breakiwg. 
F<u’ five long years the ]ieo[)lo who had inv(»sted their 
money wait^wl with the sickening sense of hope deferr(Ml 
for tho promised enonnqus dividends, but tlu‘y wmro 
never forthcoming. Not one single penny j)icce was ever 
paid as a divideml, ami the directors either would not or 
could not give any mformation as to w'hat was beiifg done. 
The whole business was obscured in such an atmos[»kero 
of mystery that nobo'ly could tell whether tho mines 
w(‘ 4 *e being worked or not. J^fany of tluf [>eo[flo who 
had taken sliares had died brok(‘n-hearted and ruined; 
and tlioso who then lufld shares W'ould gladly have 
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uc(.*epte(l as many shillings as tlioy had paid pounds if 
any one could have been found foolish enough to take 
tlio shares olf their hands. * Ilut, as a matter of fact, 
they were absolutely unsaleable, evoii at a few pence. 

Two 3 ears after the formation of the Compaiyv, 
“Captain Edward St. John,” who had been inanagiiig 
director and one of tlie vendors of tlie mine, retired, 
owing, as it was asserted, to ill-health, and it was 
subse<pientl_v rt'portf'd that he liad died. IJis ])lace was 
taken by a ^Ir. John Martin Eairfax. Hut tliis 
gentleman’s ac<*(‘ssft>n to olliee did not im])rovo matters, 
he seemed to know as little as, and was if possible less 
communicative than, his (‘olleagues. It was at this 
juncture of aifairs that Lad^" Violet llolstane, widow of 
8 ir John lloso Belstane, who was for some time 
Governor of tlie Afauritius, consulted her law^^er on the 
matter. Influenct'd by the specious statements of the 
promoters of the CVimpan}^ she had invested no less a 
sum than ten thousand pounds, and, having waited in 
vain for \(\\ys for some return, or some definite 
particulars of what wais being done, slie decided at last 
to take legal advice, as she began to fCi^r that the whole 
business was a swindle. Her lawyer was a Air. Thomas 
Gregson, of King’s Bench AValk, Temple, and this 
gentleman requested me to call upon him.* During the 
interview ho gave mo all t^io particulars, so far as he 
knew them, with reference,to the Company", amf he 
instructed mo to look into tho Hiatter and learn as much 
as I possibly could. • • 

“ My own opinion is,” ho said, “ that my unfortunate 
client, Lady Belstano, will nevor seo a penny piece of 
her money again, for, unless I am very much mistaken, 
the Company is a gigantio swindle, and if we can only 
get proof that such is tho case steps must be taken to 
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bring tile rascals to justice, so that they may be jiunishod 
for their evil-doing.” 

He was anxious to know what ray views and opinions 
were, but I told him that until I had made some 
inquiries about the Company I could say nothing one 
way or the other. iVomising to return in a week and 
report, I took my leave, and commenced at once to 
prosecute my researches into the history of this 
marvellous association. During the week 1 learned sulh- 
cient to conviiu'e mo that there was something decidedly 
fishy about the whole concern, and that in the interests 
of justice and order further investigations wore desirable. 

AVhen I had laid the result of my week’s labours before 
^fr, (iregson, he asked me what steps 1 thought it best to 
take to get proof of what was, at this stage, little more than 
sus[)i('ion. iVt any rate, in the absen<^o of anything like 
direct and ac<reptablo evidence, nothing could be done. 

“The proper step,” I replied, ^‘is for mo or some 
one else to proceed secretly to the mines, and thus find 
out whether they are being worked or not.” 

~ ‘‘ Yes, no doubt that is the right thing,” answered 
^fr. (iregson, scratching his head in a puzzled way, “ but 
where the deuce are the funds to come from ? ” • 

I acknowledged that that was a huge diflicult^^ but 
it was not problem I could bo called upon to solve. 
(Certainly I had no intentijm of finding the necessary 
exfienses myself. 

“ (if course not,” ho said, “ but the matter had better 
remain in abeyance aiitil 1 ha\'t>> had an opportunity of 
again consulting with Lady Bclstaiio.” "" 

I left on this understanding, and three or four days 
later J received a note from him asking me to call at once. 

“ My client, Tjady Belstane,” lie began, “has had a 
conference with other two or three of the largest share- 
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holders in the Never-Fail-’Em Mines, and they have 
decided amongst them to •find the means necessary to 
defray your expenses out to Mexico, in order that you 
may ascertain the truth about the mines. I need scarcely 
say, perhaps, it is important your journey should be 
kept secret, and I leave it to you to determine the best 
means to adopt to that end.” 

I assured Mr. Gregsoii that, as far as I was concerned, 
tlie wliole affair would be an inviolable secret until such 
time as I was in possession of irrefragable evidence that 
the ])romoters and dA’oetors liad been guilty of turpitude. 

Having received my eommissio^i, I commenced to 
make my preparations with somewhat mixed feelings. 
It liad been my lot to face dangers in many shapes and 
forms, and to travel all over the world ; but the journey 
that now lay before me was one tliat could not be 
regarded altogether without some misgivings as to the 
ultimate results. Buf tliough I fully realized that many 
diiliculties awaited me, I had no idea of the arduous and 
l)erilous nature of the uiulertakiug. I had been in 
Mexico on ti previous occasion when I was in pursuit of 
a law-breaker, but my duties were eonfingd then to the 
ehiftf towns and pleasantest parts of the country; but 
now I had to make my way by untrodden .paths and 
unbeaten tracks into a region about which no information 
was forthcoming. . 

I found tliat it was not ai\ easy matter to reach 
\ ucatan at all—that is, tliero wtie no direct oonmiuni- 
eatioii—Sso I decided to go out to Chiba,•which is separated 
froT^ North-East Yucatan by a channel or strait, known 
as the Channel of Y'ucatan. I was not clear at all how 
I should proceed from Cuba, but I had little doubt that 
if I got 80 for, I should be able to find some means of 
gaining my objective point. Arrived at Cuba, I learnt, 
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after much inquiry, tliat if I managed to rc^acli a spot 
on tlie east coast, known aJs Yuan Gliif, I might, by 
travelling across a desert* succeed in reaching rcteii. 
After carefully stiilying the maps, I came to the con¬ 
clusion that this was an ext'eedingly dangerous and 
ditlicult route, but possibly not more dillicult than if I 
started from some place on the west coast. I tliercfore 
closed a bargain with the owner of a small coasting 
vessel of about ten tons, and we set sail for Yuan Cliff. 
Airivod there, I found nothing but desolation. The 
wlTole of that part of tin* coast was ^ininhabite<l, and at 
Yuan ari' the ruins t>f one (»f the mysterious and ancient 
cities, reared by a 2)eoplo who have long since 2)assed 
into the dust, leaving no trac<' of their history behind. 
To reacli the mountain barrier of the Sierra Tipii, behind 
whicli lies Teten, it was necessary to cross an awful 
region of marshes that was absolutely' impractictiblo. 
IS'o man plunging into those miashiatio swamp regions 
could evt-r hojui to eoimj out alive, so 1 decided to 
]jroceed south to lielize in Jlritish Honduras. This I 
d:<l, and on arriving at the jdacf?, 1 could gain very 
little inforinatipn about the jiart of the country'I wished 
to visit; and people looked upon me as a crank for C(Wi- 
tem})lating,a jourm*y' to such an out-of-tlic-way region. 
1 succecde(f at last, however, in coming across a native 
liunter, who had been a^ far as I’eten, and was not 
indisposed to accompany ^mo then^ for a hjindsomo con¬ 
sideration. But his* description of the risks to bo 
run and the countty wo should have to pass through 
was quite calculated to dishearten one, though I was<iot 
deterred ; and closing a contract with him, and engaging 
ifiotservifios of four maliogany-timbor trimmers, as they 
fsro called, who were to act as porters, we eet^ut on our 
j )umey. My poiders were men who lnz#^i|iliSsi!^ 
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bred in the great forests wliicli are famed for their 
gigantic mahogany trees; ttierefore they were thorongh 
craftsmen, and, as I subsequently proved, trustwortliy 
and reliable. 

To dwell upon the incidents of that strange and 
lierilous journey woidd occu[)y far more space than I 
have at my disposal. I use tlie word “ perilous ” 
advisedly, for truly perils beset us at every step. There 
was the peril of the swam])s, of the bewildering maze 
of the rivers and streams, of the deadly miasma, 
venomous snakes, wiW beasts, and poisonous insects ^f 
all kiials. The semi-gloom of tin? vast jungles was 
depressing, and the hot, moist-steaming atmosidiere was 
painfully enervating. We had to (toss two ranges of 
desolate, barren mountains, and, after along, weary, and 
trying journey, wo descended at last into the Peten 
country. 1 lore again we had to traverse vast tracts of 
forests which swarmed wdth animal life of all kinds, and 
though we made frecpient inquiries of the natives, we 
could hear nothing of any silver mines. But at last I 
met an old man who stated that he had heard it as a 
tradition, that some years ago a number pf white men 
carte from the west coast and prospected a portion of 
the Alabastro Mountain Pange. The traditign ran that 
they found deposits of silver, but quarrelled and fought 
amongst themselves, or with ^hc Indians, and, what 
with their quarrels, disease, apd the natural dangers 
that surrounded them, only tw'o «r three succeeded in 
returniiTg to the coast. It wms generfllly supposed that 
th^ilver had been found near the large body of water 
known as Lake Peten, which is in the northern part of ^ 
Yucatan. • 

Although it was now evident that the Never-Fail- 
’Em Mines ’’ were as mythical as the fabled gardens of the 
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llesperides—for if an English company had been work¬ 
ing mines in the country the natives \vould have known 
something about it—I resolved to push on to Lake Peten, 
although my men were somewhat reluetant to proeeed 
farther^ But I overcame their scruples and reluctance, 
and we continued the journey. Progress was necessarily 
slow, and we suffered much from alternate heat and 
cold. Ill the jungles the heat was overpowering, hut on 
the mountain tablelands wo W'cre often almost frozen to 
dcjith. At last we reaclieil liake Peten, as wild, dreary, 
atid desolate a region as human imaj^ination could 
jiictiire. The lake is situated amongst the foot-liills of 
the great range of the Su rra Alahastro. A few natives 
are scattered about the shores of tlie lake—whicli is a 
most extensive body of water—and live by lisliing. 
I’lioy liad }i<*ard that some w hite men liad come from 
the coast to the mountains years ago, and had found 
silver, liut they were cpiite sure that no w'liito men w'cre 
then mining in the country, an<l that no systematic 
attem])t at mining liad ever beim made there. In fact, 
mining tlicy said w\as practically impossible there, owing 
to the physical ditliculties of the country, and the W’ant 
of roads to the coast. After the most oxlmusflve 
inquiries on the spot, and having travelled nearly tw'o 
hundred nfiles along the range, I had no hesitation in 
declaring that the “ Ncv^r-Eail-’Em Mines ’’ w ere non¬ 
existent, and I returned .as quickly as possible to Belize, 
thence back to Cuba, and so on to England. 

I hav(i touchetf but lightly on the dillicultios ajid 
dangers of the joui’iiey I liad undertaken ; but perhaps 
I can best sum them all up by saying tliat many 
thousands of pounds would hardly have tenqited mo to 
have undertaken it again. My health had suffered con¬ 
siderably, and I returned almost completely broken 
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down, for the climate had made ravages on my con¬ 
stitution. A few weeks i^st, however, by the sea-side 
partially restored mo. The report I was enabled to lay 
before Mr. Gregson and Lady Belstane decided them on 
the course to pursue, which was to try and bring the 
offenders to justice, for there could no longer be a doubt 
that the Company was a gigant ic swindle. During my 
absence a|)plication had been made to the Court for 
permission to voluntarily wind the Company up; but 
Ijidy Belstane, with a powerful following of share¬ 
holders, effectually ojiposed this, and the application -sfas 
refused. Tliereupon one or twe of the directors 
resigned, and there had been quite a difficulty in getting 
a Board. 

In continuing my investigations I deemed it of the 
highest importance that I should make the acquaintance 
of two persons who obviously were in a position to throw 
much light on the formation of the Company. These 
two pej;sous wore the widow of the late Captain IFulcup 
and Captain Edward St. John, the former chairman of 
tlie board of directors. In the first place, the information 
about her husband’s discoveries must have come from 
IVIrs. lJulcup; and in the second place. Captain Edward 
8t. John—whoeA er that mysterious personage might bo 
—could not possibly have been ignorant of the fact that 
there were no mines, and that the quarter of a million of 
money obtained from the pubftc had been procured liy 
false pretences and fraudulent jnisreprosentatioiis. I 
found ^hat Mrs. Hulciqvafter living for many years 
atSJlifton, near Bristol, had suddenly disappeared, and 
nobody knew where she was,then living. But there 
was a vague idea amongst her former neighbours ^iicT 
acquaintances that she had gone off and got married 
p-gain. It was remembered that sometimes she talked 
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about licr husband’s discoveries in Yucatan, and, on one 
occasion at least, she bad, wliile in a confidential mood, 
sliown some friends samples of magnificent silver ore 
wliicli appeared to be excessively ricli in the precious 
metal. This was the extent of the information I was 
enabled at that period to glean about AVidow lluleup, 
who apparently was not a communicative woman; and 
while she had displayed to the admiring gaze of a few 
friends specimens of unusually rich ore, she had never 
gone into details, and as little was known therefore, 
more had to bo guessed at. 

I now turned my attention to Ca])tain Edward St. 
John, but here I was confronted with mystery at the 
very outset. It was reported that lie w'as dead, but 
nobody knew where he died, when ho had died, or why 
he had died. At any rate, nobody would tell if they did 
know, and his identity really seemed to be surrounded 
with as much mystery as the existence of the Mahatmas 
in the Gobi desert. AVhether Captain Edward 8t. Jolin 
was a military captain, a naval captain, or a captain of 
a militia or volunteer regiment, or a coal barge, was as 
difficult to ascertain as w'hat becomes of all tlic pins in 
the w'orld after they have been used. iJiudug the lime 
that he held the position of chairman of the board of 
directors, his address was Prince’s Gate, Hyde Park. 
This was a swell ” address, for there Avas no house at 
Prince’s Gate of a loss r'^ntal value than three hundred 
a year. The one ho occupied was rented at four liun- 
dred and twenty. ♦ lie had taken it on anagreeriientfor 
three years, and had hired the furniture for it froui a 
well-known West-end firm. He occupied the house only 
twrfvo months, and the landlord made him an allowance 
for the remainder 0 f his agreement. 1J e loft—accordi ng 
to his own statement—because ho was in very bud health, 
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and he went abroad. Subsequently the landlord heard 
that the Captain had died*at Aix-les-Bains in France. 
I further ascertained that the gallant Captain had had 
his mother living with him, but they did not seem to 
agree very well. The Captain was described as a rather 
good-looking man, somewhat nautical in his appearance, 
and about thirty-five j^ears of age ; while his mother 
was turned sixty. Where this interesting gentleman 
and his mollier came from was an unsolved problem, no 
less than whore they had gone to. But as my inves¬ 
tigation so far had Tnadc it more and more clear to ifie 
that Captain Fdward St. John hifd reaped a golden 
harvest out of the “ Never-Fail-’Fm Mines,” and must 
jircsumably have known all about the swindle, inas¬ 
much as ho was described as one of the vendors, I 
pledged myself to solve both problems—that is, where 
he came from and where he had gone to. Of course, if 
he ^^^as dead, my knowledge of his whereabouts would 
stop short at the grave. l3ut the fact is, from two or 
three little things that were told me incidentally, I had 
my doubts about the Captain’s death. At all events, so 
much mystery surrounded him, that ij: would be a 
gonial task to me to try and unravel it all, and I set to 
work accordingly, with an instinctive feeling that if I 
succeeded I should be able to bring to light a good many 
particulars about the ‘‘Never-Fail-’Eni Mines” that 
could hardly fail to bo interesting to the public 
generally and to the shareholder* in particular. Lady 
Belstan© and those who were acting •with her were so 
ben’e upon sifting matters until the truth was revealed 
that they gave me practically carte hhmchc to do what 
I deemed desirable in the interests of all conceriidd. 
So off I started for Aix-les-Bains, the fashionable 
French watering-place in the Haute Savoie. 

D 2 
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It was soon made manifest to mo that Captain 
Edward St. John had n9t departed this life in Aix-les- 
Baiiis. lie certainly had sojourned there with Ins dear 
old mother, for whom, according to all accounts, he had 
a strong antipathy, and after a time lie departed—not 
for a better world, but, as it was believed, for l^iris. 
To Paris I also wended my wa}', and had no great 
dilheulty in finding out that Captain St. John and his 
mother stayed for a brief time at the Hotel Continental, 
Ituc liivoli. It is an easy matter to trace a foreigner 
in I’aris, because every hotel proprietor and lodging- 
house-keciier is bound to make a return to the poli(‘o of 
all his guests. Now, if the Captain was anxious to 
destroy his tracks, ho was guilty of the fatuity of 
retaining a very eonp])i(Mious name. Perhajis he was so 
enamoured of Edward 8t. John:—which had an aristo¬ 
cratic ring in it—that lio could not bear to take any 
other; and then the title “ Ca|)taln ” was no less 
fascinating. Our Continental neighbours, like tile grand 
American liepublh’, do love a title ; it begets homage 
and deference. This .fact, no doubt, wiuglual with the 
gentleman I was so anxious to meet when lie decided to 
retain it. I saw reason to feel gratified with Hiis 
decision, since it was the means of enabling me to trace 
him to ] >oulogne, w'here ho bad taken a house on a lease ; 
])nt he was no longer Cgptain Edward St. John. Ho 
had now, owing probabl^^ to lii.s proximity to England, 
deemed to advisable •to become plain Mr. Ponjamiu 
Smith. Sov<!ral letters, Imwevcr, wliieh liS,d been 
addressed to bis hotel in I’aris were forwardoil on ii/tlio 
name of St. John to Poulogne, and this little iiicaiitious- 
n(?S8 on bis part betrayed his whereabouts to me. 

Now I necessarily asked myself an important question : 
Why had Captain St. John—assuming that to be his 
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real name—thought proper to change it for a very 
commonplace one as soon hs he settled in Boulogne ? 
The answer suggested itself. He had a very jDotent 
reason in tlio shape of a desire to remain undiscovered 
by English acquaintances. But I had tracked him 
down, and proved bej ond all cavil that he ^vas not only 
in the land of the living, but in robust health, and, 
apparently, flourishing in a financial sense. 

I learnt that tlie people in the neighbourhood 
regarded him with a certain languid curiosity. I say 
“ languid curiosity,’^because Boulogne is so essentialty 
the liomc of foreign adventurers aud broken-down swells, 
who liate to be annoyed by the importunities of anxious 
creditors, that the natives do not concern themselves 
very much about the strangers witliin their gates, so 
long as the said strangers pay their way there. Tliis 
“ Monsieur ” Benjamin Smith did pay, and something 
more, for lie was accoiiuted liberal, but the doings of his 
domestic circle w’ore a locked secret. No stranger ever 
entered his house, and no information as to what took 
place inside ever came to the ears of the neighboiu's. 
There was a tradition, however, that an ojd woman had 
gone to the house with him when ho took possession, 
but no one had ever seen her since. Living with 
Monsieur Benjamin Smith, liowever, was a iflan known 
as Jacques Favre, a Fienohman, but he was an absolutely 
unreadable riddle. He was kiJ^wn as the “ silent one,* 
and spent most of his time in th® neighbouring a/fes ; 
drank qaautities of absinthe, smoked iutjessantly, and was 
as silent as a statue. He associated with no one, spoke to 
no one, and resented with growls and fierce looks any 
attempt that was made to speak to him. Both in Aix- * 
les-Bains aud Paris I had heard vague rumours of 
Captain Edward St. John being in companionship with 
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a sort of shadow, wdio followed him in silence. Now 
that was confirmed, amhihis shadow turned out to ho 
Jacques Favre. The prohleiu was certainly becoming 
intensely interesting to me, and in proportion to its 
apparent inscrutability my determination to solve it was 
strengthened. Hero were all the elements of a strong 
dramatic romance, and 1 was deeply interested. TJie 
dvamatk j)rrs())i(L> were a ricli adventurer, who deemed it 
prudent to live under a false name ; an old woman, who 
for tlie time liad raj'steriously disappeared ; and a silent 
FremFman, who sjxdvc to no one,‘'drank absinthe, and 
smoked from moriFto night. 

To haA"e been preci[)itate or incautious in any way 
woidd probably liavc frustrated my objc(;t, so 1 watch¬ 
fully waited to learn more, and for the opportunity tluit 
I was sure sooner or later w'oidd come. It came some- 
wliat sooner than I anticipated. ,I ascertained that ^[r. 
Benjamin Smith had considerably* clianged his personal 
appearance since he first entered on the Boulogne scene, 
lie was a dark-complexiom^d man with small, black 
piercing eyes. When he first lionoured Boulogne witli 
his presence, it was noted that ho wore his hair fairly 
long, and had a full moustache, and long heavy bejtrd. 
8ince thonf; however, he had shaved off his beard and 
moustache, cut Ids hair perfodly short, dressed a la 
fhingainr, and in general appearance poscMl as a French¬ 
man, for which ho woulJi have passf^d very well. If ho 
was really desirous of doing that—and it was reasonable 
to siq)pose that lie w'as—therd was an incongruity in the 
name lie had adopted. Benjamin Smith was by no 
means suggestive of French origin. I furtlier loariiod 
that this remarkable gentleman—who for some potent 
reason was anxious to no longer bo identified with 
Captain Edward St. John, formerly chairman of the 
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Never-Fail-’Eni Silver Mines,” which existed only on 
paper—was in the habit of* crossing pretty regularly to 
Eiighiiid. This was very suggestive, for it could hardly 
bo supposed tliat he made frequent trips across the 
Channel for the sake of Ids health. He was actuated by 
some very different motive; of that I was sure. So it came 
to pass that on one occasion, all unknown to him, of 
course, I Avas a fellow-passenger, and I shadowed him to 
fdverpool, {ind to one of tlie best houses in the best 
quarter of tlie great sldjqang town. That house was 
occupied by a Avido^ l^dy named SouthAvaite and h^r 
two unmarried daughters, Hester, aged about thiidy, and 
Fanny, aged tAveiity-six or seven. Mrs. SoutliAvaite’s 
husband laid been a ship’s chandler, and in that capacity 
had amassed a fortune, so that Avhen he died he left his 
family exceedingly Avell provided for. Mr. Benjamin 
Smith’s object in \dsiting at tliat house was as a suitor 
for the hand of Hester SouthAvaite, an exceedingly 
genteel and good-looking young woman. 

This little discovery Avas a revelation, but it Avas only 
tlie key to a still greater one. 

Mr. Smith spent three days at tlie Jiouso on that 
occasion, and then ho took his departure once more for 
Boulogne. A couple of days later I called,upon Mrs. 
SoutliAvaite, and sent a message to her that “ a gentle¬ 
man AAushed to see her on important business.” She 
consented to roccivo mo, ai/l I was shoAvn into a 
liandsomely-furnishod room to tiAvait her pleasure. I 
had ndt to wait long before the ddor opened, and a 
stately lady, neatly attired in black, and Avearing a Avhite 
cap Avith grey ribbons, presented herself, and inquired 
Avhat she could do for me. The lady Avas Mrs. South- 
waite, a well-preserved, fresh-looking woman, with whom 
the Av orld seemed to have agreed amazingly well. Her 
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whole appearance suggested a coiitonteLl mind and financial 
cireiiindances that rendered ho tliouglit for the morrow 
necessary. It was quite a pleasure to look upon her well- 
proportioned figure and smiling, contented face; hut a 
pang of sorrow disturbed me as I thought that fate was 
ju’eparing a jagged shaft wherewith to wound her. It 
Avill be gathered from this remark I was of opinion that 
Mrs. Southwaite ainl her familv were victims of tlie 
adventurer around whom I was striving, as a matter of 
duty, to wind an uuhreakahle h'gal diain. All the 
details of the case pointed too surely to that fact, for I 
had ascertained that-the Southwaite family were of tlie 
liighest respectability, against whom no breath of 
scandal was ever Ijroathed. It is never a jdeasant duty for 
any one to he the hearer of evil tidings, more especially 
w'hen one is almost luorhidly sensitive to the wrongs and 
sufTeriiigs of others, as I was, and am. For though ray 
calling has familiarized me with the very worst aspects 
of human nature, I have ever hoeu ready to weep with 
those who \veep. However, in the case I am dealing 
with it was my stern duty to save an innocent and con¬ 
fiding family from the machinations of a villain; for 
could there he a shadow of si ade of doubt that th.it 
fellow, wliQ had styled himself (’aptain Edward St. 
John, and /low had gained entry to this peaceful family 
circle under another name, was a villain doubly dyed 
*“I understand, madaj^a,’’ I began, ‘’that you are 
acquainted with a Mr. *Beiijamin Smith. 

“ Oh, yes,’’ she said, with a satisfied smiie that 
indicated no suspicion that anything was wrong. “l)o 
you know him ? ” 

“ In a certain sense, yes. But I am anxious to make 
some inquiries about him in a business way, and [)crha[)S 
you will kindly answer one or two questions.” 
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“ Of course I will, if I can,’’ she said; “ but may I ask 
what your object is ? ” * 

“ I will make my object plain to you in due coui’se if 
you will kindly allow me to proceed in my own way; and 
let me assure you that my purpose is a perfectly 
legitimate one. Have you known Mr. Smith long?” 

“A little more than a year, I think.” 

“ Where did you first meet him ? ” 

Ill G-eneva. My daughters and I were making a 
tour through Switzerland, and in Genova we stag ed in 
the same hotel as Mr. Smith. We found him a mo%t 
agreeable gentleman, and he accompanied us to 
(-hamounix and Zermatt.” 

“ You knew him at that time as Mr. Benjamin Smith? ” 

“ (Jertainly,” slie exclaimed, with just a slight 
suspicion of sharpness, and an indication in her ex¬ 
pression tliat her sus[)icions were aroused. 

“Was he travelling alone ? ” 

“ Of course ho was.” 

“ His mother was not with him ? ” 

“ His mother! He has no mother, as far as I know.” 

This was another link forged, bpt I merely 
remarked— 

“ Well, perhaps I am mistaken.” • 

“ I am sure you are, for if his mother liadTiccn living 
ho would surely have acquainted us with that fact. He is, 
as I understand, a wealthy am^ childless widower, anJ, 
with my sanction and approval, liG»is paying his addresses 
to my eftdest daughter Hester, and th«?y will be married 
shortly.” 

“ One otlier question, madam. It is a delicate one,^ 
but necessary. Is your daughter entitled to any 
money ? ” 

Mrs, Southwaite looked at me with a searching, 
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inquiring glance, and seemed greatly distressed now, as 
she began to fear there was something wrong. 

“ I think, sir,” she said after a pause, “ that before 
answering your question, I have a right to know who 
you are, and by what right you put these questions ? ” 

“ Certainly you have,” I answered. “ I represent the 
law-” 

‘‘ Tlie law ! ” she exclaimed, with an agonized look. 

“ Yes, and, distressing as it is to luive to disenchant 
you, it is my painful duty to inform you that there are 
very strong reasons indeed for believing tliat Mr. 
Benjamin Smitli is an unprincipled adventurer.” 

I tliought she would ha\'e fainted as I said this, but, 
recovering herself by an etfort, slie exclaimed indig¬ 
nantly— 

“ This is a seiious matter, sir; and unless you have 
l>roof positive; that your accusation is W(;ll grounded, it 
is little short of baseness to carelessly blast my child’s 
happiness, and blacken the cliaracter of a man* whom, 
at present, 1 consider to be an honourable gentleman.” 

“ I admit tlie full force of your remark,” I said; 
“ but, unfortunately, then; is no room to doubt that I 
am corr(;(;t. Frankly, I am a detective, and I have i^>r 
a long time been gradually collecting ovidenco tliat the 
person styling liimsoif Benjamin Smith is a scoundrel, 
a^gainst whom there is a heavy reckoning.” 

With a little shudder jff horror, Mrs. Southwaito burst 
into tears, and, covering her face with her handkerchief, 
wept bitterly. It‘was really pitiable to see this'suddon 
change from smiling contentmont to racking distress, as 
the poor woman saw cherished hopes and dreams thus 
blighted and shattered. I consoled and soothed her as 
best I could, and when she had to some extent regained 
her serenity, she said— 
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“ This is dreadful, horrible, and I fear will have a 
crushing effect on my dear*Hester.” 

“ Better that the revelation should he made now than 
later on. Your daughter will feel the blow, but she will 
recover. Now, will you tell me, please, if you have 
ever lieard that Benjamin Smith was formerly known as 
Ca 2 )tain fdiward St. Jolin ? ” 

“ Yes; lie told mo that himself. Indeed, he was 
staying in Geneva under that name. He said it was 
his family name, but, in order to please the whim of an 
eccentric old uncle, ^ho promised to leave him a large 
sum of money, lie took the uncle’s name—that is, 
Benjamin Smitli—and he wished henceforth always to 
be known by tliat name.” 

“ A plausible story, but an utterly false one,” I 
replied, and feeling a sense of relief that the ice was now 
well broken, and the first shock over. The rest would 
be more easy to bear. “ Mr. 8t. John, Smith, is a 
villain, and I am afraid that more than one dark deed 
will bo laid to his charge. But now, you can aid the 
course of justice if you will frankly toll me all you 
know.” • 

I have little more to toll you,” she ansAvered, Avith a 
sob. “ I almost blush to confess that Ave Inwc been far 
too lax, and liavo been so fascinated b\' this man’s 
manners, tliat avo have taken all he has told us for 
gospel. I remember now tha^ v.hen ho first began to 
pay attention to Hester he Avas ^particularly anxious to 
knoAV what her fortune AA*as, and Avheh ho heard it Avas a 
little over two thousand pounds per annum he seemed 
delighted, but was anxious to impress upon us that he 
cared nothing for lier money, as ho had plenty of his 
OAvn, and could surround her with luxury. Now, hoAV- 
ever, in the light of Avhat a ou have said, his conduct and 
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apparent disinterestedness assunio a very ditferent 
coinpl(^xien, and little circumstanoes to wliieli liitlieito 
I liad attaelied no importance appear in a very different 
light.” 

“ Do yon know why ho lives in lloulogne ? ” I asked. 

“ Certainly—well, that is, ho lias always told ns lie 
had a flourishing husiness there.” 

I could hardly repress a sigh as this poor lady thus 
betrayed how gullible she was. At the same time, as 
she was neither Avanting in intelligence nor common 
selise, it Avas obvious that Smith, orVhatcATr he chose to 
call himself, A\'as a ilian of unusual plausibility. 

“ Let me assure you in the most positive manner,” I 
said, “ that he has no business whateA'er in lloulogno, and 
inferentiallv from Avhat I have now learnt, he has chosen 
that as his temporary residence in order that he may be 
as near yon as it is safe for him to A^enture. But if he 
had succeeded in trapping your •daughter, I have no 
hesitation in prophesying that he would soon ha\’C shifted, 
his quartd’S farther afield.” 

“ Oh, yes,” exclaimed jVCrs. SoutliAvaito, “ ho always 
said that as sogn as he was married ho intended to travid 
Avith his Avife, and Avould probably go to China a'iid 
India.” c 

“ It is more probable nOAv that he will go to penal 
servitude, but I must ask your co-opiiration in the stern 
business of bringing thisyrascal to his deserts.” 

“I will do all I possjibly can,” she answered soitoav- 
fullv. 

“ Very Avell. Then I consider it of the utmost 
importance that you will not gi\'o him the slightest 
inkling of tins interview, or that anything detrimental 
to him has come to your knoAvlcdge. You Avill pledge 
yourself to this? ” 
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“ I will. But he lias promised to come here again in 
the course o£ tlie next fortnight. What am I to do 
I cannot allow him to see Hester again. Slie will ho 
heartbroken, poor girl, though she had better know the 
truth now than later.” 

“ I do not imagine that ho will have the opportunity 
of seeing her again,” I said, “for, if I am not much mis¬ 
taken, I shall bo in a position to effect his arrest when 
lie next sets foot on Ihiglisli ground; and it strikes mo 
tliat when the truth is tdl known he will stand revealed 
as the very king of sToundnds.” 

It would liave been strange if Mrs. Soutliwaitc liad 
not been deeply alfectod by this sudden interruption to 
her plans. I do not mean to say that she had any 
mercenary or other unworthy motives in consenting to 
an idliaiiee between her daughter and the man they 
both considered to be an honourable and upright gentle¬ 
man. She was not *1110 first woman who had been 
deceived by the specious arguments and the plausibilit}^ 
of a smooth-faced s(Huindrel. But tlTere is little doubt, 
judging from her manner, that she had looked forward to 
the marriage with keen eagerness, belieyng, as it was 
rigid to assume, that it was to her daughter’s happiness 
and welfare. The discovery that she had be®n deceived 
produced the most intense distress and sorrow, and being 
undesiroiis of intruding further on that sorrow, I took 
my departure, leaving her to break the news to her poor 
daughter in the wav that would s(iem to her best. 1 felt 
now tlflit I had made a very considerable advance 
towards the ultimate end, when, having placed the 
manacles of the outraged law about the villain, whose 
villainy had caused so much woo, my task would finish. 
In seeking to accomjdish that I had endured a great deal, 
but I could not bo blind to the fact that I had still much 
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to do before the curtain was drawn aside and all the 
mystery was revealed. I had still to learn who 
Benjamin Smitli really Avas; wdio his pretended mother 
was, and Avhat had become of her ; and Avho the dark 
and silent Jacques Favre was, and Avhat his role had 
boon in the startling and tlirilling drama. To learn 
these things, it avus important that I should return to 
Boidogne, and this I did Avithout loss of time ; and 
recognizing the importance of baving the co-oporjitiou 
of the French police, I AAnitod on the Brofect and laid 
the Avhole case before him. At fir.^ ho seemed riduetant 
to take any steps until I had more of Avhat ho tfuaned 
“ tangible evidence ” to go n])on ; but I Avas enabled to 
convince him that there could bo no ])ossiblo doubt of 
Smith’s rascality, and in the interests of law and order 
liis career should bo stopped. Fortunately, ^fonsieur le 
Prefect Avas amenable to reason, and he gave nu^ a letter 
to the chief of the police, Avho' promisjxl mo 0A’'Gry 
assistance, and placed two experienced detectives at my 
disposal. Ill conjdnction Avith these men, I concerted a 
plan of action, AA'hich seemed to mo calculated to furnish 
very important results. It Avas tllis—during the absence 
of Smith and Favre, avo sliould effect an entrance hdo 
the house, .and ransack it in search of the evidence avo 
wanted. The suggestion Avas approved of, and a 
favourable opportunity Avas eagerly Avaited for. Smith 
took liis departure at last for Fngland, and a sharp-eyed 
French police ofhe(T was instruded to follow and not 
lose sight of him.' Then a Avatch Avas S(d on “'Jacques 
the silent,” Avho had repaired to his favourite cq/i', and 
all being ready, wo Avent at night to the liouse, and by 
means of duplicate keys gained an entrance. All Avas 
dark and still, and I hurried eagerly and anxiously from 
room to room in search of the old woman Avho was 
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supposed to bo Smith’s mother, and who was known to 
have entered the house, but had never been seen to leave 
it. It seemed as if the search w'ould be fruitless, for 
there wore no signs of a living soul save ourselves being 
under the roof. At last, however, as I stood on the top 
landing, I fancied I heard a faint groan. I’roni that 
landing, a flight of wooden steps led to what is called 
in France a granary, and is peculiar to some old- 
fashioned French houses. It is what we should call an 
attic, but in France it is generally used for the storage 
of wood and other things. Mounting the ladder, I 
found that entrance to the granary was barred by a 
door, which w^as secured by means of a big padlock and 
a staple driven into the door-post. By the aid of a 
poker used as a lever, wo succeeded at last in drawing 
that staple, and thus gaining access to the room; and 
as wo flashed our lights into it, a strange and horrible 
sight mot our gaze. / 

On a dieap of mouldy, •dirty straw was a gaunt, 
sunken-eyed, starved-looking woman, who seemed to be 
a nier(^ skeleton. A few rags only clothed her naked- 
ness, and they seemed dropping to [)ieces. Hound her 
wai^t was an iron band, and to this was a heavy chain, 
which was secui’oly attached to the wooden bgini over¬ 
head, so that the wretched creature could not move more 
than a yard from the spot where she was lying. Her 
emanciated body was covered with sores and vermin,* 
and she appeared to bo in the lastfstage of starvation. 
Her hair»was snow-white, her face wrinkled like an aged 
monkey’s, and her skin like parchment. 

She made no sign of consciousness as we entered, and 
I feared that her lips ■were for ever sealed, and the 
valuable information she would be able to give us would 
have to remain untold. Fortunately, we had noticed in 
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the dining-room a bottle of wine on the sideboard, and 
one of the men rushed down for tliis, and when he 
retmnod, we poured small quantities of the wine down 
the poor creature’s throat, until at last she gave signs of 
returning life, and although dazed at first, she murmured 
two or three times— 

“ Save me, save me I ” 

Need I say tliat I was resolved to do that if it could 
be done, and I and my colleagues set to work to free 
her from the cliains. In the absence of proper i«jols it 
was a difficult and tedious task, lint patience and 
determination can accomplish mu(;]i, and at length wo 
succeeded. She was far too weak to stand, and too 
exhausted for speech. But we sustained her with more 
wine, while one of our number huiTiod as fast as he 
could go to the hospital for an ambulance stretcher. 
As soon as this was forthcomiim*. wo conveyed her with 
all speed to the hospital. Fortunately, the hcair was 
late and the night dark, ^o that "nvo were enabled to 
accomplish our task wuthout attracting altiuition. The 
doctors, who at once examined lier, (hu^lared tliat slio 
was suffering from starvation, and that her recovery w'as 
doubtful, but steps were at once taken to restorother 
strength jind increase her vitality. 

In view of our discovery, the police felt justified in 
laying hands on Jacques Favre, and they elfccted his 
* arrest just as ho was staggering home from the enfi. lie 
offered no resistanceip and did not even seem surprised. 
Possibly it was tliat he was too much so(klcn with 
absinthe. Ho was safely lodged in tin? lock-up, and 
Smith’s house was placed in charge of two gendarmes. 
On the following morning I received notice from the 
hospital authorities that tlie old woman had so far 
recovered that she was rational, and, though very weak. 
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capable of conversing. Conse(iuently I lost no time in 
repairing to her bedside, in ciompany with the Prefect, 
tlio cliief of the police, and two or three other otheials, 
wlio, in accordance with Prench law, were required to bo 
present during an examination of the kind. 

Altliough the old woman had improved, slie still 
looked ghastly ill, and begot fears that she could not 
possibly recover entirely. Taking our seats at the bed¬ 
side, I proceeded to init a series of questions to her. 

“ You are better now ? I began. 

“ Yes,’’ she answered faintly. 

“ We want you now to tell us who you are ? ’’ 

“ My name is Marland,” she began, and, then becom¬ 
ing faint, restoratives had to be administered. As soon 
as she was better I said qucryingly— 

“ You are the mother of the man who has teen known 
as Captain Edward 8t. John, and who now calls himself 
Penjamin Smith ? " 

The change that came ov&r her at this question was 
remarkable. Her face lighted with an expression of 
fierce anger, and she seemed suddenly endowed with 
new energy and strength, as, raising ly^rsclf on her 
elbow, she pointed her finger at me as she exclaimed— 
“ The man calling himself Captain Edward* St. John 
is Philip Marland, and I am Philip Marland’s wife.^' 
My companions looked at each other in amazement at^ 
this announcement, but for my own part I had suspected 
it, and was therefore prepared for the revelation, but I 
certainly •was not prepared for what followed. 

“You are his wife, you say,” I remarked. “When 
were you maiTied ? ” 

“ 1 was married in Birmingham some years ago. I 
went from my home in Bristol on purpose to bo 
married.” 
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“ You lived in Bristol, then ? ” 

“ Yes. I was tliG widow of Captain llulcup, the 
owner of the brig Cr'un.'iou 

“ Captain llidciip claimed to have discovered some 
mines in Yucatan, did he not ? ’’ I adied, with keenly 
aroused interest, as tlio strange plot began to thus 
unravel itself in a way tliat one could hardly have 
imagined. 

“ Captain llulcup discovered large dei>osits of silver, 
and brought valuable spt?cimons home. He intended to 
keep his discoveries to himself for a time, but lie and 
his nephew, Idiilip Marland, did not got on very well 
together. Philip was always quarrelling with his uncle, 
and threatening that if he didn’t give him money ho 
would make tlie situation of the, mines ])ublic. They 
made u]) their dilferenetvs, however, and set sail for 
^lexico for a fresh siqqdy of silver, and to see if some 
arrangements could not be maeje for systennitieally 
working tlie silver deposits. But my poor husband was 
drowned going down the Bristol Cliannel, and tlio 
Crimsou ('loud was wrecked in St. Ives’ Bay.” 

The old lad^y here became w<‘ak and faint again, and 
more restoratives liad to bo administered ; but it ^ya8 
some time^beforc she could resume her narrative, which 
had become absorbingly interesting, and began to let in 
light where all before it had been dark. I had got the 
thread of the plot now, and began to work it out for 
myself. But I had better let Mrs. Marland tell the 
strfinge story in her own words. « 

“ Some months after his uncle’s death,” she continued, 
“ Philip began to worry mo to let him have the silver 
ore which ho knew I iKissessed. But, as my husband 
had not left me very well off, he haying spent a great 
deal of money in his trips to Yucatan, and in fitting 
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the brig out for the second mining expedition, I deter¬ 
mined to keep the silver, and sell it as I required means. 
Seeing tliat ho could not prevail upon me to let him 
have the ore, my husband’s nepliew began to make love 
to me, and after a while offered to marry me. I was a 
foolisli, stupid woman, and my head was turned at the 
thought of having such a young and liandsome husband. 
So I became his wife, and having got possession of the 
silver ore, lie at once took steps for the formation of a 
mining company, lie got mixed up with a lot of 
sluirpers, and by their advice ho changed his name to 
t^Vptaiii Edward St. Jolin, Yery soon lie began to 
treat me with neglect and cruelty, and on two or three 
occasions he tried to take my life. But I was weak, 
and forgave him. I accompanied him to this place, and 
one night he stupefied me with drugs, chained me up in 
the loft, and kept me without food, being aided in his 
v'ickediiess by Jacqu;fes Favre, whose real name, how¬ 
ever, is Tides Simon.’’ 


a 


Who is Jules Simon, a/uf'i Jacques Favro ” I 


asked. 


“ lie was formerly one of my first husjband’s sailors, 
aiijiji was in the brig when she was wrecked in St. Ives’ 
Bay. • 

“ Do you know anything further about him ? ” 

No.” 

“ Nor why ho has associated himself with Marland ? ^ 
“ No, except that there is *S(yme devilish villainy 
betwoeiwthem.” . • 

The foregoing was in substance the story the 
unfortunate Mrs. Marland had to tell. Its telling took 
a much longer time than one would suppose from 
perusing this narrative, for the woman Avas so physically 
exhausted that she had to make frequent pauses. She 
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bore iiiimistakablo evidence of tlio liorriblo treatment 
she bad been subjected to, and there is little donbt 
that she bad only just l)oen reseiual in time. 

Our attention was now turned to .Jae(|n('s b'avre, or 
Jules Simon, wbicb proved to be bis renl nann', but at 
first be sot'ined to be of V(*rv difV(Tt‘nt stuff to tlu^ old 
woman, for neitber tlireats nor comnninds (*ould induce 
biin to open bis moutb. So, knowing that be was in 
safe custody, I burned off to Kni;'lan«l, baving* received 
telegrapbic information from my spy as to wbere Smitli 
was to be found, lie bad gone stntigbt from lloulogno 
to London, where be lingered for two or tbr(?e days, and 
wben I came up with bini be was in the act of leaving 
for Tjiverpool, and I aiTost^ d him on llie platform of 
Kuston Station. lie liiid evidently been totally 
unprtpart'd for tbus being ovcu'taken by justice in the 
V( 3 ry hour of bis su])posed triuinjli, for bis amazement 
and chagrin reiidoK'd him sjk'C'cIiIcss. lie bad gone on 
so long with apparent imiauiit}", and bad llourisbed to 
such an extemt, that be bad, no doubt, come to look on 
detection as a very remote contingency, and scarcely 
Avortb thinking about. ^Forc'ovc'r, the goal towards 
wbicb be bad pressed for so long was in view, and Mie 
priz‘3 scerr^ed Ids. Ilut Nemesis overtnketb him who 
doetb evil let him speed never so well, and in this 
instance the ])roverb was V('ry forcibly verified. 

As I conveyed my prisoner into a place of safe keciping 
I or>uld not avoid afetHing of intense; gratification, Avbicb, 
under the circunistances, was;! think, (piit(‘ p anion abb ; 
for I bad gone tbroiigb a very great deal and suffered 
in mind and body in ray endeavours to solve the problem 
set me. So, now that my efforts W(;ro crowned with 
success, I expcrumced a sense of elation that could not 
be stifled. 
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Having got over liis first feeling of surprise and 
mortification, tlio prisoner made it clear that he was 
going to nialvc a (hispcrato fight for his liberty. Of 
course, ho was not aware ot‘ iny mission to IVden, 
nor liow I had tracked liini step hy step in his career; 
and being ignorant of how much wo knew, and as it 
was evident he was still in possession of money, he 
engaged the services of a big firm of hiAvyers and an 
eminent (i.O. As time went on, liowevor, it soon "was 
made clear that the links of tiie chain I had forged were 
infinitely too powerful to bo rent asunder by any 
amount of legal sophistiy, and the “ eminent Q.C.” 
betrayed indications of a belief ho entertained that his 
client liadu’t a leg to stand iqion. 

And now matters took another and more serious turn. 
Under the inquisitorial system of the Urench law in 
criminal cases, the prisoner, Tacques Favre, was forced 
into a confession that old (kiptain Ilulcup was murdered 
by Marfand and liinisclf. *ldie old man was felled to the 
deck by a blow dealt with a marling spike wielded by his 
nephew; and while ho was still breathing Favre tossed 
him overboard. Then the two villains concerted to cast 
avvxy the ship, and drowm the rest of the crew, as some 
of them loudly expressed suspicion of foul pljty. 

This additional (Fapter of dark doings gave a new 
sensation, as may bo supposed, to as thrilling and 'wei^l 
a story of human wickedness as^was ever told in a court 
of law ; and if Marland had really entertained any hope 
.that lieVould succeed in baffling justice, he must have 
experienced a sickening sense of despair when he learnt 
that his colleague in sin had betrayed him. Although a, 
charge of murder was preferred against liim, it had to bo 
abandoned, as no other evidenoo was forthcoming save 
the bare statement of the wretch Jacques Favre, though 
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morally it was absolutely certain tliat tlio tale lie told 
was substantially correct. 13nt thoiigli Marland escaped 
on the capital charge, he liad to stand his trial for 
obtaining large sums of money on false pretences, and 
he was ultimately sentenced to penal servitude for twenty 
years. Others of the directors were tried, and received 
varying terms of imprisonment. At the same time that 
lie was standing his tiial in England he was tried in 
ahspiifio in France for attempting to murder Ids wife by 
starving her to death; and Jaccpies was indited as an 
accessory. Tliey wore both sentenced to twenty yejirs 
imprisonment, so tliat if Marland lived to comjdete liis 
terra in England the French autliorities would make 
application for his cxtnidition. 

Mrs. Marland had suffered so much that she never was 
able to leave the hospital at Iloulogne, and died in the 
cours3 of six months. 1 never heard anything more of 
the Southwaites, but they must have congratulated 
themselves on having escaped as easily as they did from 
the toils Marland had spread for them. 
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THE STORY OF A PEARL. 

Onk day an Indian pearl-diver brought up from the 
bed of the Indian Ocean, oft* Ceylon, a monster gem, 
that Avas destined to affect the fortunes of a number of 
people in a very strange Avay. When it came to be 
detached from the shell that held it, it Avas pronounced 
by experts to be one of the most perfect pearls in the 
known world, nnd the A^alue put upon it was almost 
fabulous. It became the property of Gamage & Lallal, 
the AV(‘ll-knoAvn dealers in precious stones, Avhose head¬ 
quarters are in llombay. When it had been subjected 
to certain processes known to the trade, by Avhich its 
irridescence and beauty AA;ore enhanced, it Avas put upon 
the market. That is, Gamage & Lallal allowed it to 
go forth that they Avere prepared to part with the gem 
to the highest bidder. But before the highest bidder 
had an opportunity of making his bid the A'aluable pearl 
disappeared in a most mysterious manner. At the close 
of business one evening—according to the testimony of 
Gamage & Lallal—it Avas locked up Avith other gems in 
a strong room—that h\(!< a strong room, Avhich expression 
is meant to imply that tlie room Avas considered an 
unusually secure one, and calcuhitcd to defy the skill of 
the most expert burglar.' Well, the folloAving morning 
the pearl liad gone. Nothing else had been touched, 
though there were tens of tliousands of pounds’ AA^orth of 
other jewels ; and to add to tlie mystery, the room was 
intact. The door liad not been tampered wdth, and the 
wonderful and complicated locks Avere all perfect. It 
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iniglit be tlioiiglit by the uninitiated that entrance 
to the room had been gained by means of false keys, 
specially manufactured by some ono who know the secret 
of the mechanism; but it was next to impossible thah 
this could have been done, and for this reason. The 
room, roughly speaking, was about fourteen feet scpiaro. 
It was solidly concreted, and the walls were eighteen 
inches tliick. In the centre of one of the walls was a 
massive iron door; so massive, indeed, that it was said 
a ton of gunpowder exploded against it would hardly 
have made any impression. Perhaps that was an 
exaggeration, but there is little doubt that it was of 
unusual thickness and solidity. This door fitted into an 
iron frame that was strongly embedded in concrete. 
Into this frame the tremendous bolts shot. Tliero were 
forty-two bolts in all, and they were all shot at one time 
by means of a lever in the centre of the door. Set into 
the door was a register dial, which'sliowed that tlio door 
was properly locked, and this'dial would liave iAdicated 
any attempt to tamper with the locks. But this does 
not exhaust all the precautions that wor(3 taken for safe¬ 
guarding the I precious treasures committed to this 
remarkable chamber, which was said to be absolutely 
fire and bu/glar proof. Although one action of a lever 
locked the door, the mechanism was so peculiar and 
ingenious that no less than eight different keys were 
required to unlock it. Nor was this all. By a still 
further ingenious arrangement the locks could bo read¬ 
justed every day, so that a fresh set of keys wore required 
each morning to open the safe, and no one but the two 
principals of the firm knew which set was required. It 
will thus be seen that altogether the structure of the 
strong room was unique, and well calculated to resist 
human cupidity, cunning, and skill. Nevertheless, the 
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magnificent gem was stolen, to the horror and conster¬ 
nation of its legitimate owners, who at the time were 
negotiating with the then Czar of llussia for its pur¬ 
chase. 

That tlio pearl had been stolen admitted of no j) 0 ssible 
doubt, and the mysterious manner in which it dis¬ 
appeared caused (piito a sensation. Both of the principal 
members of the firm were emphatic , in declaring that 
they both saw the gem safely deposited in the strong 
room, and both saw the door locked immediately after¬ 
wards. The pearl h?ld been placed in a small box on a 
bod of cotton-wool, and the box was covered with a glass 
lid. The following morning, however, the pearl w'as 
gone, but box, glass lid, and cotton-wool w'ere intact. 
Bearing all these facts in mind, it almost seemed as if 
.the thing had been spirited away by supernatural 
agency. 

Naturally enough, Messrs. Gamago & Lallal—who 
were, by the way, both Parsees—inclined to the belief 
that some of their onploi/h liad been concerned in the 
robbery. But these einplof/h all told only numbered 
six, five of them being natives, the sixth being a 
Frftichman named Eugene Yaljean, wdio was renowned 
as a diamond-cutter and polisher. In his own^articular 
line ho was said to bo one of the most skilled w’orkmen 
in the world. He had been with the firm for ten years* 
and bore a very high character. , Against him nor the 
native workmen could a shadow of Suspicion be justified, 
»and BO *lhe affair remained a mystery, and was to 
remain so for a very long period. 

As may be supposed, Gamage & Lallal took every 
means conceivable to trace the missing pearl, but with¬ 
out success. Neither the offer of a laa*ge reward nor the 
employment of some of tli'e best detectives of the day 
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availed aught. The gem apparently was irretrievably 
lost, and its owners had to bear the loss as philosophically 
as they could. Neither partner was destined ever to 
know in this world how the robbery had been effected, 
for in the course of five or six years they had both paid the 
debt of nature, dying within a short period of each other. 

The scene now shifts to Europe. It was the height of 
the London season, and as two foreign potentates were 
the guests of Her Majesty there was an unusual 
gathering of rank and beauty in the Britisli Metropolis. 
One night these two Iloyal visiters attended the opera 
at Covent Garden. It is seldom, even in London, that 
such a brilliant and dazzling scene is to be witnessed as 
the theatre presented on that eventful night. Apart 
from the ordinary attractions, a young and beautiful 
singer was'fo make her dvhnl in La Favnrita^ and report 
spoke of her voice as something marvellous; nor did 
report err in this instance, for th^lt young girl has since 
become one of the most famous singers the world has 
produced. In the annals of the tlieatre, that night must 
ever stand out as unique. Wealtli, literally by millions, 
was represented, and if the world had been ransacked 
for beautiful women no greater display could have been 
obtained* Itank, fashion, riches, and beauty were con¬ 
centrated under the roof,* while the general effect of the 
egreat gathering—the lights, the decorations, the flashing 
of jewels, the wondi;ous dresses, the combination of 
colours—was to positively bewilder one with its radiance 
and brilliancy. One seemed to grow almost dhink witJi 
the unwonted magnificence. 

It was my good fortune to witness that never-to-be- 
forgotten scene, but little did I think then that it was 
to be the prelude, so to speak, to a strange drama, in 
which I was to play a prominent part. 
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Amongst tlio galaxy of beauty wbicb crowded the 
house from floor to ceiling-was the Countess de Flouret, 
who occupied a central box on the second tier, and close to 
the box occupied by the Royal guests. The Countess 
was a very conspicuous member of society, for she was 
said to be one of the most beautiful women in the world, 
and she had had a somewhat romantic history. Her 
maiden name had been Malpas, Ada Maplas; she was 
tlie only daughter of a Mr. Malpas, who began life in a 
humble position, and rose to be one of London’s merchant 
princes. Ada was wooed and won by a French Count 
of high and noble family, but very poor. He had 
squandered a large fortune, and had led a somewhat 
riotous life; but he was a singularly Handsome man, 
and though her parents objected to him Ada insisted on 
becoming his wife, and not wishing to stand in the way 
of lier happiness—for s^ie had declared that the Count was 
absolutely essential to* her happiness—her father waived 
his objection, gave his consent to the marriage, and 
settled a large fortune upon her. Six months later the 
fashionable world of London was startled on learning 
that the beautiful Countess and her handsome husband 
had separated. 

Of course there was a nine days’ wnnder oiid a nine 
days’ scandal. The evil-minded and the vicious 
hinted at all sorts of things, but it was generally’ 
conceded that the Count was j;o blame, and that no 
one could justly cast an aspersion on the fair fame of 
..the lady. 

For some time following the separation she was not 
seen in society, and it was rumoured that her happiness 
and peace of mind were shattered. If such was really the 
case, she must have quite recouped and recovered, for 
• when she reappeared she bore no external traces of her 
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trouble. She became a bright particular star, and lior 
satellites were to be numbered by dozens. 

On the niglit at the tlieatro she was radiant with 
health and beauty, and being still on the right side of 
twenty-five she had everything in her favour. Although 
there were many beautiful women present, the young 
Countess attracted general attention, for amongst that 
fashionable gathering the story of her unhappy wedded 
life was well known, and, of course, she was an object 
of interest. It was noted that she wore a profusion of 
magnificent diamonds, and on her white throat lay a 
superb brooch, consisting of one great pearl surrounded 
with a cluster of brilliants. 

Wlien the pcrformaneo was over, the (’ountess, in 
company with her friends, made her way along the 
comdor and down the grand staircase to the main 
entrance, where she had to wait for some time before she 
could get her carriage. On a sfecial occasion of this 
kind there was necessarily a'great crush, and more than 
ordinary confusion. At length, however, everybody got 
away. The brilliant throng was dispersed. Tlio lights 
were extinguished, and silence reigned. The Countess 
resided when in town in Park Lane, where she rented a 
splendid little mansion. Her mother lived-with her, 
her father at this time being dead, and she also had 
gtaying with her as a companion a cousin named 
Florence Fenton, a yo^ng girl of about nineteen. 8ho 
was an orphan with no money, but being only a little 
less beautiful than her cousin, there was the prospect 
before her of a good marriage. 

On arriving home the Countess, to her consternation, 
found that her magnificent diamond-set pearl had 
disappeared. Word was immediately sent round to the 
stable that the.carriage was to be searched, as there was 
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a probability that the brooch liad fallen off while the 
Countess was riding liome, but the search proved 
fruitless; tlie goin was not found, and as early as 
possible next day the Countess telegraphed to me to 
call upon her, which I did without loss of time. It 
was the first occasion on which I had come in personal 
contact with lier, although I had often seen her in 
public, and a more charming, more beautiful woman I 
don’t think I over had to deal with. With tears in her 
eyes she told mo of her loss, which she said had so 
atfectod Jier that she had not slept a wink all night. If 
that was really the case—but perliaps it was only 
iutinded as an everyday figure of speech—she certainly 
looked none the worse for it; neither the brilliancy of 
lier eyes nor her superb complexion was in the slightest 
degree impaired by tlie sleeplessness. When she had 
given me the details as I have set them down here, sfte 
said— 

“ You ^know, !Mr. I)onovan. at first I was quite 
disjiosod to think I rnu&t have dropped the brooch, but 
now I am perfectly convinced it has been stolen, for I 
remember that when I came down the stairs of the 
thofttro there Avas a tremendous crush, and a young, 
dark-complexioned, foreign-looking man kepj close to 
me all tlie time, and jostled me so rudely that I was 
nearly speaking to my friends about it. In the 
entrance hall the crush aaus terrible, for every one wa^ 
struggling to see the Princes depa^, and to my surprise 
Jl^ noticeii that the dark man Avas still at my elbow. I 
looked angrily at him, and, Avith a polished boAv, ho 
said, * Countess, the circumstances of the hour ha\'o 
thrown us together, and your beauty has draAvn mo 
like a magnet.’ This impertinence made me still more 
angry, and I Avas going to bring his conduct under the 
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notice of my friends, but at that moment a lady 
fainted, which added greatly to the confusion, and, 
taking advantage of that, the fellow slipped away.” 

“ Had you ever seen the man before, Countess ? ” I 
asked. 

“ Oh, no, not to my knowledge. I had never set eyes 
uj^on him.” 

“ Do you think it probable that the brooch after 
all was dropped in the carriage during the journey 
home, and fell into the hands of some of your stable 
I)eople ? ” • 

“ I would stake my life that is not so,” she 
answered emphatically, 

“ Can you give me a description of the man who 
annoyed you at the theatre ? ” 

“ Certainly. He was foreign in appearance, and 
.spoke with a foreign accent.' ' In height he would bo 
about five feet seven ; in build flight. Age ])robably 
under tliirty; six or seveucand-twenty, maybe. He 
]iad a very swarthy complexion, bushy, dark eyebrows, 
a small, dark moustache, and very dark hair, closely 
cropped in tlie French style. Oh, by the way, I must 
not forget to mention that on the upper part of his Jeft 
cheek he Jiad a small, livid scar. It looked to me like 
a sword di* dagger cut.” 

“ You draw a very good picture of the man,” I 
Jemarked, “ and I hope that we may be able to trace 
him. Now, as regaads the lost article, will you kindly 
describe that ? ” * „ 

“It is a pearl set round with Brazilian brilliants, 
wliich in themselves are valuable ; but they are paltry 
compared with the pearl, which is said to bo one of the 
finest in the world.” 

“ Indeed I ” 
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“ Yes, I really don’t know what it’s true value is, 
hut I believe many thousands of pounds.” 

“Did you buy it? ” 

“It was given to me by my husband before we 
were married. It is such a costly gem that I have 
very rarely Avorri it, except on s,uch occasions as last 
night.” 

“ Such a gem as you describe ought to have a history, 
Countess,” I remarked. “ Do you know anything 
about it ? ” 

“ No; my husband never told me anything about it. 
But he asked me to wear it as little as possible, and not 
to let it be generally known that I possessed it, as 
attempts might be made to steal it om account of its 
unique character. At that time it was unset, and I 
had it photographed. I will show you the photo.” 
She went to her cabinet, and, producing the photograph,. 
handed it to me. I certainly was astonished at the size 
and appauent beauty of th^ gem. It was oblong and 
as large as a good size horse-bean. It Avas fixed, for 
the imrpose of photographing it, in a pair of velvet- 
covered twoezersj which stood upright on a velvet 
cushion. The pearl Avas thus thrown info bold relief, 
and its size and shape Avere admirably depicted, though, 
of course, its irridescence and colour were ifot there. 
“ That shows the gem,” the lady continued, “ as it Avas 
Avhen it was given to me. Subsequently, at my father’# 
suggestion, I had it set round Avith»the brilliants. The 
joweUer^vho did it told me that it would rank amongst 
t*he first twelve finest pearls in the Avorld, and that its 
history ought to be known. After that I questioned 
my husband about it, but he either could not or would 
not give me any information. Subsequently, when 
differences unfortunately arose between us, he wished 
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to take the pearl away from me again, hut I would not 
let liiiu have it, and for some time my poor father kept 
it ill his possession/’ 

“ One more question, Countess,” I said. “ Do you 
know where 3 ^ 0 ur husband is ? ” 

“ No; I liaven’t the remotest idea. I did hear 
that he had expressed an intention of going to 
America, but whether he has gone or not I really 
cannot say.” 

Furnished 'svith the foregoing particulars and a cop 3 ' 
of the photograph, I took my departure with a growing 
feeling that the stealing of the gem was the outcome of 
a conspiracy. At this time, let it be understood, I did 
not know an 3 "thing concerning the wonderful pearl 
beyond what the Countess had told me, but it was clear 
to my mind that it had not been stolen by any ordinary 
thief. What I mean by that is this. Assuming for 
argument’s sake that the foreign^y who had jostled the 
Countess in the corridor and ^on the staircase 6 f Covent 
Garden Theatre was really the thief, he must have been 
used to moving amongst the better class of peojde, 
otherwise lie would hardly have been in the most 
exjiensive part of the theatre on one of the n)pst 
fashionablrfB nights of the season. When I considered all 
the circumstances as I gathered them from the Countess, 
it certainl}' did suggest itself to me that the robbery 
fhust have been well planned beforehand. Then again, 
a mere common jiickjfocket or brooch-snatcher would 
assuredly have known that there would bo great 
difficulty in getting rid of such a valuable brooch, and 
that any attemj)t to sell it in the usual way would of a 
certainty lead to detection. The ignorant street- 
prowler would never have run such n risk as the 
stealing of that brooch involved, because, though he 
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might have been successful in getting possession of it, 
it would prove a dangerous white elephant to him, and 
he would be perfectly well aware that he could never 
trade it. 

These reflections served to convince me that the 
robbery was not a spontaneous one, but a deliberately- 
planned affair, and the thief jn all probability was one of 
a gang of swell mobsmen who did not stoop to trifles, 
but flew at high game, and had ways and means, no 
doubt, of dealing with their spoil which would not be 
known to the lower #rder of thieves and rogues. 

Although I certainly did consider it all but superfluous, 
I took steps to learn something about the coachman and 
groom in the service of the Countess, for, supposing 
that the brooch had been dropped in the carriage on the 
way home from the theatre, one of these two men might 
have found it. My investigations soon convinced me, 
however, that there was not the slightest grounds for 
supposing' that they knew” anything about it; indeed, 
tliey were of that stamp that if such a valuable article 
had come into their possession they could not have failed 
to have betrayed themselves by some indiscreet act. 
Tbpy would have no knowledge of its true value to 
begin with, and assuming that they had found it and 
been dishonestly inclined, there were a thousand chances 
in favour of their immediately trying to raise money on 
it by pawning it or offering it for sale to some jeweller, and 
such men endeavouring to dispo^"Of so valuable a piece 
of ipwejlery would at once have aroused suspicion. 
^They would have been called upon to give an account 
of themselves, and detection would have been certain. 

I have already stated that at this stage of the affair I 
knew nothing of tlie early history of the gem, but its 
great value rendered it highly probable that the pearl 
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was known to experts and gem dealers, and I took 
immediate steps to bring the loss under the notice of 
the trade. I bad the photograph reproduced, and sent 
it out broadcast to the principal dealers throughout 
Europe; and in the course of a few days I received a 
letter from the famous dealers of Berlin, Ilerren Wild- 
strubel ^ Groldstein, in whicli they informed me that 
they had every reason to suppose the missing pearl was 
the one that had originally belonged to Gram age & 
Lallal, of Bombay, and which had so mysteriously dis¬ 
appeared from their strong room. 

This information put a different aspect upon the affair 
altogether, and I took immediate steps to ascertain all 
the details of the early robbery, and those details I have 
given at the commencement of this narrative. Sup¬ 
posing, therefore, that the peaxl was the identical one 
which had been stolen years before from the Bombay 
dealers—and all the circumstances pointed to tuch being 
the case—in whose possession was it during the interval:' 
Somebody must have liad it. Who was the somebody ? 
It was absolutely certain it had not been traded in the 
ordinary way^ otherwise it could have been traced. 

The whole affair was certainly a pretty problem, 
a complicuted puzzle, and interested me deeply. I felt 
that it devolved on me to endeavour by every possible 
^Tiieans to learn the story of tlie pearl from the time it 
was so mysteriously^ t^iken out of the strong room at 
Bombay. There c(X’taiuly was mystery there, and I 
felt that if I could only clear away that mystery l inigiii, 
stop by step, follow up the career of the pearl until I 
should bo in a position to restore it triumphantly to its 
legitimate owner. But this naturally suggested a most 
important question. Who was the legitimate owner? 
In one sense the Countess de Flour^t was. She at least 
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had not acquired it dishonestly. It was given her by her 
affianced husband, but it would be necessary to determine 
how it came into his possession. If he got it honestly, 
how did the person from whom he procured it get it ? 
It will thus be seen that a very wide range of inquiry 
was opened up, and it was only by going from stage to 
stage, and by gradually filling in all the blanks of the 
story, that one could hope to be successful in the quest 
of the missing gem, which, according to all accounts, 
was worth a king’s ransom. 

While I did not ignore wliat was extremely probable, 
namely, that the thief or tliieves had been actuated by 
the solo motive of gain, I felt sure that they would not 
endeavour to sell the pearl then, for the simple reason 
that the hue and cry had already been raised. The loss 
suffered by tlie Countess had, of course, found its way 
into the papers, and, being good “ copy,” it had gone the 
round of. the country. Every little pettifogging sheet 
in the kingdom had got hold of it, and it had also been 
copied extensively into foreign papers. How it had 
gained publicity was not easy to tell, except it was that 
the Countess had talked about it to her friends, and 
soine one or other had mentioned it to some one else 
who had a press connection. My owm desire" had been 
to keep the matter as quiet as possible in the hope that 
the thieves might be tempted to offer the pearl foe 
immediate sale, and thus be trapped. With this end in 
view I carefully avoided mentioning in the official 
circulars and intimations to the dealers the name of the 
person from whom the gem had been stolen. But in 
spite of my efforts to keep it dark, the papers got hold of 
it, and so it was given broadcast to the world. It was 
hardly possible to suppose that the thief or thieves 
would rexQuiu in ignorance of this publicity, and they 
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would never be such fools as to run their heads into the 
lion’s jaws. So far as the diamonds were concerned 
they might, with comparative safety, negotiate them, 
and they would probably do so; but the pearl was 
another matter. It was far too conspicuous, and its 
shape could not be altered by so much as a hair’s 
breadth. It could not, like any other precious stone, 
be cut, for any attempt to alter it would of a surety 
lessen its value immensely, if it did not ruin it 
altogether. 

In considering all these facts'I was sanguine of 
running the tliief down and recovering the gem, 
although I could not be indifferent to the many 
difficulties that lay in my way, for if, as I suspected, the 
robbery was the result of a conspiracy, it argued that 
the conspirators were men of unusual cunning and 
boldness, and would not readily betray themselves. My 
first serious step towards the end I aimed ^t was to 
obtain some particulars of the Count de Flouret, for it 
was of the very highest importance that he should be 
asked to state how the pearl came into his possession. 
In order to get the information I wanted, I once more 
waited upon the Countess at her residence in Park Laue. 

I found that she was somewhat reluctant to talk of 
her husband, wliioh, perliaps, after all, was only natural, 
to necessarily a domestic affair oi that kind was a very 
delicate subject. It was clear, however, tliat slie -was 
intensely embitterccfggainst her husband, and could not 
refer to him without betraying signs, not only Oi 
emotion, but great anger. 15y the exercise of tact and 
patience I gradually learnt from her that she had first 
met the Count at the house of a French lady of title, 
residing in London, but who w'as now dead. She fell 
passionately in love almost at first sight with the Count, 
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who had an extraordinarily fascinating manner with 
him, and in spite of many stories that reached her of 
his shady career, she was weak enough to resolve to 
marry him ; for love blinded her to his faults, and she 

turned a deaf ear to the stories. Soon after the 

1 

marriage he began to show himself in his true colours, 
and she bitterly repented her hastiness. She tolerated 
him as long as she could ; but at length matters became 
so bad that she was bound to separate from him. On 
his marriage lie was heavily in debt, and her father paid 
his debts, but he onl^' began to contract fresh ones, and 
Mr. Malpas refused to lot him have any more money, 
lie tlien began to sell some of his wife’s jewels, and 
tliis led to serious differences; and one thing ho was 
particularly anxious to obtain was the pearl he had pre¬ 
sented her with. She resolved, however, that ho should 
not have it, and for safe keeping placed it in charge of her 
father. Beyond the time when the Count took himself off 
for goodj^ the Countess coijilcl give no further information 
about her husband, as all connection betAveen her family 
and his family had ceased. 

Furnished with the foregoing particulars, I next 
pipeeedod to the London agents of the Indian firm of 
Gamago & Lallal. Botli of those gentlemen were dead, 
as I liavo already stated, but the business Avas still 
carried on by relatives of tlie deceased. The London 
agent Avas a Mr. Spieglemann, a German, AV'hose plaBe 
Avas in Piccadilly. My object' fii'^'isiting him was to 
phtoin^df possible, further particulars of the mysterious 
disappearance of the gem years before from the strong 
room in Bombay. Mr. Si)ieglemann not only confirmed 
all I had heard, but gave me some additional details* 
which apparently heightened the _ mystery AA^hich sur¬ 
rounded the robbery. It appeared that a few weeks 
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after the robbery he was in Bombay, and had an 
opportimity of examining tho place for himself. He 
told me that, having regard to the strength of the room 
and the extraordinary precautions taken for safe-guard¬ 
ing the treasures it contained, he was utterly at a loss to 
suggest even a plausible theory of how the gem was 
abstracted after it was locked up. 

Do you think it was really locked up ? ” I asked. 

Tlie question seemed rather to startle him, and ho 
looked at me with a strangely-puzzled expression of face. 
But after reflecting for some time lj/3 answered— 

“ Oh, yes. There is no doubt about that. Both 
Gamage and Lallal told me that they saw with their own 
eyes the door looked and the indicator mark that it w as 
secure.” 

I asked him if he could furnish me witli even a rough 

sketch of the mechanism of th^ door, and he said lie 

could give me something more than a rougli sketch. 

He could let me have almost an accurate drawing of it ; 

for, being a draughtsman and' of a mechanical turn of 

mind, he had been greatly interested in tlie meclianism, 

and had made some notes at the time, as he wanted to 

test for himself if it was possible to unlock tho door 

after it w^as once locked with any otlier tlian tlie proper 

keys. Bui though he had studied the problem for a 

long time, he could come to no other conclusion than 

that it could not be done, and so the mystery remained 

a mystery still as far/'^e was concerned. Ho promised 

to let me have the drawings in tho course of twY) or 

® *< 1 / 

three days, and I took my leave, with my mind a blank* 
at that time so far as any theory was concerned with 
-regard to the manner in which tho original robbery had 
been carried out. One thing that I was satisfied about 
was that no attempt was likely to be made for some time 
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to dispose of the pearl, as the thief or thieves would be 
fully alive to the danger they would run in trying to 
sell it after the wide publicity that had been given to 
the affair. I tlierefore waited patiently for the promised 
plans, which came in due course. They were delivered 
to me late one evening, and I at once set to work to 
study them. For many hours and far into the night I 
pored over them until my eyes ached and my brain 
throbbed. I felt, however, that my labour had not been 
useless, for though I could lay no claim to any 
mechanical skill, I Jjad an eye for possibilities, and I 
saw, or imagined I saw, a means whereby the door 
could have been opened. 

Without an intricate set of diagrams it would be by 
no means easy to convey to my readers’ minds an idea 
of the machinery which governed the locks, but one 
thing that struck me w^ai this—the designer had been 
a little over-iiigeniouc. What I mean to say is that too 
much rehance had been placed on the indicator to give 
warning when the bolts were shot. I fancied that I 
detected a way whereby the indicator could be so 
tampered with, that it could be made to falsely declare 
that tlie door was properly closed. This idea haunted 
me all through my sleep, and I did nothing but dream 
about it. 

The next morning I liied me to a young fellow whom 
I knew, and who was an exceedingly clever mechanic. 
He liad for a long time beeri employed in the con- 
structipn department at Woolwicli Arsenal, and liis 
* genius and ability had secured him rapid promotion. I 
showed him the plans, and asked him if he could under¬ 
take to construct for me a working wooden model from 
the drawings, and, after studying them for a while, ho 
said he thought he could do so. He worked away at it 
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for many hours every night in his own time for three 
weeks, and then he brought me a model that was a 
triumph of imitative and constructive skill. ''Within a 
very short time after that model came into my possession 
I felt disposed to cry out “ Eureka! ” for the shadowy 
idea I had, had resolved itself into a practical fact. By 
what was an exceedingly simple arrangement, having 
regard to the complicated mechanism, the bolts could bo 
stopped from going into the sockets, and yet tlie indi¬ 
cator could be made to show that the door was locked as 
usual; and, therefore, any one relying simply on the 
indicator would be deceived. In short, it was a case of 
one brain inventing an exceedingly clever puzzle, and 
another brain finding out the solution of it. The 
inventor had overlooked one important fact, which was 
that by disconnecting certain levers the bolts would 
cease to act, and yet tlic indicator would work. Some- 
bo4y had discovered that to be the case, and hnd applied 
his knowledge wdth such effect- that he had been able to 
possess himself of the treasure. Unless my theory was 
the correct one, it seemed as if nothing short of some 
supernatural agency would have enabled the thief to 
get into the strong room. As I liad no belief whatev3r 
in Bupem^ural agency, I felt convinced that Messrs. 
Gamage and Lallal had been deceived by the indicator; 
and while thinking that they had locked the door in 
reality, they had not done so. The reader will at once 
see what an importa5Tf*bearing this discovery of mine 
had upon the case, for it might enable mo to tr^ett 
gem from the time it was abstracted fi'om the safe to 
the time it came into possession of the Countess. And 
•if I succeeded in doing that I might go further and 
follow it until I was able to restore it to the Countess, 
if, in the eyes of the law, she was entitled to claim it. 
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I have previously stated that at the time the pearl 
was stolen from Gam age & Lallal they had only one 
European in their employ. This was a Frenchman 
named Eugcmo Yaljean. Now, by a natural process of 
logical deduction, my suspicion fixed on him as the 
thief; notwithstanding that lie had been many years in 
the employ of the firm, and bore a high character. One 
of my reasons for suspecting him was that being in the 
trade and having an intimate knowledge of the markets, 
he would probably see his way clear to disposing of the 
pearl, whereas any ofi^tlie natives would have been at a 
loss wliat to do with it after they had got it. Then, 
again, Yaljean was a fellow-countryman of Coimt 
Flourdt, and though on tlio first blush it may seem 
like straining a point to connect tlie two, a little con¬ 
sideration will show tljat there were many chances— 
logically speaking—in favbur of a connection remote or 
otherwise./ • 

Acting on these premises, I set to work to try and 
trace Yaljean; though before doing so I went over to 
Paris to make some inquiries about Count Flouret. I 
found that he was the black sheep of his^ family, and a 
very black slioep too, from all accounts. From an early 
age ho seemed to have led an exceedingly wiki land of 
life, and had been a source of grave anxiety to his 
relatives. Possessed of a singularly fascinating manner, 
a most refined bearing and gentlemanly appearance?, 
fjoupled with unbounded assuraiicb and impudence, he 
liaiL'bcjn enabled to keep up a style of living quite 
incompatible with his means. At one *tinie his family 
had been very well off, and the owners of extensive 
estates in vaiious parts of France, including a somewhat 
noted vineyard in the Champagne district. Gross 
extravagance, however, and riotous living on the part of 
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successive inheritors led to the estates i'>assing into other 
hands, and the living representative of the family came 
to an empty title only, and most of his kinsfolk were at tliis 
time engaged in business of different kinds. But the 
Count had never shown any disposition for work. He 
prefen’ed a life of idleness and luxury ; and, presuming 
on the family traditions, ho had endeavoured to pose as 
a gentleman of position, but lie liad been guilty of 
transactions which, to use an exceedingly mild terni, * 
were shady in the extreme. It is true that he had 
managed to escape bringing himself within the grasp of 
tlie laAV ; but if oidy half of what I lioard was true, lie 
ought to have been in jional servitude. To instance one 
case, before marrying Miss Malpas lie paid his addresses 
to a wealthy middle-aged Fj*ench lady, who was almost 
old enough to be his motlier. 81ic became so enamoui*ed 
of him that she gradually gave liim large sums of 
money. At leiigtli, getting tired of his prevarication 
and constant postponement of the anticipated maiTiage, 
she tried to bring him to book, wlioroupon ho flatly 
refused to continue the connection. Her friends wore 
desirous that she should bring an action against him to 
recover the nfbney she had adi^anced, but she declined 
to do this, and retired to a convent. Some months 
later he ■vfent to London, and made tlio aerjuaintanco of 
Miss Malpas. 

• Furnished with all the foregoing particulars, one 
question forced its(^Jt*poTi me in a very prominent way. 
It was a question theft, would have occurred to einy one 
acquainted with fact tliat the Count was in a state 
of chronic impecuniosity, and had exhausted nearly every 
legitimate means of replenishing his empty excliequer. 
The question was this—How did ho procure the 
magnificent pearl which he presented to Miss^ Malpas ? 
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The market value of the pearl was so great tliat it was 
absolutely absurd to suppose that a man like Count 
Flouret, who had neither money nor credit, could have 
come into possession of the gem honestly. At any rate, 
not one single grain of evidence could I get that would 
tend to show it was probable that he might have 
purchased it. As a matter of fact, none of his relatives 
knew that he had the pearl or had given it to his bride- 
•elect. It will be seen that the case was one of mystery 
from beginning to end, but as I had cleared away part 
of tlie mystery in suggesting a very rational theory to 
account for the pearl dissippearing from Gamage & 
Ijallal’s strong room in Bombay, I was justifiably 
sanguine of being ultimately successful in throwing light 
where all was now dark, and not only filling in the 
blanks in the history of the gem from the time it left 
tlie original owners’ pos'Session to the time it was given 
to Miss Mf>lpa8, but of recovering it. Of course I 
directed my impiiries to trying to find out what part of 
the globe the Count wa^ then honouring with his 
presence, but in this I was for the time baffled. I could 
not come across any one who could give me the slightest 
clue to his whereabouts; nor could I tracS the man so 
ably described by the Countess Flouret as the one she 
suspected of having stolen the pearl on the night of the 
opera, and whom she believed to bo a foreigner. She 
spoke of liis being very swarthy, and having a small 
livid scar on the upper part of the»l(^ cheek. Notwith¬ 
standing that I wi(lely circulated it description of him, 
his trail was not picked up. If this maji was really the 
thief, it tended to confirm my theory that the robbery 
was the result of a conspiracy in wliieh the Count was 
a prime mover; and I could not avoid a feeling, that if 
I could come across Eugene Vnljean I should be able 
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to get at the kernel of that conspiracy. Valjean, as I 
have said, had gained renown in the trade as a diamond 
cutter and polisher. The art of cutting and polishing 
a diamond is a very delicate operation, requiring skill of 
no ordinary kind; and men who are unusually clever at 
it are in request. Itelying on this fact, therefore, I 
deemed it probable that if Valjean was living I should 
he able to find him, so I set to work accordingly, and 
pursuing inquiries in the proper quarters I learnt in tlie' 
course of a fcAv weeks that tlio man I sought was in the 
employ of the celebrated Dutclf firm of gem-dealers, 
Loopuyt & Co., of Amsterdam. I soon confirmed this, 
and at once resolved on a plan of action. Now, assuming 
that I was right in my supposition that Valjean must 
have liad something to do witli the original robbery, it 
was not likely he would commit himself if ho could lielp 
it, and therefore I liad to fall back on a stratagem. 
It became necessary, of cours^ that I >bould take 
Loopuyt & Co. into my confidence; and though they 
were much astonished and shocked at the imputation 
cast upon their workman, Valjean, they recogni>5ed the 
importance of the matter, and decided to render mo all 
the assistance possible. I therefore suggested that I 
should as|ume the character of a workman, but therein 
a difRculty arose. All the workmen employed in their 
gem department were, of course, skilled men, and as I 
had no skill of any kind in that lino, my ignorance 
would soon liave befVaiyed mo, and my object been tlius 
defeated. It chanced, however, tliat at this ti::ii*i-.t}?ey 
were building a* small smelting furnace, and I at once 
undertook to impersonate an ordinary labourer, and, as 
I had some knowledge of the Dutch language;, I had 
little doubt but I could pass muster, although they 
seemed to think I should experience great difficulty in 
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scraping acquaintance with Valjoan, whom they described 
as a singularly reticent and quiet man, who kept to 
himself, and nev.er by any chance spoke of his past, 
lie had a reputation of being miserly and penurious in 
his habits, although it was rumoured that he was well 
. off; and though very clever indeed in his own particular 
line, lie was not generally liked. 

Sliakespeare says that one man in his time plays many 
parts, and perhaps the successful criminal-tracker inlays 
more than most men. In my time the characters I have 
been called upon to flssume by the exigencies of my 
calling have been not only varied but numerous; but 
this w'as the first time in my life that I had had to play 
the role of a bricklayer’s labourer. It certainly was 
not a pleasant r6h\ but my duty and my devotion to my 
calling outweighed alL 4 >ther consideration, and I put 
personal feelings on one side. 

The smeking funiaeb that was being put up ■was in 
the ■workshop where Valjejin had his bench, and I at 
once resolved upon a plan that was calculated to aid me 
in my ■work. It was my good foiiune to be able 
to speak French like a native, as my ear^ years were 
passed in France, and I turned this acquisition to 
account. Valjean was a Frenchman, and the* only one 
in the establishment. It was therefore natural that ho 
should bo disposed—ho being a foreigner in a strange 
laud—to look kindly on a compatriot. After all, therif 
is a trait of iuerndicablo patriotisni ii^the human breast, 
and 'if^fsther we be black or w'hite, yellow or red, savage 
or civilized, we like to meet a countryman when ■wo are 
away from our native land. I had on several occasions 
in my career passed as a Frenchman, and I was 
confident of succeediug on this occasion. Nor, was I 
mistaken. I scraped acquaintai^ce with Valjean. I 
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told him I had fallen on evil days, having at one time 
occupied a much better position. Although lie miglit 
be termed a hard and unsympathetic man, ho expressed 
commiseration with me in my misfortune, and the result 
was I tacked myself on to him, as the saying is. I very 
soon learned sometliing of his habits, and found that lie * 
'Went every evening after his day^s work to .a cnfi\ where, 
having dined, he spent the rest of tlie evening in playing 
chess, a game he was [)assionat(dy fond of. As I had 
some knowledge of the game I w^s enabhul to jday with 
him, and thus strengthen the acquaintance. 

This went on for a fortnight, at the (md of wliich 
time I left the ostensible employment, the work being 
finished. Tlie leaving was part of my scheme, for, 
hav'ing made the acquaintance of Valjean, I had' so hir 
accomplished what I umlerfook, and now, in the 
character of an unemployed labourer, I av^^s in a better 
position to trade on Valjean’s feelings and lay a trajAfor 
him. It will be understood,\of course, that, in the event 
of my siu’mises and theories being incorrect, the trap 
Avould bo of no use, and my little plot would prove 
fruitless. Bflt I had started On the assumption that 
Valj ean jiad liad something to do w'itli the original 
robbery bf the })earl, and on those lines I wfuked, 
content to leave time and circumstan(!es to prove me 
•right or wrong. 

The part I now ujj was that of a class-hater. I 
railed against thosenvho had means wliilo I had none, 
and I queried Ayhy I should have been born to alieritnge 
of hard Avork and poverty, while so many other men 
enjoyed Avealth and luxury. My arguments and railings 
did not seem to make much, if any, impression on the 
undemonstrative Valjean, and, as they failed to draw 
him out of his shell, I went on another tack; and one 
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eveniug as I was sipping coffee at liis expense in his 
favourite cafe^ I bewailed my fate bitterly, and ex¬ 
claimed— 

“ I wish to heaven I was back in India again.” 

“ Have you been in India? ” he asked, wdth a sharp 
. inquisitiveness that was unusual with him. 

“ Yes,” I said carelessly. 

, “ AYliat were you doing there ? ” came the query with 
scarcely less sharpness. 

“ A relative of mine, who had been a sailor, settled on 
shore in Calcutta as a snip chandler, and he sent for me.” 

Valjean’s interest seemed to have passed now, and he 
asked listlessly— 

‘‘ How long ago is tliat ? ” 

“ Well, now, let no see. Well, I was there at the 
time that that strange? ■pobbory took place in Bombay, 
wlien the p^rl was s^^olen from, from—I forget the 
name of the people.” * 

At my words a new exijression came into Valjean’s 
face, and lie turned his dark eyes upon me. Tlie 
expression was that of a keen and vivid interest, but in 
a moment it faded away, and he remarked* languidly— 
“^li! it Avas a funny thing tliat.” 

“ Yes; I remember it was the talk of lidia. I 
wonder how' the job was done. People used to say the 
very devil himself must have committed the robber 3 \” ^ 
Valjean laughed mockingly as l\p answered— 

“ A very human devil, I should tjiiiik.” 

“ BiTTclid you ever hear the story of the robbery ? ” 

“ Oh, yes. It was a thing bound to bo talked about 
amongst my class. I heard all about it.” 

“You know then, of com*se, that the safe wdiere the 
pearl was kept was of peculioi* construction ? ” 

“ I’ve heard say so.” 
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“ And that it couldn’t possibly be opened without the 
l^roper keys ? ” 

Valjean smiled again. 

“Look here,” he said, “do you think it possible that 
one man could invent a lock that another man couldn’t 
open if he set to work in tlie proper way ? ” 

I pondered for some moments, then answered— 

“ It’s very likely there are fellows clever enough to 
do anything.” * 

“ Yes, I should think so,” Valjean remarked, with a 
certain air of self-assurance and aomething like grumpi¬ 
ness in his tone. 

This little dialogue was pregnant with a great signifi¬ 
cance. It will be noted that dmdng the whole of the 
conversation ho made no reference to his having been 
in the employ of Graraage & Lallal at the time of the 
robbery. Now, an honest* conscientious man would 
surely have mentioned sucli a ch;curastane^ and his not 
having done so was, to my mind, the strongest con¬ 
firmation I could have had that, he had potent reasons 
for concealing it. 

So far, then, I had gained a great point, and it 
certainly did seem to me that my theories were correct 
and my suspicions justified, particularly so when taken 
in conjunction with the discovery I had made that the 
mechanism of the door of G-amago & Lallal’s strong 
•room could bo so manipulated as to cause the indicator 
to show that the doof was looked, when, as a matter of 
fact, it was nothing bf the kind. 

There was a. pause in the conversation between me 
and my man, and then suddenly I exclaimed, as if I had 
been pondering on the subject— 

“ I wonder what became of the pearl that was stolen. 
By Heaven, I wish I had been in that swim! ” 
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Once more Valjean fixed his dark eyes upon mo, 
and once more the self-satisfied smile that seemed 
peculiar to liim spread itself over his face as he 
ansv/ered— 

And if you had Leon, what tlien ? ” 

“ What then ! Why, 1 should have had my share of 
the plunder/^ 

“ Would you ? ” lie remarked, with a significant iii- 
'tonation. 

“ Yes, why not ? I asked, looking very simple and 
surprised. • 

“ For this reason,” ho said, with a certain incisiveness, 
“ you would have no plunder, hecaiise tliere was no 
market for the gem.” 

“ No market! ” I exclaimed, still keeping up the 
expression of puzzled sJtnplicity. 

“No, there was no raarKet,” he repeated, “and for 
this reason—the wide publicity given to the affair made 
it almost impossible for the thieves to sell the pearl. 
You see a pearl is not like a diamond. You can cut a 
diamond, and so alter it that it cannot be recognized, 
but to touch a pearl with a view to disguising it would 
be t*o ruin it. That particular pearl was unique, and 
the big pearls of that nature in the known woild can be 
counted on the fingers.” 

“Ah, I see,” I mumbled reflectively. “Then, us a 
matter of fact, the thieves must have retained possession 
of the i^earl since it was stolen ? ’^ * * 

“ I ex^icct so,” he answered, in a way that made it 
obvious ho intended the answer to be a prevarication. 

As I did not think it wise to pursue the subject 
further then, I allowed it to drop, but I had been 
furnished with a good deal of food for reflection; and 
while my suspicions were in no way lessened, I could 

a 
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not just then find any satisfactory theory to explain 
what connection there was between Yaljean and Count 
Flour^t. If I could only solve that knotty point I felt 
that I should advance the case most materially, hut 
there was the difficulty. At last, however, I determined 
on a bold move, and relied upon my astuteness, which 
had been quickened and trained by long experience, to ’ 
determine whether I was right or wrong. I wanted to 
find out if Yaljean knew Count Flouret, and this was’ 
the way I went about it. 

One evening as Yaljean was playing chess as usual in 
the cafi\ I entered without his observing me, and, going 
up cautiously behind him, I bent down and whispered 
so that his companum might not hear— 

“ Do you know where Count Flouret is ? ” 

Yaljean had one of the chess men between liis fingers 
at the time, he having jusr^cdptijyed it from his 
opponent, but he was so stai*tled by the unexpected 
question that he let the piece fall on to the board, 
knocking over several others> The colour fled from his 
face; liis eyes glowed with the light of a suddenly 
aroused fear, and he stammered out as lie recognized 
me— ^ 

“ What—no—I—^who the devil is Count Flouret! ’’ 
He Ifad given himself away. Under certain cir¬ 
cumstances, the face is an unfailing index to the mind, 
t It was so in Yaljean’s case. It unmistakably declared 
that he lied with his lips. 

He showed no disposition to say one single word 
more on the subject, but he was affected in altogether a 
remarkable manner if he was innocent, for his lips 
trembled, as did his hands, and he displayed such an 
utter want of presence of mind and command over him¬ 
self that he muddled the game up, and it had to her 
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abandoned. I had obviously touched a spring which 
had caused one, at least, of the secrets of his brain to 
show itself. I had gained a triumph. Valjean did 
know riouret. I should have been prepared to have 
staked my life on it. 

Valjean’s companion, whom I did not know, rallied 
him on his confusion, and Yaljean endeavoured to 
account for it by saying that he had come over very 
rsick, and gulping down a cup of coffee that stood near 
him, he rose, put on his hat, and said curtly— 

“ I^m going into the^open air.” 

From that night he studiously avoided me, which he 
would not have done if he had been a man of readier 
resomce, but ho was conscious of having committed 
himself, of having fallen into a trap, and he brooded 
over it to his own disadvantage. 

So far, then, I ha^Ftliiravelled some of the tangled 
threads, aiid^ made the all-im|)ortant discovery that 
Yaljean knew the Count, though there was still much 
more to unravel, but my oi;;iginal theory of a conspiracy 
was marvellously strengthened. Of course, I asked 
riiyself how the Count had become possessed of the pearl. 
Had he bought it from Yaljean? If so,*how did ho 
obtain the money for its purc^hase ? Tlien there flashed 
upon me what seemed a most logical answer to these 
questions. Yaljean himself had stated that there was 
no market for the pearl as stolen property owdng to the^ 
publicity given to the theft. What, then, was the result 
of this ? Yalj^mrand Count Flouj’et wore acquainted. 
There was some subtle connection between them. The 
Count had taken possession of the pearl in order to 
present it to Miss Malpas, hoping thereby to strengthen 
his position as a suitor for her hand. It was an indirect 
way of sell in g the gem, for probably he considered that 

a 2 
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he would bo able to exact large sums of money from 
her, and, with equal probability, Valjean liad stipulated 
for certain payments. The Count, however, by his own 
stupidity, had killed the goose that laid the golden egg^, 
but, by the aid of a third person, had once more re¬ 
possessed himself of the gem by stealing it from liis wife. 
All tliis seemed so jierfectly feasible that I did not 
attem])t to construct any other theory. I was content 
to work out this one until I saw good reason to abandon 
it, and, unless such reason declared itself, I felt sure I 
should succeed in my task. ^ 

t. 

Having conclialed to my own satisfaction lhat Yal- 
jean knew the ( V)unt, 1 resolved now' to shadow him in 
the hope that he w ould uncons(*iously betray to me the 
Count’s w'hcreabouts. What little I had seen of 
Valjean led me to infer that he wus not the man to lose 
his hold on the Count if the latter w^ still in possession 
of the j)earl. ' 

It was about three weeks after that eventful night 
when I had betrayed Valjean'into playing into my hands 
that I learnt he w'as going away for a few days. Dining 
those three weeks I had scarcely lost siglit of him, and 
now, like his attendant shadow, but all unkiiow'r to 
him, I followed him wiiither ho wont. lie took train 
to Brussels, and in Brussels I was with him. It W'as 
Saturday when we left Amstcnlam. It w'as Sunday 
^vhon W'G were in the Belgian capital. He took up his 
quarters in an iinpretentious and quiet hotel and 
restaurant, jind in the course of the afternoon ho was 
joined by an old man Avith a clean-shaved face, long 
white hair, and liis eyes covered by blue spectacles. 
The tw’o of them w'ent off into the public gardens, where 
they strolled up and doAvn one of the w'alks in close and 
earnest conversation, stopping every now and then to 
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gesticulate in a very animated way, and then resuming 
their walk. 

At length, as tlie shades of evening were falling, 
they returned to the cnfi\ Avhero they dined, and then 
over cigarettes and coifee they fell to discussing some 
. knotty point again notto voce. Being able to record these 
little details, it follows that I witnessed them. But if 
these two men liad suddenly confronted me, they w'ould 
only have seen an old man with a silver}^ beard, of clerical 
appearance, and apparently half blind, whose fading eyes 
seemed to be looking into futurity, and who appeared 
to take no interest in things mundane. As a matter of 
fact, they did not see me; they never got a glimpse of 
mo. I was particularly careful about that. Into the 
fv/A'I went in a very unobtrusive way, and in a corner 
that was but dimlyrl'-ghted I ensconced myself, and, 
using English my language, 1 ordered cotfoe and a 
cigar, and then as I smoked, and seemingly di-eamed, I 
watched them with half-closed eyes. I wiis not within 
earshot, but I was close enough to be able to make a 
study of the stranger, and that study led mo to the con¬ 
clusion that he was j'outh aping, age, and "badly aping 
it. ' 

It is well known as a pathological truth ?liat the 
human hands are llu^ first part of the body to show 
advancing years. Even while the face remains plump the , 
hands will lose their roundness, the §kin become more or 
less puckered and wrinkled, and the yems will stand out 
j)roniinently and show their blueness. Of course, in 
this, as in everything else, there are exceptions, but in a 
general way it is strictly accurate. Now, as I studied 
'' the stranger with the long white hair and the blue 
spectacles, I particularly noted his hands. They were 
plump and white ; certainly not the hands of one upon 
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■whom the burden of years pressed. Whenever I felt 
called upon to play the part of age, the better to aid 
Justice in lior quest for wrong-doers, T was always most 
carefid to so manipulate my hands tliat they did not 
belie me. But this man had evidently forgotten that 
■wdse precaution, and I was not deceived by his appear¬ 
ances of age. He was not an old man at all. Ho was 
a young one. I was convinced of it. Ho had disguised 
himself, for reasons just then best known to himself, 
though who he wiis I could net of course determine. 
One thing, however, had by certain signs and details 
made itself manifest to me, and it was that these two 
men had not come together for the transaction of 
legitimate business. They were both inveterate smokers, 
and cigarette after cigarette did they roll and smoke; 
and sundry cotfees and pc///-rcr;T.s* consumed until 
near midnight, when they shook hands and parted; and 
the blue-bespectacled and white-haired individual went 
forth into the street, and fbrth went I also, intent on 
determining the residence of this interesting stranger with 
whom it was^desirable I should make closer acquaintance. 
I followed him to the Bue Itoyal, saw him enter a house 
which ]![«>carefully noted; and concluding that he lived 
there, for he could hardly be visiting at that hour of the 
morning, and as there was nothing more to bo done just 
then, I went liome to my hotel and to bod with a sense 
of having made rfjon’feidcrable progress, and a feeling that 
the ravelled skein^ were not so ravelled as they were 
some days before. 

On the Monday the interesting Monsieur Valjean 
took train back to Amsterdam, and when I had seen 
him out of the city I turned my attention to the no less 
interesting stranger of the Rue Roy ale, who had been 
indiscreet enough to leave his hands young, while he 
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had given his face and hair the semblance of age. In 
the course of that day I had ascertained that he was 
known as Monsieur Paul lloget, and had occupied 
apartments in the house for some weeks ; but what his 
profession was, what his means were, or where he came 
from, was not known, lie seemed to be well supplied 
with money, and paid his way. That Monsieur Paul 
Poget had something to conceal, I felt perfectly con¬ 
vinced of, and I made up my mind to know a good deal 
more about him before I left Brussels. 

The apartments he occupied were situated in a largo 
substantial stone building, with balconies before all the 
windows in the front part of the house. In the flat 
above him I was enabled to secure tw’o rooms, which I 
took for a month. My front room was over his front 
room, and my balpcny over his balcony. I had studied 
these little .docails beforehand, and saw potentialities 
that might lead to great i^esults. For instance, from 
my balcony I could reac^ his balcony by means of a 
small rope ladder. It was an acrobatic feat requiring a 
little nerve, for the upper balcony was about fifty feet 
from the ground. But that was a mere detail which in 
vidw of the interests involved I did Jiot allow to trouble 
me. What I thought was if I could get on 6is balcony 
occasionally, many things might be revealed to me. It 
was chill autumn weather, the end of autumn when 
things were ripening to their deatii; and the chiU winJs 
and saturated fallen loaves gave an air of moumfulness 
to the town. In warm fine weatlier people usually sat 
on their balconies in the evening; but at tliis time 
windows wore kept closely shut, and the warmth of the ^ 
stoves was comforting and grateful. 

So far, then, all tliis was in my favour, and I watched 
and waited for developments. One afternoon, as I sat 
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at my cliamber window, T saw a fiacro drive up to tlio 
door, and a lady and gentleman alighted. There was 
nothing very extraordinary in this bare circumstance, 
for a great many people lived under that roof, and a 
vehicle at the door was a common sight. But what 
arrested my attention was a quantity of luggage piled 
up on the vehicle, and on some of the luggage I could 
distinctly see the labels, which read—■“ London (Cliaring 
Cross) to Brussels, llegistered.” That little legend 
stimulated my alertness, and I began to speculate who 
the new-comers miglit be. I had only caught a glimpse 
of the lady and gentleman as they descondod from the 
carriage, but that glimpse had satisfied me that the lady 
was well dressed and young, if she was nothing else, 
while the gentleman was red-haired—I noted that—and 
w'as attired in that painfully ridiculous way alfected by 
a certain class of Britisli tour’sts. lie wore low shoos, 
stockings of a hideous mixture of lu’own and yellow, 
knickerbockers, a short monkey jacket, a small pot hat, 
and coloured sj)ectacles. 11 iff face in detail I could 
see no more than I could see the lady’s face, but I came 
to the conclasion that they were unmistakable Britishers 
wedded to their insular prejudices, and not averse *o 
making giw;s of themselves while on the Continent. In 
short, I imagined them to be a somewhat superior 
“ ’Arry and his gal ” on their lioneymoon tour, and 
hiving thus summed tliem up, I dismissed them from 
ray mind for the time being, but I thought that for tlie 
satisfaction of curiosity, if for no other reason, I would 
learn later on wlm the lady and gentleman were. 

The afternoon following their arrival I was enjoying 
•a cigar at my watching post—f.c., the window—from 
which I could see a great deal without the fear of being 
scon, for T was high up, near the roof, and could look 
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down on tlie world below me, taking things in as from 
a bird’s-eye view; and as I so sat I suddenly became 
aware that the lady and gentleman who had arrived the 
previous day were crossing the road—going from the 
liouse—and a third person was with them, that third 
person being Monsieur Paul Itoget. This was a 
revelation. Instantly I rushed for my hat, tore down 
the many stairs, gained the street breathless, but only 
'to find that the trio had disappeared. There were 
numerous thoroughfares going in different directions, 
and streams of people •were passing to and fro. There¬ 
fore, there were so many chances against my hitting the 
right track of those I sought that I deemed it a wiser 
policy to return to my den and wait. The“ Pritishers 
and Hoget were accpiaintcd. That, to my mind, meant 
mischief. The “ Britishers ” had a quantity of luggage, 
which I knewin the house, so that they evidently 
intended to return ; end I consoled myself with the 
reflection—“ There is a ’mc^row, and the ’morrow may 
reveal much.” Then, lighting another cigar, I fell to 
pondering on the puzzle that had been given to mo. 

The night closed in, bringing rain. A spbbing, bitter 
night it was, as if nature was in tears and mourning for 
the dead glories of the summer. Having fii^shed off 
some correspondence I was engaged upon, I closed my 
letters and prepared to take them to the post, and after 
that go to a restaurant to dine. AVhen I reached the* 
street I heard the great bell of the Cathedral toll out the 
hour of seven. As 1 crossed over to* the other side of the 
street, I glanced up at Monsieur Ihiul Boget s window 
and saw it was illuminated—he had evidently returned 
home; and, forgetting all about any letters, I went back 
immediately to my own chamber, changed my boots for 
a pair of noiseless India-rubber shoes, donned a short 
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reefing jacket, got out my rope-ladder, attached it 
cautiously to the railing of my balcony, and then, getting 
over, went down to Itoget’s balcony, and then there was 
revealed to me a sight I had not calculated upon. In 
the room were four persons. They were Paul Hoget, the 
red-haired man, and the lady, and a fourth person whom 
I had never seen before, but who was unmistakably of 
Hebrew descent. He had a sharp, a(piiliiie face, with a ^ 
large, an extraordinarily large, nose, and eyes beady 
and bright like unto a ferret’s, Avhilc a mass of unctuous- 
looking, curly black ringlets addwl a picturesqueness to 
his general appearance ; and had ho been garbed in a 
long gaberdine, worn A'elvet shoes, and carried a 2)air of 
balances and a knife, he might have stood for a portrait 
of Shylock. 

In the lady, to my amazement, I recognized the 
beautiful Florence Fenton, the cousin of >flio Countess 
Flouret; the red-haired man had a clean-shaved face, 
but on the upj^er jiai’t of tlm left cheek was a small 
li^ scar, and by that sear I identified him as the man 
described to mo by the Countess, and wliom slio sus¬ 
pected of being the i)erson who stole the pearl. All this 
Avas a revelation, and thrilled me with an infinite sefiso 
of satisfaction, for the last of the tangled tlireads was 
noAV unravelled. But this was not all. The lost pearl 
was there too. A little box and some cotton-wool on 
the table spoke for themselves. The diamond setting 
had gone, but the pearl with the strange history was 
lying in the outstretched j)alm of the Jow, and he was 
critically examining it with the aid of a magnifying 
glass. It was a striking aenouement to a strange 
drama, though the drama was not quite ended yet. 

I returned to my balcony with all sx)eed. Drew 
up the rope-ladder; stowed it away; changed my 
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shoes for boots again, and hurried oif to the adjacent 
gendarmie, where I invoked the aid of the police, which 
was cheerfully rendered, and, six strong, we hastened 
back to Paul Iloget’s apartments. The door was locked, 
but with the lack of ceremony peculiar to the 
Continental police, one of the men raised his heavily- 
booted foot, and with one tremendous lunge splintered 
the lock to fragments, and the door flew open with a 
crash. We swooped in, and found oiu* prey almost as 
I had last seen them^ Witli one shrill scream the lady 
fell in a swoon to the floor, and the men, ghastly pale 
with sudden fear, seemed to lose their presence of 
mind, and to become bewildered. Rushing forward, I 
tore the grc^y hair—an exceedingly well-made wig— 
from the head of Paul Roget, and revealed Count 
Floured, livid witli rage and disappointment. Then 
I sprang u^ion the red-Iiaired man before he could 
make any resistance* and having deprived his head of 
its red covering he stf,od confessed as the man so 
graphiclxlly described gfe the Countess. In the ’^ew 
the police recognized a notorious person named 
Ezekiah Emanuel, who was known to* liave reaped a 
fortune as a “ fence,*’ and though he had suffered various 
terms of imprisonment he would not abandon the trade. 
The pearl, which was in the box on the table, was seized, 
and soon lodged in safe custody, as were also our 
prisoners. 

It was sad and pitiable to see the* beautiful I'lorence 
Fenton in such a position, and when she recovered from 
the swoon into which she had fallen she was frantic 
with grief. My next step was to telegraph to Amster¬ 
dam urgently requesting that Eugene Valjean might 
be arrested, and I thus had the satisfaction of knowing 
that all the actors in the remarkable plot were in my 
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power. The next iiioriiiiig I hastened to London, and 
obtained an interview with the Countess, who was much 
shocked to learn the part tliat lier cousin liad jdajed. 
A fortniglit before this Miss Fenton liad picked a 
quarrel with her cousin and left the house, taking all 
her things witli lier. Tlie man with the scar on his 
face turned out to be a fellow by the name of Henri 
Breton, who was distantly related to Count Flouret. 
Between ]?reton and Florence Fenton there liad been 


clandestine meetings and correspondence. 81io had 
fallen desperately in. love witli li‘im, and easily fell a 
victim to his machinations, he being in league with tlio 
Count, wlio had conspired together to deprive the 
Countess of the pearl, in tlio hope that tliey would be 
able to raise money upon it. Through Miss Fenton, 
her lover fJreton was ajiprised that tln^ Countess was 
going to wear the pearl at the opera, niab tlius the plot 
was w'orked out. Furtheiv,and i'ritical investigation 
made it clear that Yaljcan had,originally stolen the gem 
from (jnmago & Lallal, and tha’!|^he had gained entrance 
to the strong room by maniprdating the machinery 
exactly as I lia^l surmised from a study of tlie plans and 
model. Having possessed himself of the coveted gcifi, 
liowever, 1^) found that ho could not dispose of it 
without the certainty almost of being detected. He 
therefore kept it for soniti time, and at last made the 
acf^uaintance of Count Flourct, wdio he soon found 
was an adventurer,* living on his wits. He took tlie 
Count into his confidence as regarded the pearl, and the 
Count entered into an undertaking wlioreby lie was to 
Jiave possession of the pearl on paying a thousand 
f)ounds dow’n, and five hundred pounds a year afterwards 
for ten years, unh*SB in the nuMintime it was sold 
through the Count’s (dforts, in wliioh (nse Yalji'au Avas 
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to have half the money. The GWnt gave Valjean a 
written contract to that effect, and the contract was 
found amongst A^aljean’s papers. By giving tlie pearl 
to his wife the Count hoped to get large sums of money 
from her. In this ho was deceived, and when he 
separated from lier he resolved to repossess himself of 
tile gem by some means or other, and to that end he 
called Breton to liis aid. 

Miss Fenton, it came out, had played a very deceitful 
part, and. showed great sympathy with Count Flouret. 
Slie kept up a secret cfirrespondence with him after the 
separation, and it was by this means he brought her in 
contact with Breton, who being young, handsome, and 
fascinating, used liis gifts to sucli advantage as to 
completely get her into his power. Tims the little plot 
wjis matured, and might have proved highly satisfactory 
liad it not been for the good fortune wdiicli enabled me 
to mar it. 

The case, as might w'el^)e supposed, gave rise to a 
grea^ many legal complic/Ytions, and tlio law^'ers liad a 
busy and profitable harvest out of it. The prisoners 
were tried in Ijondon, but, of course^ Gamage & 
I.ailal’3 successors put in a elaiin for the pearl, and 
succeeded in establishing their claim. All tl^ accused 
persons w^erc convicted, and sentenced to long terms of 
imprisonment, with the exception of Miss Fenton. A 
merciful view' w'as taken of her ease, and she was looked 
upon as having been more sinned dgaiiist than sinning. 
8ho therefore escaped with the li^ht punishment of a 
year’s imprisonment. But the disgrace-and burden of 
her sorrow was too much for her. 8ho w’as as weak and 
frail as she was beautiful; and, unable to endure her 
remorse, she committed suicide in prison by puncturing 
a vein with a splinter of sharji beef bone which she had 
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managed to secrete. It was a sad ending to what might 
have been a hriglit and promising life, rich in the love 
of some honest man and affectionate children. The 
pearl which had had such a strange history was, as I 
ascertained, subsequently sold by its legitimate owners 
to the Emperor of Eussia. 
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The mind that can take deliglit in witnessing suffering 
or cruelty in any shape or form is a remnant of the 
d)arharous type which existed before so-called civiliza¬ 
tion had veneered over the savage. Yet, unhappily, 
such minds are com^iarativcdy common amongst us, 
even at the present day. Usually they are minds that 
have not been trained and cultivated by education and 
moral teaching, and where we find ignorance, there, 
generally speaking, we find brutality. Tliis is very 
apparent amongst the untaught and undisciplined 
children of the poor, wh 9 seem to experience an 
almost fiendish joy in kiflicting pain and suffering on 
the inferior order of livii/>^ things. Such children 
almost invariably grow uy brutal and depraved. I am, 
of course, aware, and am^onstrained to admit, for fear 
that I should be unjustly accused of partiality, that 
cclj^eation and good breeding do not always eliminate 
the native elements of savageness, for am^gst the 
upper classes, unhappily, are to be found men and 
women who are warm supporters of “ sports ”—saving 
the mai-k—whicli are a disgrace to our boastedf 
civilization of the nineteenth century. Prize-fighting 
—in this country, at least—has alwuys had many warm 
patronizers amongst the upper classes,#who have been 
pleased to describe it as the “ noble art.’' No doubt 
there is art in it, in the restricted sense of the word, but 
how a disgusting exhibition of two trained athletes 
battering each other to jelly can be said to be noble 
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is incomprehensible, save on that hypothesis that those 
who thus pander to and gratify their degraded tastes 
are desirous of fiuding an excuse for so doing. That 
such an exhibition liad, and still lias, a charm for 
certain people is unfortunately triK', but since prize¬ 
fighting was declared to bo illegal its patrons, for the 
most part, are confined to the offsc.'ourings of the 
country. 

Some years ago a fight took place in a field in one 
of the Midland counties of England, which was 
destined to send a thrill of horror and disgust throuirh 
the land, and do more to bring the ‘‘noble art” into 
disrepute than anything else had done for a long time. 

A fellow named Bob Turner, who was known to the 


“Fancy” as the “ Notfiiigham I/imb,” had long en¬ 
joyed the reputation—if enjoyment was to be got out of 
such a thing—of being tho«champion of the Midlands. 
Turner wais an utterly .unedlioated ruffian, with a 
magnificent physique that\night have been utilized to 
much better advantage thaiiMii batt(*ring his opponents 
into mincemeat. But he wiVs a lazy vagabond, who 
preferred loafing and idleness to work, and he found 
fighting congenial to his brutish tastes. For a h/iig 
time he^-^iad held the so-called championship, and had 
proved himself a match for an^'ono Avho <lared to pit 
himself against him. In Sunderland, however, lived a 
mian Avhose name was William Onne, but who was 
locally knoAvn as*“ Billy tlie B>ruher,” from a habit he 
had of smashing iitto everything and everybody Avho 
didn’t happen to jdease him. 

In some respects Bill was a remarkable charaider. 
He was by calling a miner, and came of a race of 


miners. In build and strength ho was a perfect 
Hercules, and this fact, coupled with a violent temper, 
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which was utterly unamenable to reason, made him 
dangerous and feared. Yet, there had been a time when 
Bill had played the part of a hero; his name had 
rung through the land, and praise and money had been 
showered upon him. He was working as a miner then, 
and was in the day sliift in connection with a fiery mine 
in his neighbourhood. In this mine an explosion took 
j^laco during the niglit, when two hundred and forty 
men and boys were below. The news ran like electricity 
through the village, sgid one of the very earliest on 
the scene of tlie disaster was "William Orme, notwith¬ 
standing that ho had been toiling laboriously all day. 
There was an upcast and a downcast shaft to the mine, 
and from the upcast shaft there was a mighty column 
of flame and smoke, which told too terribly of the awful 
work going on below. Women and childi’en were 
wringing their hands, and filling the air with their 
lamentations, as they thought of their loved ones down 
in that fiery furnace. To h^ope that any of them could 
liave escaped seemed out o9 the question, and something 
like a panic of despair seized upon the surging crowd 
that gathered about the pit mouth. Through that 
ero^ Bill elbowed his way until ho was able to mount 
a hillock of pit refuse, and thus emphasize his presence 
and make his voice heard ; and as the lurid gleams of the 
fire fell upon his dark and grimy face, and the wreaths 
of smoke swirled about him, he stood out ^harply defined 
against the night sky as the incarnation of daring and 
^ determination. “ Mates,” he thand/?rod, stentorian 
tones, “ maybe some of th' chaps down inT mine have 
.managed to reach th' pump, and can be rescued, and I^m 
going down to see what I can do.” The daring, the 
boldness of this announcement fairly took the people’s 
breath away, so that there was a solemn silence for 
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some moments, until it was broken by a miglity roar of 
a thousand voices united in one great cheer. But 
though no one there believed for a single instant that 
Bill had merely marie an idle boast, there wasn’t a child 
present but would have declared that to descend into 
the fiery pit was an utter impossibilit}'. And yot, in 
spite of argument on the part of managers and banks¬ 
men, Bill began to strip himself of every atom of 
superfluous clothing. Then he wound a wet handker¬ 
chief about his mouth and nostrils, and going to the pit 
mouth, he stepped into the cage, and called on the 
engineman to lower gently. At first there was some 
hesitation to do this, but Bill would not leave the cage, 
and insisted on going down. At last the machinery 
was put in motion, the great wheels revolved, the cage 
commenced to descend, and as Bill disappeared from 
sight a groan broke forth from^ the crowd, for it was felt 
that that grand, heroic si)?rit had gone to a terrible doom. 

There are moments of dread suspense and chilling fear, 
W'hen minutes seem liours, a^id the hours are ages. So 
it was on tliis occasion. The great heart of the multi¬ 
tude almost burst from tlie strain that was put upon it, 
and the^silence was painful in its intensity, save Won a 
groan t)roke forth. At last, however, the signal cord 
was seen to work, and the bell in the engine-house 
sounded. Then slowly tlie ongiiu's commenced to 
revolve, and the people hold tlieir breath, and gazed 
with a fixed arid stony stare at the pit mouth, wonder¬ 
ing 'what would bo revealed when the cage should 
emerge from*the darkness and the smoke. At last the' 
suspense was relieved. The cage came in sight, and 
there was Bill, giimy and scorched, but ho was not 
alone. From the fiery death that liad endeavoured 
to encompass them he had rescued two men and a 
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boy, and when it was known that they were alive there 
arose the thunder of acclamation until the solid earth 
shook. Although Bill was almost in a fainting 
condition, he insisted on going down again, for he said 
that he believed other “chaps” were alive. So, 
reviving liimself with a draught of brandy and water, 
he one3 more went down into the fiery furnace, to 
reappear again in some ten minutes or so with three 
boys. Two were insensible, and the third was found to 
be dead. 

These two boys, witlipthe other boy and the two men 
who came up in the first case, were restored, and lived. 
Thus Bill had snatched five lives from the grasp of a 
cniol death, and by so mucli lessened the loss that the 
explosion caused. But in doing this he had almost 
fallen a victim himself. Apart from being badly 
scorched, he had broatlied the dense sulphur-charged 
fumes into his lungs, and he was dragged from the cage 
in a collapsed condition. Bor many weeks he lay 
hovering between life and deatli, but his praises rang 
through the country, and a sum of money, between three 
and four hundred pounds, %vas collected and presented 
to 

This act of splendid heroism stands out with sytriking 
incongruity when contrasted with the man's violent 
temper. It seems difficult to realize that such a man 
could have been capable of co^vardice and brutality, and 
yet, as this narrative will show, he disphtyed both. 

When he reco^'ered from the effect:? of his brave deed 
he set to work to spend his money as fast as he could, 
and his temper seemed to get worse. The result was he 
committed a violent assault on a man during a drinking 
bout, and was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. 
When he regained his liberty ho showed less inclination 

« H 2 
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than ever to work, and his one ambition in life seemed 
to he to pit himself as o. pugilist against Boh Turner, 
the “ Nottingham Lamb.” He had still upwards of a 
hundred pounds loft, and he hacked himself for this 
amount to heat the “Lamb ” if he would meet him. Of 
course, Bill found plenty of sujiporters, and soon the 
affair assumed much larger proportions than it at first 
promised to do. A challenge was at length sent to 
Turner, whose laurels being thus in danger was houild 
to accept. And when it became generally known tliat 
the redoubtable ‘•Nottingham LAmb^s ’ ’ challenger was tlio 
daring Sunderland miner, who had made his name ring 
throughout the length and breadth of the land by 
reason of a deed as self-sacrificing and as heroic as any 
man could be called upon to perform, the excitement 
was very great amongst the sporting fraternity, at any 
rate. Necessarily the pee pie in tlie swim asked Avhat 
hope “ Bill the Bruiser,'^ as fie was called, could have 
of beating so scientific and sucli a well-trained pugilist 
as the “Nottingham Laitib,” who in all his many 
encounters had scarcely ever been worsted. The 
knowing «nes affected to sneer at Bill, and they 
predicted that ho wotdd be “ squelched ”-r^and 
“ pulverized ” tlie first round. But there were those 
who, being better acquainted with Bill, and having 
regard to his tremendous physical powers and his 
bulldog-like tenacity, said that the coming fight would 
jeopardize the laurels of the “ Lamb.” To find a parallel 
to the excitement and interest that this vulgar affair 
caused, one Would have to go back at least half a century 
in the annals of Pugiana. 'Wherever men congregated 
—no matter what their rank—the chief topic of 
conversation for a time was the approaching fight. As 
the day drew near every ruse was adopted, and every 
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effort made, to keep the place of meeting a secret. At 
first it was said that Scotland had been chosen as the 
battle-ground. Then, that a lonely spot in the Cheviots 
would be the scene of the encounter. Yarious other 
places in turn were mentioned, but the knowing ones 
put their tongues in their cheeks and grinned. One 
thing was very clear, and that was that heavy betting 
was going on in all ranks of society ; and though tho 
“ Lamb" was far and away the favourite, Bill found very 
many supporters; so that whichever side won, large 
amounts of money woulS. change hands. 

As tho police had received notice that they were to 
do all they could to prevent the fight coming off, the 
managers of tho affair had to exercise the greatest 
caution, and the date of tlie encounter was of 
necessity postponed from time to time. At length, 
by an artful and clevj3r llodge, the wire-pullers 
succeeded in conipletelj^ throwing the police off the 
scent. Tlio dodge was nothing more nor less than 
this. For three or four weeks they caused to appear 
in the sporting and other papers mysteriously worded 
paragraphs, in which it was very plainly liintM that tlie 
“ GfeiVt Mill would come off at a place that h(id been 
selected in the New Forest, and on the day fixed tor tlie 
fight three special carriages were engaged in the morn¬ 
ing express running down to Southampton. These 
carriages were filled up with as rowdy,a ^lot of ruffians 
as could have been found anywhere; \vhile in the other 
part of the train was something more than a sprinkling 
of M.P.s and aristocratic idlers, who liked to say that 
they took an interest in “ all manly sports.” The 
. daily papers were also well represented; and even some 
I of the minor sporting journals were so far deceived as to 
I send down men. 
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One would have thought from tho open way iii which 
all this business was done that the police would have 
smelt a rat, but it is no use denying the matter. They 
were thoroughly deceiv’ed, and apart from sending down 
half-a-dozen plain-clothcs men, the authorities through¬ 
out Hampshire were notified, and req^uested to be very 
much on the alert, and do all in their power to break up 
the me«hg. 

Those who were responsible for this groat sell must 
have laughed in their sleeves as they saw liow thoroughly 
the police wore thrown olf the true scent; and wliilo 
those who were thus being sold were travelling south, 
the principals, their backers, and a select gathering of 
“ sporting gents,” with a strong element of low-browed 
ruffianism, quietly and with as much secrecy as possible 
made their way to a field not a hundred miles from 
Nottingham. Tho spot^ Avas.: admirably chosen. The 
river formed the boundary line of the field—which lay low 
in a hollow—on one side,,,and a thick coppice was the 
boundary line on the other side. The nearest habitation 
Avas at least a mile away, and there Avas no public road 
near for quite half a mile. Tho approach to the^ield 
was b^ means of a narrow lane, which, l. r^ing no 
outlet at the farther end, Avas a vnl <le me, and the lane 
a private way for the use of the landlords and farmers 
of that particular part going and returning from their 
fields. It Avaa air October day, as chill, raw, and dis¬ 
agreeable a day as even this country can show. A cold, 
dripping, clinging mist enshrouded tlio land, giving tho 
country a Aveird, ghostly appearance. On tho field of 
fight about five hundred men assembled, all heedless of 
tho cold an I the sodden atmospliere. Tho land was 
soft and slushy, and it Avas soon turned into a quagmire 
by the tramping of tho many feet. Wlien the combu' 
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tants stripped for the fray and appeared in the ring a 
murmur of approbation arose at their splendid physitjues. 
Each man, it was stated, was in perfect condition, but 
“ Billj; the Bruiser’s’’ patrons were loud in tlieir praises, 
and they expressed keen satisfaction as they noted 
tliat in height, weight, and muscle Billy liad every¬ 
thing in liis favour. 

It is not my iiiteution to inflict on the reader the 
Sisgiisting and harrowing details of the fight, as they 
were given in the leading sporting journals. Those 
wlio are curious aboiA such matters can refer to the 
files of the pa 2 )ers themselves, and the most morbid 
of tastes can there be gratified. The men fought 
thirty-nine rounds, and from the first it was seen 
that the advantage was on the side of Billy, though 
one and all admitted that the “ Lamb ” displayed 
qualities of the very highest order. As the fight 
ju’ogressed, and the conibata'its warmed to their work, 
each suffered the most fearful punishment, though 
the “Lamb” decidedly Iwid the worst of it, and fre¬ 
quently he staggered and grew faint under the 
sledge-hammer blows of his op 2 )onoiit. T|ie “ Lamb ” 
11(5^ only made a gallant bid for victory, but w'hen 
ho had become blind, and his features had'vissumed 
the character of blackened pulp, and two of his ribs 
were broken, he still refused to admit defeat, and 
still came up to time, standing defiantly before the* 
burly brute from the north, whoso giant powers, 
aided by good training, had enefbled him to thus 
wrest the long-held laurel from the Nottingham 
favourite. 

In the thirty-ninth round both men showed signs of 
exhaustion, but in the “Lamb’s” case the exhaustion 
was extreme. Nevertheless, although it was now 
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perfectly obvious that the battle was hopeless for him, 
he resolutely refused to own to defeat, and, for the last 
time, faint and staggering, faced the giant, who with 
one mighty blow straight from the shoulder sent the 
wretched fellow crashing to the ground, stricken to his 
death, like an ox in the shambles. The victory for tlie 
Sunderland man was now complete, and the black¬ 
guards and the bullies who had laid their money on the 
“ Lamb ” howled ^Vith rage and disappointment; while 
the backers of the victor expressed their delight no 
less ferociously. This seemed «to bo the signal for a 
pitched battle, and for some minutes the scene beggars 
all description. Shouts, groans, yells, curses, filled the 
air -with a diabolical din, and no mercy w^as shown, no 
quarter was asked. So fierce and eager was the 
struggle that no attention was given to the fallen and 
defeated pugilist, and when a doctor, who was on the 
field as a spectator, did mfviiago*to get to him, he found 
that all human aid was useless, for Bob Turner, the 
“Nottingham Lamb,’’ had pljiyed his last ])art, had fought 
his last fight, and was dead. When this became known 
a determined attempt was made to got at Billy,-whose 
friends were trying to take him from tlie field. EYii>’*y 
effort, h(^.vever, was used to frustrate this on the part 
of the defeated ones, and two fellows seized him, with 
■^hat intention was never made clear. But they forgot 
‘^how dangerous it was to tease a wounded lion. Mauled 
and weakened aa he*was, “ Billy the Bruiser” rose like a 
veritable giant whom liis enemies sought to shackle, 
and with an unfortunate blow he knocked tlio life out 
of one of his antagonists, and laid the other low in the 
mire. Then arose a ory—a false one as it turned out 
—that the police were coming, but it was sufficient to 
terrify the bloodthirsty and brutal mob, and they 
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scuttled away like startled rabbits. Bill was smuggled 
off and disappeared, and in a little time some of the 
defeated party returned, and held a council of war 
amongst themselves as to what was best to be done. It 
was decided at last that, as it would not do to leave the 
two dead bodies lying in the field, information had 
better be given to the authorities. This was done by 
the medium of a farmer^s boy, who was pressed into the 
Service, and at once a number of policemen started olf 
for the field of action, only to find that all the birds 
had flown, while the bodies of two men were lying in 
the mud, and a third man liad crawled beneath a 
hedge, where he was groaning in agony. The dead 
men were at once borne away, and the injured ruffian 
was attended to. 

As a great many of the fellows who had assisted by 
their presence at the disgusting exhibition were well 
known arrests were made "^^holesale. As is generally 
the case, the majority were labourers of some kind— 
miners, navvies, railway-pprters*, loafers, a sprinkling of 
shopkeepers from tlie neighbouring towns who had 
s 2 >ortiiig proclivities, and who liked to support their 
fr^lcies. All these jjeople were ignorant and illiterate, 
many of them being quite unable to write 4jieir own 
names. But culture and intelligence were also repre¬ 
sented, for two members of l^arliament, three members 
of aristocratic families, several re 2 )orters, and a loeak 
squire, who was also a J.P,, were called upon to answer 
to the law for being accessories to the fact. Of course, 
in view of the death of the two men, the jmatter assumed 
a very serious ^as 2 iect, as a charge of murder could be 
preferred and possibly sustained* against every person 
who had been present, for the assembly had been an 
unlawful one, and not even the palliation of self- 
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defence could be urged as an excuse for the killing of 
the victims in the brutal affair. It can be well 
imagined how tremendous was the excitement when tlio 
new's spread; and the strong sporting tastes of tlio 
neighbourhood led to hostile demonstrations against the 
police. It seemed, indeed, at one time as if a serious 
riot was imminent, and it became necessary to make a 
strong sliow of force in order to overawe the “ gents 
what took a hinterest in the noble hart,’’ as they were 
described enthusiastically by a little cobbler wlio had 
staked liis “ bit ” on the “Nottin^liam Lamb,” and now 
found himself not only minus his money, but called 
upon to answer a very grave offence against the law. 
Although “Billy the Bruiser” had managed to get away, 
it was thought at first that he would speedily be 
arrested. It was absolutely necessary, of course, that 
he, as one of the ringleaders, should be taken, and no 
doubt was entertained thiA in'a very little while he 
would be safely under lock and key ; but they who so 
reckoned did so without theii'host, and, as is generally 
the case, the reckoning was found to be entirely out. 
Twenty-fouEt hours elapsed and not a trace of Billy 
could bo found. Aided by a few staunch and faitlrful 
adhorentc* ho had managed to completely elude the 
vigilance of those who were on the look-out for 
him, and no tidings of his whereabouts were forth¬ 
coming. 

It need perhaps scarcely be remarked that amongst 
the unlettered portibn of the community all those who 
were under arr(?&t were regarded as martyrs; for amongst 
these untutored savages—they were really little better— 
a prize fight was considered a perfectly legitimate affair, 
and it was looked upon as an outrage on the liberty of 
the free-born Briton to interfere with his amusements, 
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and stop him from indulging his tastes according to his 
inclination. Even amongst the friends and hackers of 
the “ Nottingham Lamb” this feeling prevailed, notv/ith- 
standing that they were bitterly incensed against the 
“ Bruiser ” for having so completely upset all their calcu¬ 
lations. The clamour increased as the daj^s passed, and 
Bill still remained at large. Those who had been sent 
on a wild-goose chase to the New Forest, and so 
completely sold and deceived, were very fierce in their 
denunciations of the “ Bruiser for, smarting as they 
were from a sense of having been made fools of, they 
wanted somebody to vent their rage against, and no one 
could serve that purpose better than the absent Bill, who 
could not raise his voice in his own defence. As might 
bo expected under the circumstances, his vilifiers and 
detractors accused him of all kinds of things. They 
said he was a coward, that be had fought unfairly, that ho 
had taken advantago*of liis opponent’s exhaustion to 
make a furious onslaught upon him. As a matter of 
fact, however, the evid^ence of the less biassed, less 
prejudiced, and more fairly disposed spectators of the 
fight refuted all tliese accusations, and il was declared 
'tkat Bill had beaten by reason of his better staying 
powers, his superior strength, and his great??* coolness. 

Amongst the respectable classes of society tlirough- 
out the land the indignation was very strong, and 
such brutal exhibitions were denounced in no measui^d 
terms. 

The coroner’s iiKpiest, wliich wa\ held in Nottingham, 
led to a renewal of the excitement, and the large 
number of people implicated in the charge gave the 
affair an importance that otherwise it might havd* 
lacked. The evidence that was given was of the most 
conflicting nature, but the inquiry ended in the only 
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way it could end; wliile“Bill the Bruiser,” otherwise 
William Orme, Avas called upon to answer a charge of 
wilful murder, his backers, and all the otliers Avho had 
been arrested, were answerable for manslaughter. Such 
was the coroner’s verdict, and though all the others 
were admitted to bail, a warrant Avas issued for the 
arrest of Bill, and it was placed in my hands for execu¬ 
tion. A rumour was current at this time that Bill had 
escaped from the country, and had succeeded in reaeliing 
a place of safety Avhere ho could not bo touehed by 
British law. This rumour, Avhich liad only been 
vaguely liinted at, grew into a definite statement,. 
Avhich found its way into the sporting prints Avhen it 
became known that I Avas entrusted Avith the duty of 
liunting Bill doAvn. I did not attach much importance 
to these statements, fo:.’ I Avas too old a bird to be 
caught with cliatf, and I had no doubt in my own 
mind that attempts were bt/ng nyide to tlirow mo off 
the scent, though, let me say here frankly, tliat there 
was really no scent at this tini^. Incredible as it may 
seem, Bill and his friends had succeeded in getting 
away from the scene of action without leaving the 
sbghtest trace behind. This was (‘ortainly strange; buj’ 
it must be^<reniembered that the fight had been con¬ 
ducted Avith great secrecy, and, at the outside, not more 
than five hundred people witnessed it. When Bill 
fiirl it was nearly dark, and a cold mist enwrapped the 
earth, and oonsideuably favoured him in his flight, and 
whether he had gone#north or south, east or west, was 
not apparent. But though this was the case, I did not 
anticipate any great difficulty in executing the warrant, 
sis subsequent events will show, however, I was a little 
out in my calculation here ; and the taking of “ Bill the 
Bruiser ” was to prove one of the most extraordinarily 
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dramatic affairs that any one could possibly have 
dreamed of. 

When Bill and his friends left the field of action the 
night was closing in, and the fog had thickened to such 
an extent that it was difficult to distinguish anything 
many yards away. Of course all this was in favour of 
Bill, and he aud his “ pals ” seemed to have made the 
most of tlieir advantages. I succeeded in ascertaining 
•that they—half-a-dozen of them altogether—struck 
across the country as the crow flies. I found this out 
by tracing their footsteps tlu'ough the muddy fields, and 
by the gaps they made in the hedges and fences in 
getting through. At last they struck the high roa^b 
and gained a little out-of-the-world village, where they 
refreshed themselves at the inn, and after a rest of two 
or three hours left. It was then pitch dark, and raining 
heavil}”, and the question I had to determine was the 
route they had taken f?om Siere. Two-and-a half miles 
away was a station on the Great Northern line, and 
about four miles off w£ls a Midland Railway station. 
In dwelling upon this 1 inclined to the opinion that 
they would go to the Great Northern on account of the 
«korter distance, for they would bo fagged and weary, 
and, moreover, anxious to place as much •ground as 
possible between themselves and the scene of the 
encounter. Moreover, I found, by reference to the 
time-table, that having regard to the hour at whioh 
they left the inn they would get n train sooner on the 
Great Northern either for the nortJi or the south than 
they would on the Midland. Ana this fact would, I 
felt convinced in my own mind, weigh with them. On 
pursuing my inquiries, however, I could not at first get 4 
any information that tended to confirm my views. 
Bnt on looking at the time that they would be likely 
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to arrive at the village I ascertained that the last 
X^assenger train that night would have been gone 
nearly three-quarters of an hour before they arrived. 

Under these circumstances, what would they be likely 
to do h I asked myself, llemain there all night or go 
on ? It seemed in the highest degree i^robablo, having 
regard to theii* eagerness to get away, that they would 
X^ush on. But how ? Not on foot x^r<>bably, as the 
only point at which they could catch a train was a large 
town, distant some nine miles or so. That nine miles 
to men in their condition would Ve too much, therefore 
they would ride. 

In the village were two inus. One had a livery 
stable, the other liad not; so I weut to the one with the 
livery stable and interviewed the landlord, and sure 
enough I was informed that the x^arty, finding they had 
missed the last train for the night, hired a conveyance, 
and wore driven to the tchvn mentioned, where they 
were dropped at an liotol near the station. They 
waited tliere an hour, then departed, but as the train 
that left at that time was a' soutli-bound train tlicy 
must have gone by it. It was a fast train, only stopping 
once between there and London. This was disapx)oiLra^ 
ing to me^<as it seemed to argue that they liad gone to 
London, and if so it was x^robablo that the rumours 
about Bill having found refuge on the Continent were 
true. But I was not disheartened, nor inclined to give 
up the quest in daspair ; so to London I wont also, and, 
failing to get on thoyscent, I got myself up in a very 
horsey garb, and repaired one evening to the well- 
known public-house called the “ Hare and Hounds,” in 
the neighbourhood of Drury Ijane. 

This house was kept by a retired pugilist named 
John Armstrong. He was then far advanced in years, 
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but ill his time he had been a noted boxer, and had 
stood before some of the most celebrated pugilists of the 
day. His place was the rendezvous and resort of the 
“fancy’’ from all parts of the Metropolis. The class of 
men who frequented the place were for the most part of 
a low type. There were hangers-on, loafers, racing men, 
pugilists, dog-i"acers, and a nondescript lot who lived 
goodness knows how, and were ready for any 
{tdveiiture—from picking a pocket to nobbling a horse. 
Out of this OUa Vodvida of rascaldom John Armstrong 
made a good living, and amongst them a good deal of 
information of what was going on in the so-called 
“ world of sport ” was to be picked up, and I deemed it 
tlie very likeliest place to get on the scent of the man I 
was looking for. 

At the back of the house Jack had a large tap-room, 
where his patrons congregated to smoke villainous 
tobacco, consume bad ^drinfi, and exchange views on 
their favourite subjects. Into this room I entered one 
night about ton o’clock, tho hour at which the place 
was most crowded. It was a long room with wliitc- 
"vvashed walls, adorned with vulgar and common 
(fll^ravings or paintings of pugilistic encounters, horse 
races, coursing matches, and tho like. The% floor was 
sanded, and up each side of the room were rows of 
common forms and tables, while on a rough platform at 
one end sparring matches occasionally took place, mucl^ 
to tho delight of tho patrons of tlv) establishment. 
Wlien I entered, tho atmosphere w'as so befogged with 
the fumes of tobacco that until my eyeshot accustomed 
to it I could scarcely distinguish anybody; wliile the 
din and confusion of many voices, pitched in nil keys, 
were bewildering and deafening. I had difficulty in 
finding a seat, but at last I did so by the side of a little 
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man, who had a cadaverous face, hair cropped in New 
Bailey style, very watery eyes, and a general expression 
of low cunning. He wore tight trousers, a small cut¬ 
away jacket, and a long red waistcoat, adorned with blue 
glass buttons. I soon scraped acquaintance with him, 
and learnt that he was a stableman, and had been in 
several of the stables of some of the great trainers, but 
was at that time out of employment, and had been out 
for three or four montlis. 

Wlien I had got used to the smoke and glanced round 
the room, I was struck by the fax3t that out of the many 
present there was not a single face that, according to my 
view, had honesty stamped on it. Every man there was 
a thoroughly worldly rascal, who would not have 
hesitated to cheat his own mother if he could have 
derived any advantage by so doing. 

My neighbour was a talkative fellow, though the only 
subjects upon which he cotild converse were horses, the 
ring, dog fights, or dog races. A pint of “four half” 
which I stood for him made J^im eommimicativc, and ho 
enlightened mo as to wlio wat? who in the room; and 
pointed with a feeling of pride to a big, bullet-headed, 
small-eyed, low-browed fellow% w^lio sat at the centro'^of 
the table «tnd was surrounded by an admiring crowd, as 
the “ celebrated pugilist, Micky M^Caithy,” known far 
and wide as the “Irish Boy.” As the “Boy” was 
tevidently a lion, I resolved to make his acquaintance, 
for it struck mo i;hat he might bo able to afford me some 
information. Not •wittingly, for I did not think for a 
moment that he was likely to say anything if he could 
help it that would be of assistance to the representatives 
of the law. My chance to get in conversation with 
him did not occur for some time. Then, finding that 
my new-made acquaintance, who had imbibed sundry 
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pints of beer at my expense, knew him well, I expressed 
a strong desire for an introduction; and the little 
fellow in the wonderful red waistcoat and blue buttons 
undertook to do the needful. So we both rose and 
edged our way to the champion bruiser, and the little 
man exclaimed—“ How goes it with you, Mickey ? 

“ Oh, foine,” answered the “ Boy,” with a grin that 
contorted his mouth into the shape of a horse collar. 
He was a huge fellow, with tremendous wrists and 
hands, and seemed capable of felling an ox. I thought 
that my introducer seemed a bit awed in the presence 
of the Irishman, but he blurted out— 

“ Mickey, here^s a cove as wants to shake your hand; 
and he’s going to stand some beer and bacca.” 

On this, the Boy ” stretched forth his great paw, 
and grasped mine in the grip of a vice ; and though in 
those days I was by no means a chicken, I could not 
help wincing as the bones of my fingers fairly cracked. 

“ Sit down, chum,” he said, as he dragged mo on to 
the form beside him ; “ always glad to know one of the 
right sort. Here, Jimmy! ”—this to a waiter who was 
taking orders—“ this gent wants yez.” ^ 

I'he “ gent ” referred to was, of course, myself ; and 
as I understood the delicate hint perfectly "well, I 
inquired of Mickey what he would refresh himself with, 
and he roared out—“ Oh, Jimmy knows my weakness. 
I never takes anything but Irish.” 

Irish was accordingly ordered, with sundry pots of 
beer for the “ Boy’s ” admirers, andV when pipes had 
been refilled we fell to conversation. I found. that 
Mickey was pretty well primed as it was, and inclined 
to be talkative ; and after a time I managed adroitly to 
refer to the late fight between the “ Nottingham Lamb ” 
and “ Billy the Bruiser.” Whereupon Mickey soon made 
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it manifest that he bore no great love for the deceased 
“ Lamb/’ and was all unmindful of the proverb which 
counsels us not to speak ill of the dead; for in language 
that was particularly peppery and strong he reviled the 
deceased pugilist, and spoke of liim as a “follow who 
never done a square mill in liis life.” By this I 
understood him to mean that the “ Nottingham Lamb” 
had never fought a fair fight. 

As I was not desirous of entering on a discussion on 
the subject, I avoided it, and remarked after a pause— 

“ Well, I suppose they are not likely to take 
Billy ? ” 

“ I’m not so sure of that,” answered Mickey. 

“ But he isn’t in this country ? ” I remarked, query- 

ingly- 

“ Ain’t he,” exclaimed Mike, looking at me with a 
look of contempt, as though he thought I was a fool for 
thinking as so many other people thought. 

Gauging my man to a nicety, I replied with an air 
of innocence— 

“ Well, of course, I don’t know, but everybody says 
he is not.” * 

“ Everybody! ” sneered Mike, with the very acme'bf 
scorn dcqpicted on his coarse features. “ Who is every¬ 
body ? ” Then in a sort of cjonfidential manner he 
added—“ Look here, cully, any fool can gull the British 
public. They are about as soft-headed a lot as you can 
get anywhere.”* 

“ Then you mc)/ln to say,” I remarked, in an under¬ 
tone, “ that Bflly hasn’t left the country ? ” 

“ I don’t mean to say anything one way or t’other,” 
answered Mike, as lio took a deep swig at his drink. 
“ A wink’s as good as a nod to a blind horse,” he added^ 
wiping his mouth with the back of his hand. 
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So it is,” I muttered, “ and I’m not so thick-headed 
that I can’t see through a millstone as well as most men. 
The fact is, I suppose Bill is in hiding somewhere not 
far off.” 

Mike took another drink, and then leaned a little 
towards me, as though he was going to give expression 
to some sapient remark. 

He was evidently a fellow who liked to patronize 
those whom he came in contact with, and it was 
evident that ho considered himself a i^erson of 
considerable importance. But he was illiterate, wooden, 
and stupid, though, of course, he did not think so ; yet 
I felt confident that if allowed to follow the bent of his 
own mind he would ultimately give himself away. 

“ Look here, covey,” he said, “ are you a pal o’ 
Bill’s ? ” 

“No, mate ; I never saw him.” 

“ What’s your interest in him, then ? ” 

“ Well, I suppose, like most other people, I’m kind 
of curious.” 

“ Then it strikes me, old man, your curiosity won’t be 
satisfied.” 

laughed at this, and said— 

“ I suppose it won’t. But look here, mate, I tell you 
one thing that astonishes mo, and that is the way the 
police have been bamboozled.” 

“ The police! ” cried Mike, with an expression of 
intense disgust, and spitting on the floor as if the very 
utterance of the word had brought a'liasty flavour into 
his mouth — “The police,” he repeated,* why, I tell 
you, there ain’t no more pot-headed duffers living than 
the police. They knows nothing. They ean’t see 
things what’s under their very eyes.” 

“ {Some of them can’t,” I put in, with a laugh. 

I 2 
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“ Some of ’em. I tell you none of ’em can. They 
can only see legs of mutton and other things of that 
kind what the slaveys hands to ’em from tlie areas when 
the masters and mistresses ain’t a-lookiiig. No, pal, 
take my tip, the police is stupid as owls in the day 
time, and run tlieir heads against ’em as they’re look¬ 
ing for without a-knowing of it. Wliy, blame me, if 
they liadn’t been so wooden tliey’d ’a knowM as Bill 
wasn’t likely to leave his gal behind; and as his gal’s 
still in Sunderland you may bet your marrow bones 
tliat Bill ain’t a thousand miles off.” 

Tlie fellow in imparting this little scrap of informa¬ 
tion liad given himself away, as I anticipated ho would, 
and he proved that he was far more wooden-headed f hau 
the police against whom he railed. As I did not deem 
it advisable to pursue that particular subject further I 
talked about something else; and thoroughly won 
Mike’s confidence and good will by treating him to 
several pints of beer “ sweetened with rum ” as ho 
termed; and which was evidently a beverage that gave 
him a vast amount of satisfaction. 

It was midnight when we arose to go. By that time 
Mike was “ full to the bung ” as the saying is, !i;iid iiVlt 
only wa'ii he liilarious, but ho was pugilistically disposed, 
and ho expressed an ardent longing ‘‘ to chaw up ” a 
dozen or so of policemen. His friends gathered about 
him and endeavoured to restrain his impetuosity, and, 
taking advantage of this I slipped away, and as I 
wended my way Jlomeward I felt that I had stmek a 
trail by meanS of a little manoeuvring which woidd 
enable me to run “ Billy the Bruiser ” down. 

By the first train I could get the following morning 
I was on my way to Sunderland, where in due course I 
arrived, and proceeded to reconnoitre, with the result 
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that I learnt that Bill had not been seen since the fight, 
hut that “ his gal,’* as Mike had called her, was living 
in a little cottage on the edge of a blighted moorland 
that was entirely undermined, and rendered dangerous 
to strangers owing to the many unprotected openings to 
disused coal mines. The “ gal ” was perliaps twenty- 
eight or thirty years of age, who was, as I ascer¬ 
tained, to heooine Bill’s wife. She Avas a big, strapping, 
coarse sort of a Avomau, Avho liad lived in the mining 
district all her life, and came of a family of miners. 
Her name was Lizzie Saunders. She lived Avith her 
motlier, a very old Avoman avIio had lost two husbands 
and four fine sons at different periods through mine 
explosions. I very soon made myself acquainted Avitli 
the fact that the man I Avas looking for AA'as not hiding 
ill the cottage, but certain movements on the part of 
Lizzie led me to conclude that she kneAV Avhere he Av^as, 
so I shadoAved her very closely, and one evening, a few 
days after I had arriA^ed, I saAv her leave her cottage 
carrying a large bundle and a lantern. 

It Avas not }'et quite dai'k, but Avas a bitter evening, 
Avith a gloomy, loAvering sky, that threatened a down¬ 
pour, Avhilo a freezing Avind SAA’ept over the^ moorland, 
across Avhicli “ Ijiz took her Avay Avith the air of one who 
Avas thoroughly acquainted Avith every inch of the 
ground. It Avas not an easy matter to folio av her; 
firstly, because if she turned round she would be apt to 
see me, as the barren moor, Avhich boro a strong 
resemblance to Macbeth’s blasted he?»th, aiforded one not 
the slightest shelter; and secondly, asI’soondiscovered, 
the ground Avas full of pitfalls and dangerous holes that 
craved wary walking. 

The scene Avas one strangely weird and repellant in 
the fast-falliug darkness. On one part loomed up, 
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gaunt and grim, the ruins of an engine-house, the broken 
wheel, from which depended a length of rusty chain, 
being sharply cut against the western sky, where still 
lingered an angry light. This rotting monument of a 
dead and gone industry that had once flourished there 
looked exceedingly mournful amidst its blackened and 
blasted surroundings, while the dangling chain was 
strongly suggestive of a gibbet. Notwithstanding the 
difficulties I had to contend against, I managed to keep 
the woman in sight, but in the increasing darkness 
this was by no means easy, afad as her figure was 
silhouetted against the gloomy sky she looked like a 
phantom. 

Suddenly she disappeared. In saying “ suddenly 
I mean suddenly; for one instant her figure filled my 
vision, the next she had gone as if she had been caught 
up by a blast of wind and whirled out of sight or the 
earth had opened and swallowed her. I hurried 
forward as fast as I could to the spot where I supposed 
I had last seen her, but not a trace anywhere of her 
could I find. I strained my eyes in all directions, but 
it was useless. I listened, but only the fitfully moaning 
wind broke the stillness. I waited there fully an hofti*, 
but without result. The darkness was then intense, 
the rain falling heavily, and slowly and disappointed I 
began to pick my way back to town. It was a ticklish 
bit of business, and I quite believe I should have come 
to grief if, fortunately, I had not been provided with a 
box of matches an^d two or three newspapers which I 
had stufied into my pocket. I made paper torches, and 
was thus enabled to get along ; and it was with a sense 
of relief that I found myself at last on the cobble stones 
of the mining village, from whence after a walk of 
three or four miles I gained the town. 
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The problem that the night had given me set me 
pondering for some time, and I was at a loss to account 
for Liz’s disappearance; but at last I came to the 
conclusion that Bill was in hiding somewhere on the 
moor, and that she had gone to him. To say that he 
was hiding on the moor, however, was rather vague; 
for, as a matter of fact, there was no place on the moor 
which would have afforded him the slightest shelter, or 
that would have enabled him to escape the vigilance 
of any one searching for him. So I asked myself 
if it was not exceedmgly likely that he had found 
a hiding-place beneath the moor in some of the old 
workings. 

Full of this idea, I fell asleep, and early the next 
day, which was wet and wretched, I clothed myself in 
mackintosh and set off to explore the scene of my little 
adventure the night before, in the hope that I might 
pick up some sign tlrat would guide me. I should 
mention that I previously ascertained that Lizzie was 
at home in her cottage, though I could not find out at 
what time she had returned. 

The daylight, such as it was, did not improve the 
Appearance of the moorland, which was black and 
blighted with the refuse of the pits, whife^here and 
there were deep, dark. Stygian-looking pools of water 
that had a grim suggestiveness about them. I made 
my dreary way towards the ruined engine-house, n^t 
far from which Liz had disappeared^ and then I pro¬ 
ceeded to a critical examination o^ the ground for some 
distance round about, until, in a 'hollow, I discovered 
the opening to a disused working. Some pieces of 
paper, in which meat and bread had evidently been, 
wrapped, were lying about, and there was an empty 
bottle that had held beer, a few drops still remaining. 
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I also noticed many footprints which crossed and 
recrossed and ran into each other, and though these 
prints bore the impress of nails, the marks had been 
made by a woman’s boot. Women in the mining 
districts generally wear nailed boots like men. Across 
the mouth of the working was an old beam, which, 
though black and decayed in parts, was trustworthy 
enough, as I proved by testing it. Then I critically 
examined the beam, and found unmistakable traces of 
a rope having been recently tlirown across it; and ns I 
sat straddled legs on the beam dver the dark liole the 
fumes of tobacco smoke came up to my nostrils; and 
as I made my way back to terra finna I felt sure I had 
discovered “Billy the Bruiser’s” hiding-place. And 
the inferences I drew were that he had found a retreat 
there, and was kept ■well supplied with necessaries by 
his sweetheart, Avho was in the habit of lowering her¬ 
self down to her lover by mcafts of a rope swung over 
tlie beam. 

Having learnt so much I withdrew, and burned 
back to the town as fast as I could, where I at once 
secured the i^rvices of four constables in plain clothes, 
and then we proceeded back to the moor, reaching tliort^ 
as the afUjnioon was on the wane. We had provided 
ourselves with a collide of lanterns, besides a bull’s-eye, 
some rope and plenty of candles ; while in my pocket I 
bud the warrant for Bill’s arrest. 

When wo reached*the pit mouth, we found to our 
surprise that a rope*liung over the beam. As tliere 
was no rope when I left, it was evident tliat somebody 
had gone down, and I at once jumped to the conclusion 
•that Liz must be below; so we lay for a little 

time, and presently, from our place of concealment, 
we saw the rope agitated, and in the course of a 
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minute or so Liz came up hand over hand, with all 
the agility of a young sailor. Then, swinging her¬ 
self to tlie bank, with the air of one thoroughly 
practised in the feat, she landed, drew the rope, 
unhitched it, and proceeded to hide it in the ruined 
engine-house, where we had concealed ourselves behind 
heaps of rubbish. She did not observe us, and, having 
finished her business, she went away. 

I could not help but admire the devotion and courage 
she thus displayed in her lover’s behalf, and I regretted 
the deplorable circumsfanoes which rendered it necessary 
for me to destroy her little romance. 

Wlien she was well out of sight, I and my comrades 
lield a consultation as to the best thing to be done, and 
I decided that we must at once descend into the pit. 
With Lizzie’s rope and what we had brought "with us 
we had enough to enable two men to go down at one 
time. The length of rope Liz had used gave us a good 
idea of the depth we should have to descend, and which, 
according to that, was not more than twenty yards 
This indicated that Bill was concealed in some part of 
the upper workings, and one of the men with me said 
ttiat he remembered the pit was flooded years ago, and 
he believed the lower part of the shaft had beea boarded 
over at the time. 

Liz’s rope was knotted so as to prevent the hands 
from slipping; and we adopted the same plan with thb 
other rope. As we considered that 'three of us were 
sufficient to tackle Bill, it was arran!^ed that one should 
remain at the pit mouth as a sentry* that two of us 
should descend simultaneously, and the third was 
to follow immediately one of the ropes was clear. 
Putting our candles in our pockets, and strapping 
our lanterns, which we had already lighted, around 
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US, we oommenced to descend, I and my comrade 
going first. 

It was a strange sensation as wo swung out into the 
yawning and unknown gulf of inky darkness, and I 
could not avoid an increased feeling of admiration for 
Liz, who braved the dangers for tlie sake of the man 
she loved. Slowly wo descended until we came to^ a 
cavernous-like opening in the side of the shaft, while 
below iis was water that looked as black as ink. Swings- 
ing ourselves to the opening, we landed, and, casting the 
light of our lanterns ahead, we observed a sort of 
gallery running into the bowels of the earth. Follow¬ 
ing this we came to a point where the galleries branched 
off in two different ways. By this time tlie third man 
had descended, and wo left him at the junction, and I 
and the other proceeded up the right gallery, but had 
not gone very far when a cry alarmed us, and rushing 
back we found the third man in the grasp of Bill, wlio 
had evidently been on the alert, and was making desper¬ 
ate efforts to get past the man, in order, no doubt, to reach 
the ropes and escape, and leave us imprisoned in that 
dreadful cavern. The man had probably divined this, 
and he was struggling frantically to restrain the giaitv 
bruiser jjfdm carrying out his plan, which Bill would 
have succeeded in doing in a very short time, for he had 
almost knocked the senses out of his opponent. We at 
«nce tackled him, and as we did so the third man 
slipped unconscious to the ground, the result of a 
terrible blow on tliQ forehead. 

Then ensued a* struggle of the most determined 
character. The burly ruffian seemed to be endowed 
with the strength of a lion, and ho fought like a lion at 
bay, and the united strength of myself and mate seemed 
to be incapable of doing more than restraining him 
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from pulverizing us, I tried with might and main to 
get the handcuffs on him, and did manage to secure one 
wrist, but with one tremendous wrench he broke from 
us, made a mad rush for the dangling rope, but in his 
excitement missed it, or lost his hold in some way, and 
plunged down into the black water with a blood-curling 
splash. We waited breathlessly, expecting him to rise, 
and ready to grasp him if he did so. But two, three, five, 
ton minutes passed, and then it became only too evident 
that “ Billy the Bruiser ’’ had plunged into eternity. It 
was a dreadful, a harre)wing denouement to the strange 
drama, but from the character of the man it w^as to be 
expected. So other people said. This argued, however, 
that Bill had committed suicide. As a matter of fact, 
he had done nothing of the kind; for I was an eye¬ 
witness to the whole affair, and I am convinced in my 
own mind that his intention was to escape ; but being 
excited he lost his ho},d, and so met his death in the 
dark jut, which was as foul and noisome as the pit of 
Aclieron. 

When a full half hour liad elapsed, and there was no 
longer the shadow of a doubt that Bill was dead, we 
Returned to the upper earth, having restored our comrade 
to consciousness, lie was much mauled anti ^battered, 
and it was with difficulty we succeeded in getting him 
to the surface. 

For several days attempts were made to recover Billis 
body, but it was only on the eighths day that it was 
grappled and brought to the surface, bloated and 
swollen out of all semblance to *the. fellow we had 
encountered in the Cimmerian gloom of the pit. It is 
perhaps needless to say that amongst the rough, 
uncultivated population of the district for many miles 
around Bill had many sympathizers, and his funeral 
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was made the occasion for a public demonstration. The 
miners and their women turned out in their thousands. 
But there was one woman who did not come. That 
was Liz. When she heard of her lovor^s fate she gave 
one great cry of agony, and lier reason fled. 
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MUCKLE JOCK, THE GLASGOW STAR¬ 
GAZER. 

Fiiom amongst tlio many strange characters I have had 
to deal with in tlie course of a long and varied career I 
douht if I could select a more remarkable one than 
John Cameron, wlio for long years was familiarly 
known as ‘‘ Miicklo Jock o’ the Gallowgate.” This 
illiterate, uneducated rascal exemplified in a very start¬ 
ling way the dictum of the cynical “ 8agc of Chelsea,” 
that in Great llritain there are tliirty millions of 
people, mostly fools. Jock belonged to the rogues. 
Jlis intelligence, such as it was, was used to extract the 
money from the pockets, of the fools; and he managed 
not only to make a fat living, but actually to accumu¬ 
late property, in the shape of houses, and stocks, and 
shares. 

Jock was locally referred to as the “Stargazer,” and 
Jto was looked upon by many jieoplo as an actual 
wizard, in possession of sujiernatural powers. The 
house ho inhabited belonged to him. It was an old and 
dilapidated place, but in the top flat be had fitted up 
two or three rooms, and he called them his studio, 
one of the rooms he had a large telescope, with which 
he professed to study the stars; but it may be doubted 
if he knew Jupiter from the Great B.ear, or Uranus 
from the Pole Star. That was of little moment, how¬ 
ever ; his victims believed that his knowledge was 
profound, and they were apparently satisfied. One of 
the rooms was his reception room, into which his 
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victims were ushered before they had the honour of 
being introduced to the great man’s studio, where their 
futures were foretold by the stars; and for those who 
were bigger fools than the rest there was the ‘‘ magical 
cabinet,” where a young man or woman saw his future 
wife or her fiitui’e husband. Tliis precious cabinet was 
hung ^\dth black Velvet, and was kept perfectly dark. 
At one end was a mirror, and by means of a simple bit 
of trickery a man or woman’s face was made to appear 
in the mirror, and the poor, simple, deluded noodles, 
who jiaid their half-crowns to gfl) into the room—for 
that was the amount the rascal cliarged—believed they 
actually saw their future partner in life. It is perhaps 
almost needless to say that the majority of the victims 
were girls and women; nor let it bo supposed that 
all these silly people belonged to the lower classes. It 
would, I think, astonish the reader if I were to publish 
the names of some of those wlicf,patronized the knave. 
They occupied positions in life where the uninitiated 
would hardly expect to find such weakness and supersti¬ 
tion; but it is a pitiable fact that such rascals as 
Muekle Joels; can always secure rich patrons to trade 
upon. 

Jock’s in%duH operandi of securing these human flies 
was delightfully simple. It consisted in extensively 
advertising, and the following is a copy of his advertise¬ 
ment, which for several years appeared in a large 
number of country phpers as well as in those of Glas¬ 
gow :— • 

T he Future Infailibly Revealed. Your ]>laueta ruled and youi- 
fortunes accurately told. Invaluable advice given to those about 
to set out on a journey, and those about to be niarricd or to enter upon 
* any undertaking. Ladies may sec thoir future hiisbaiuls ; gentlemen 
their future wives. The science of tlio heav(;ns 1ms lieen brniiglit lo 
bear upon these important matters, and the stars anj read with au 
accuracy that is perfectly astounding. Momentous ijucstioiis can bo 
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answered, and important events foretold. Thousands of testimonials 
Irom the aristocracy and people in all ranks of life. Those who can¬ 
not apply personally, should write to John Cameron, Esq., Professor 
ol Astrology, Gallowgate, Glasgow. 

Incredible as it may seem, it is nevertheless a fact 
that “John Cameron, Esq., Professor of Astrology,” 
spent upwards of a thousand pounds a year for many 
years in advertising, and this will afford some indication 
of the way in which he drew in the money from the 
gullible simpletons. 

In the days to which I am alluding the law did not 
condescend to take any notice of such impostors as 
Mucklo Jock. Technically he committed an offence, 
but nobody thought it worth while to prosecute him. 
Since then the law has been amended, and the so-called 
and self-styled “ astrologers ” and “ fortune-tellers ” can 
be dealt with very severely, so that the game has to be 
carried on with great secrecy by those who still defy the 
law. In Jock’s time, iTowever, he and knaves of the 
same colour could carry on their rascally trade openly, 
and with comparative impunity. It was said in effect 
that if those who were deceived did not think it worth 
thei|^while to take action it was not the plaoe of the law 
to do 80. A different view is now taken, ^and more 
protection is accorded to the fools, while the rogues have 
a harder time of it. 

Eor my own part, I had long looked upon Jock as a 
public nuisance, and considered that ho ought to b^ 
prevented from enriching himself at ^ the expense of 
those who wore weak enough to be ih'awn into his net. 
But it was not my business to take'the matter up 
without authority. Nevertheless, I kept my eye upon 
him, and thought that the day might come when I 
should bo able, in the name of the law, to prevent him 
from fleecing any more victims. 
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Physically, he certainly was a very striking-looking 
man. He was powerfully built, with quite a command¬ 
ing presence. In his youth he must have been good- 
looking ; but when I knew him his face was wrinkled 
and yellow; he had long white hair hanging about his 
shoulders, and a long grey beard tliat descended almost 
to his waist. Whenever he took his walks abroad he 
wore a green cloak that reached nearly to his heels, and 
he carried a j^oi^derous oaken staff, on which were 
engraved all sorts of liieroglyphics. In tlie neighbour¬ 
hood in which he lived the pedple regarded liim with 
profound respect and positive awe. It was rumoured 
that ho had untold wealth, and tliat of course begot the 
respect; wliilo his mysterious manner, his grandiloquent 
language, and his professed knowledge of “ the science 
of the heavens ” accounted for the awe. How lie came 
to be called Muckle Jock I don’t know; but possibly 
the mhviquot had beem bestowed upon him on account 
of his supposed great learning. 

So far as was ever ascertained, Jock had never been 
married, and had no family and no relatives. The only 
people ho kept about him were a middle-aged man and 
woman. The woman attended to Jiis wants, and th^ 
man wore a kind of uniform, and bov/ed the visitors in 
and out. As they had a pretty comfortable berth of it, 
it was not likely, of course, that they would ever speak 
Against their master. In fact, they did everything they 
could to foster 1:ho * belief in his supernatural powers. 
In his own way, Jock was an epicure and a gourmand, 
and the style *in which he lived was not the least 
curious part of his nature. His appetite was, I believe, 
enormous, and he had a particular weakness for good 
liquor—a weakness that he 'gratified to the fullest 
extent. 
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One (lay, wlien J(jok was perliaps at tlie most 
flourishing period of his career, a lady living in tlio 
West End complained of having been robbed of 
jewellery of considerable value and a sura of money 
amounting to nearly tweiily pounds. She was a widow 
lady named Graham, and was possessed of means that 
enabled her to live in good stjde in a fine West End 
house, where she kept several servants. She had two 
daughters—one fourteen and the other sixteen. They 
were named respectively Margaret and Jessie. 
According to the lady’s own account, she had been to 
London on some business, leaving her daughters in 
charge of the house. On her return they informed 
her that the preceding day, on going into her bedroom, 
they found that the cabinet laid been broken open, and 
as they knew that she kej^t jewellery there they were 
afraid it must have been that which had tempted the 
thieves. 

Mrs. Graham was inconsolable about her loss, as some 
of the pieces of jew'ellery, she said, were old family 
relics, and she would not willingly have parted with 
them at any price, and so she at once gave informaiiim 
(Vf the robbery to the police. I was requested to make 
inquiries, and at once proceeded to the house and inter¬ 
viewed Mrs. Graham. The loss of her property greatly 
distressed her. She did not care so much for the money, 
she said, as the jewellery, and she expressed the greatest 
anxiety to recover it. 

Now, it was very clear that as the house had not been 
broken into, the robbery must have been effected by 
somebody on the premises, and it Avas therefore only 
in accordance with common sense that I shoidd turn my 
attention to the servants. They consisted of a ladylike 
woman named Jane Wilson, who fulfilled the duties of 
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housekeeper, and had been with the family for many 
years. There were three other female servants, 
including a maid who attended to the wants of the 
Misses Graham, and there was a man-servant, who 
occupied the position of groom, coachman, and 
gardener. 13iit he did not live in the liouso. He 
had rooms over the stable, which was at the top of 
the gar<ien, and reached from a side street. He was a 
married man with a wife and two children, who 
lived with him, and his wife did needlework for the 
people round about. I saw nothing in connection 
■with this man which was calculated to engender sus- 
j)icioii ill any way. He was higlily respected by his 
employer, who gave him a most excellent character. 

Of the other servants one was a new-comer. She 
was a chambermaid, and liad only been with the 
family a few weeks. At first, I thouglit it worth 
while to give special attention to this girl, but my 
iiifpiiries failed to elicit anything calculated to place 
her in an unfavourable position. Indeed, I may 
almost say that the same remark applied to all the 
others. Neyertlieless, 1 f(*lt it incumbent upon me to 
make a search of their boxes, in the hope* that .some clu6 
might b^ brought to light. 

This is always a very disagreeable job, and to any 
one who is i>erfectly innocent it is painfully irksome and 
irritating. Mrs. Graham was at first reluctant to give 
her consent to the search being carried out. But I 
reminded her that thougli it was not a pleasant duty it 
was a very necessary one, in order that no clianco should 
be thrown away of vindicating the law, and recovering 
the lost property. She thereupon—being convinced by 
my argument—assembled her household in the kitchen, 
and with considerable delicacy and tact explained to 
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them the importance of submitting to the search, for 
while she did not for a single moment think any of them 
had been base enough to rob her, she considered that in 
justice to themselves they should readily consent, and 
give every facility to the officer entrusted with the duty 
of trying to discover the guilty person. 

Although they readily acquiesced in her j^roposition, 
they were all indignant that circumstances should have 
placed them in such an unpleasant position, for un- 
pleasjint it was. However, it had to be done, and I 
carried the search out thoroughly, but without finding 
the slightest trace of the missing property. 

So far, then, it seemed as if the business would have 
to be relegated to the category of undiscovered crimes, 
and there was a certain mystery about it which was very 
puzzling. Mrs. Graham suggested the idea that some 
stranger had found his way in from the street, and had 
broken open the cabinet: I could not, however, support 
that, for it argued on the part of the stranger a 
knowledge of the house and a special knowledge of that 
particular cabinet. Moreover, there were so many 
things about that the thief might have taken Ij'ing 
icady to his hand that it was difficult to frame a 
hypothesis that would account for his leaving tiiem and 
going straight to the cabinet, which must have taken 
some little time to break open, and his risk of capture 
during the operation was thereby proportionately 
increased. The more I pondered on the matter the 
more it seemed to me that 1 must asarch for the thief 
amongst the household, notwithstanding that so far I 
had got hold of nothing that would justify suspicion 
against any one of the servants, and then I began to 
ask myself whether it was j)ossible that one or both the 
daughters had had a hand in the theft. 

K 2 
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Margaret, the elder, was sixteen years of age, but 
looked much older. She was a strange sort of girl, and 
had the appearance of always being })reoccupied, and 
there was a furtive, restless expression in lier eyes whioli 
Avas not calculated to give one the idea tliat slie Avas a 
perfectly truthful and straightforward girl. In fact, 
from a study of her face I came to the conclusion that 
she was \'ery artful and deceptiv'e. Jessie, her sister, 
who Avas only fourteen, was a pretty girl, but in a lesser 
degree she had the expression of the e 3 'es peculiar to 
Margaret. 

From carefully instituted inquiries I could not learn 
that they had been spending monej' in VLny cxtraA^agant 
Avay of late. From their mother I ascertained that slio 
alloAved them as a regular thing live shillings a Aveok 
each as pocket money, and Avhenever they wanted more 
for an}" special purpose the}" got it. In spite of my 
failure to get anything against\hem that Avas calculaled 
to foster suspicion, I coidd not avoid suspecting them. 
It Avas a sort of instinct with me, and I could not 
cliange it. It Avill be understood that I liad considered I 
the matter from every possible point of view, and had 
exhausted* all the ordinary diannels where the soeki^ 
after information such as I desired (;ould go, unless he 
Avent out of his way altogether. Now, no doubt it 
seems like going very much out of one’s way to suspect 
the daughters of the lady Avho had been robbed, but for 
the hundredth time I give expression to tlie dictum that 
it is very frequently the seemingly impossible which 
proves the most possible. No detective worthy the 
name will allow liimself to be deceived by outward 
appearances, and in this instance I resolved to take 
means to prove my suspicions, right or w’rong. Of 
course, there Avere certain difficulties in doing this, for I 
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was particularly anxious to avoid wounding the poor 
mother’s feelings, and I had seen enough of her to feel 
assured that she would he terribly distressed if a word 
of suspicion was breathed against her children. Conse¬ 
quently, it was necessary for me to proceed with the 
greatest caution. Under the circumstances a confederate 
was necessary, so I made a confidante of the maid, 
having come to the conclusion tliat she could be trusted. 
Blio was a young woman of about hvc-and-twenty, and 
her name "svas Harriet Meldrum. After liaving talked 
the matter over witli her, she consented to aid mv 
S(<hemo, and om? afternoon wlien motlier and daughters 
were out, Meldrum accompanied me to the young ladies’ 
room, and I ])rocoeded to search the apartment in the 
liope of tinding sometliing that would warrant tlie 
course I was taking. But I was by no means encour¬ 
aged, and was about to leave tlie room wlien I noticed 
a large, old-fasliioned, ; nialiogaiiy box writing-desk 
standing on a table in a corner, and I at once casually 
tried the lid, but found it locked. Whereupon I asked 
Miss Meldrum if slie had any idea where tlie ke^^s were, 
and she said that the desk belonged to “ Miss Margaret,” 
ahd she had sometimes seen her put the keys in a 
certain drawer in' the dressing-table. In this* drawer 
they were found, and in the course of a few minutes I 
had the desk open. There were a great many letters, 
mostly from school companions, and a hasty glance oveF 
them assured me that they contained nothing likely in 
any way to throw light on the alfair I was seeking to 
elucidate, so I put them on one side. Then I proceeded 
to open a recess in the desk, and the first thing I 
brought to light was a cutting from a newspajier 
containing the advertisement of Muckle Jock. Then 
tliore was a letter, and this letter revealed as clearly as 
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daylight that Margaret Graham liad answered that 
advertisement, and the letter I now held in my hand 
was the rascal’s reply. It was such a curiosity in its 
way that I make no apology for giving it in full. It 
was as follows :— 

“miss,—i have reeceved your letter and am to tell you. 
yes i understand the stars, and can rule your plannets. 
i can showe you 3 "oiir footure husband, and toll you if 
3 "ou will he hapy and how many children j'ou will 
have and lots of other infurmashon of vor^^ interesting 
character, dont liessitato to come to me hekus you will 
learn all sorts of things of much interest and see the 
man 3 'ou are to marrj^ and all gurls like to do that, i 
have members of the anistokracy come to me, some in 
their carridges and they are all very pleased, no one 
can do what i can do, hekus no one had studded the 
stars as i have studded them aiad can tell what their 
meaning is so i hope you will come and see me and i 
will rule your plannet and reveel all the footure, and 
tell jmu how long you have to live and other things, 
my business* hours is from ten oclock in the foor none 
to six oclouk in the niglit.—Your obejent servint, 

*• “John Cameron, 

“ Professor of Astrology.” 

* Beyond this precious document there was nothing 
else in the desk that had any interest for me, hut I saw 
in that letter great potentialities, so I took jyossession of 
it, and decided on the strength of it to have a private 
interview with Miss Margaret Graham. I did not 
succeed in carrying out this plan without some diffi¬ 
culty, Although she was so young, she had an amount 
of self-assurance that was truly astonishing. I had to 
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act with some diplomacy, and began by asking her if 
she could formulate any theory as to how the 
robbery had been effected. Her answer was flippant 
and heartless. 

“ No,” she said, “ unless some of the servants have 
done it.” 

“ I don’t think they have,” I answered, with great 
point. 

“Don’t you suspect any of them?” she asked 
suddenly, with, as it seemed to me, a certain anxious¬ 
ness in her tone and manner. 

“ No, I do not,” I said emphatically. 

“ Well, then, who is the guilty person ? ” 

“ Ah,” said I, “that is the question. I hope to bo 
able to answer it shortly; but at present I have no 
answer. By the way. Miss Margaret ”—I added willi 
studied abruptness—“ have you ever visited a certain 
John Cameron, who c411s himself a Professor of Astro¬ 
logy ? '' 

At this unexpected question the colour fled from her 
face, and she seemed much confused. 

“ No,” she answered, “ I have not.” • 

“ Never ? ” I asked, laying great stress on the 
word. • 

She gob angry now and exclaimed—; 

“ What business is it of youi's ? I’m not going to 
be questioned by you in this way.” Then she affec^d 
to burst into tears, and with an ’impetuous sweep she 
left the room. I felt now that I liad struck a trail, and 
I resolved to follow it up. The theory I had worked 
out was this:—The silly girl had been to Muckle 
Jock, and that specious villain had bled her to such an 
extent that she had been induced to rob her mother in 
order to meet his demands. My next step, therefore, 
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was to obtain tlic necessary warrant to search Muokle 
Jock’s premises on suspicion of his being a receiver of 
stolen goods ; and I heartily lioped tliat 1 might be able 
to secure a conviction against him, for he Avas a public 
nuisance, and the sooner he was suppressed the better for 
tlie fools upon Avhom he traded. Armed with my 
Avarrant, I went to his place in company with a colleague. 
It happened to be bis busiest time of the day, and ho 
had numerous “ clients ” Availing to consult him. My 
unlooked-for appearance on the scene utterly dumb- 
foundered him, and caused considerable confusion 
amongst his jiatrons, av]io Avere nearly all women; one 
being an old creature not a day less than sixty. 

You had hotter leave here at once,” I said to them 
sternly. “ This man is a rank impostor, and if you 
remain here you may get into trouble.” 

They did not wait to be told twice. Tliey made a 
regular stampede. Then I proceeded to make a 
thorougli search of Muckle Jock’s juemises, and in a 
luess that stood in his bedroom I found most of the 
missing jcAvellery. lie voAvod and declared, of coiu’se, 
tliat he had qprae honestly by it, and wlien I told him I 
should aiTGst him he became as furious as a mad bull, " 
and threatened me Avitli all sorts of tilings. It must 
certainly have been a great bloAV to him, for he had 
carried on his rascally trade Avitli impunity so long that 
In^had no doubt come to believe that ho was cpiite safe. 
In spite of liis threats and protestations, I took him to 
the station, and therw I Avent out to tlie ^Yest End and 
saw Miss Graham, I told lier that I liad recovered the 
jcAvellery, and in a place Avhero none but she could have 
left it. At first she became angry, but finding that 
deception could no longer hel[) her, she fell on her 
knees, and eoiifessed to mo that she liad paid several 
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visits to Muckle Jock^s, wlio had promised to reveal to 
her some most important secrets, but he required a large 
sum of money. Slie knew that her mother had 
some money in tlie cabinet, and she resolved to have it. 
When she had broken open tlie cabinet she was tempted 
to take the jewellery as well, and not knowing the value 
of tJio jewellery, she had offered it to Jock, and thought 
she would keep the money for a future occasion. She 
fiegged and prayed of me, of course, not to tell her 
mother, but I did not see how I could avoid doing so. 
The money she had retained she handed to me, and I 
lost no time in seeing ^Frs. Graham and acquainting lier 
with the turn matters had taken. She Avas shocked 
beyond measure, and threatened to send her daughter 
out of the house. I prevailed upon lier, however, to act 
more wisely than that, and I left her to deal with 
Margaret in 2 >rivate. Of course, no prosecution was 
instituted against the sijly girl, but the terrible lesson 
she liad received Avas not likelj' to be forgotten as long 
as she lived. The money and the jewellery Avere all 
restored to Mrs. Graham, and the evidence I Avas 
enabled to gather against Muckle Jock secured his con¬ 
viction, and he received a sentence of five year^’ imprison¬ 
ment. No one Avill surely say that the rascakdid not 
merit his punishment. 
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THE STORY OF A GLASGOW ( RIME. 

One late autumn afternoon, as it was getting dusk, a 
workman, by the name of John Reid, was i)assing 
through the Queen’.s Park, when he noticed a man and 
woman sitting on one of the seats. In an ordinary 
way this circumstance w’ould not have excited any 
particular interest on the part of a passer-by; for 
young couples in the billing and cooing stage have long 
been in the habit of resorting to the Park, in order that 
they might liave more freedom to pour out their love¬ 
sick sentiments. It is true that in this instance it was 
a wet, dismal afternoon. A fiiip, drizzly rain liad been 
falling all day, and the half-denuded trees shivered in 
the pitiless air, and the earth was sodden into a sadness 
that was the sadness of winter death. There was no 
colour anywhere. All was a dull, melancholy mono¬ 
tone, as if .Nature was mourning for the brightness that 
had been, but which had faded before the chill blasts of 
early winter. But still even these atmospheric con¬ 
ditions would not have sufficed to damp the ardour of 
Ibve’s passion in youthful lovers ; for does not tlie 
madness of love“ make its victim oblivious to all sur¬ 
roundings? What does the sighing swain care for 
rain or wind, of cold or snow ? Pair Chloe may have 
some anxious moments when the rain falls, as she 
thinks of her smart bonnet and pretty frock that she 
has specially donned in order to seem doubly attrac¬ 
tive to her lover; but when his arm enfolds her 
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waist, and her head rests tenderly on his shoulder, while 
sigh mingles with sigh, even these things are forgotten, 
and the rain may then fall and tlie wind blow, but love 
heeds them not. 

Having regard to these facts, John Iteid might have 
passed on his way, and bestowed no notice on the 
couple who sat there on the damp seat, had it not been 
for two things. The woman was young and remarkably 
pretty. She had very regular features, with soft, 
brown, gazelle-like eyes and a mass of brown wavy 
hair. Moreover, she was well, if not handsomely 
dressed, and there was about her general appearance a 
suggestiveness that she moved in a good position in 
society. On the other hand, the man was an unkempt, 
ill-favoured-looking individual, with very dark hair 
and complexion, and a weather-beaten, bronzed face, as 
if he liad spent many years at sea and in tropical 
countries. • 

He was such a very striking contrast to his com¬ 
panion, BO rough, even fierce-looking, while she seemed 
so gentle and was so comely, that lleid could not help 
but regard them with the interest of intense curiosity. 
But there was another thing that struck him as peculiar; 
the young woman was sobbing, while* tJie man, 
apparently, was agitated with fierce anger. 

These little details necessarily had a passing interest 
for Iteid, who was thereby induced to notice the coupje 
more intently than he otherwise would have done. 
But, of course, this interest was mejrely evanescent, and, 
going on his way, he forgot all about tliem. If he had 
had the slightest idea, however, that what he had 
witnessed was a prelude to a strange and startling little* 
drama, he would have acted very differently. 

About an hour later the park-keeper was passing 
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along the same path. It was then almost dark. The 
wind had risen, and now blew in fitful gusts, dying 
away anon to low moaning sobs amqiigst the dripping 
trees; wliilo the soft rain witli maddening persistency 
dripped, and dripped, and dripped, as if tlie heavens 
were weeping for the sorroAVS of the eartli, and for the 
waywardness and wieke<lness of the children of men. 
As tlie keeper journeyed on his way, his attention Avas 
suddenly arrested by what he took to bo a groan. It' 
Avas so faint, however, that though he Avas a little 
startled at first, ho came to the conclusion that he Avas 
mistaken, and continued liis course. The fact is, as 
he liimself explained—and this shoAved that lie Avas not 
Avitliout a considerable amount of superstition—the 
night Avas so Aveird-like, that there Avas something 
uncanny in that groan, and he fancied his stmsos had 
been deluded by something unearthly. For even tlie 
(iueen’s Park—surrounded as it is by buildings, and 
Avithin a stone’s throAv almost of tlie railwa\' station— 
and the railway is a ruthless destroyer of sentiment and 
super.stition—is lonesome enough at times, especially on 
such a night as tliat I have described. F or tlie park Avas 
deserted, and the lights of the neighbourhood of Cross- ' 
hill looktj^l Tfaint and spectral-like through the hazy, 
dripping atmosphere. Ibit in a few minutes the man's 
common sense got the better of his fears, and he asked 
hiiuself if Avhat he had heard was not really a groan. 
If so, did it not indicate human suffering of some kind. 
That being the case^it Avas his duty clearly to ascertain 
from whom the groan proceeded. lEe therefore turned 
back, and Avhen he reached the spot Avhero he had heard 
•the groan, he stood and listened, Init heard nothing 
save the saddening sough of the Avind and the monoto¬ 
nous patter of the rain. Once more he was going aAvay 
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thiuking that his ears must have deceived him, when he 
fancied tliat he detected a faint, a very faint gurgling 
sound, lie had some matches in his pocket—being a 
smoker—and, as it liappened, part of a daily newspaper ; 
and rolling up a long strip of the paper, he struck a 
matcli, lit the pajicr, and, holding it above his head, he 
glanced around, and the light of the improvised torch 
revealed this sight to liim. 3-<yiug on the ground, near 
a seat, was a woman. She was all huddled up, her hat 
was off, and her dishevelled hair was soaked with rain. 
His first impression was that she was some poor creature 
who had been deadening her senses with drink, and had 
wandered into the park, knowing not whither she was 
going, nor what she was going to do, and he stooped 
down to examine lier, when with an exclamation of 
liorror he started up agai a, for he had seen blood, 
and a ghastly white face that was like the face of a 
ghost. • 

His paper torch was by this time extinguished, and 
not being a very strong-minded man, nor a man of 
much resource, he set off as hard as ho could towards 
the Victoria lload gate ; for, as it woul l seem, the groar., 

^ he gurgle, the white doath-liko face, and the sight of 
the blood, had hegotten in his mind an that a 
tragedy liad been enacted; and so without waiting to 
see if he could render the victim any serviije, he tore off 
for assistance. On gaining the road he met a polic(^- 
man, to whom lie related his experien’ee, but he was so 
excited and so incoherent that tljo guardian of the 
night was not disposed to attach much importance to 
what he said, but he became more impressed as the 
keeper persisted in his statement, so that at last the two set -» 
off for the park, and on reaching the spot indicated by 
the keeper, the policeman threw the light of his lantern 
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over it, and sure enough revealed a woman huddled 
up on the ground. A brief examination was sufficient 
to convince him that she had been the victim of foul 
play. Blood was oozing from her breast, and also from 
her head, which appeared to be battered ; and, as far as 
he could judge, she was dead. But by this time the 
keeper had recovered his presence of mind, and he was 
able to determine that the body was not cold, and, more¬ 
over, that there was a faint rising and falling of the 
chest, which proved that she breathed. After a brief 
C()iisultation, therefore, the two men came to the con¬ 
clusion that the most prudent and humane course to take 
undtT tlie cinaimstances was to convey the poor creature 
with all speed to the nearest doctor’s house. That 
happened to bo the resuhiiioe of Dr. AValter Mitchell, in 
Royal Qrescent, and thither, as fast as they were able, 
they carried the woman. It so happened that the 
doctor was at borne, and ho lost‘not a moment in giving 
attention to the poor creature. 

That she was the victim of foul play there could not 
be the shadow of a doubt. In her Lift breast w'as a 
large jaggecj wound, the result of a stab with a some¬ 
what blunt knife, and one side of her head had becui so‘ 
battered* that there was an extensive fracture of tlie 
skull. She still lived, though, of course, quite 
unconscious. Dr. Mitchell, recognizing the urgency 
0^ the case, and that if she was removed any farther 
the flickering S})ark of life might be extinguished 
entirely, humanely decided that she should be put to bed 
in his house, after her pockets had been searelied by the 
policeman without anything being found upon her that 
would lead to her identity. The doctor also sent at 
once for a colleague, and as it was clearly a case of 
crime, the policeman, as he was in duty bound to do, at 
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once proceeded to report the affair to the authorities. 
As soon as that was done, intimation of the deed was 
immediately circulated throughout Glasgow. Of course, 
it will be understood that at this time nothing whatever 
was known of the circumstance of a man and woman 
1 laving been seen together in the afternoon by one Iteid, 
and it was not until pretty late the following day when 
John lieid heard of the crime that he came forward to 
give such information as he could. He was at once 
taken to the liouse of Dr. Mitchell, and allowed to see 
the injured woman, who was still unconscious, and he 
had no difficulty in identifying her as the person he had 
seen sitting with the dark-complexioned man on the 
jirevious day. 

By this time I had been called upon to go into the 
matter, and I lost no time in seeing Iteid and getting 
all the information from him that I possibly could. 
He was an intelligent oftid observant person, and was 
enabled to give me an exceedingly good description of 
tlie man he had seen sitting on the seat in the park 
with the young woman. On the face of it, therefore, 
it seemed that this man must have committed the deed, 
ttfiid it had been done between the time of lle\d passing 
and the park-keeper liearing the groan-- that is «to say, 
within an hour. 

The injured woman was well nourished and well 
formed, and her hands were wliite and soft, showing’ 
that she had not done any manual labour. Her clothes, 
too, were good, and some of her under things were 
marked “ M. The wound in her breast, although 
an ugly one, was not considered dangerous by the 
doctors, as no vital part had been touched. It had 
evidently been inflicted with a broad-bladed but blunt- 
edged knife. The injuries on the head, however, were 
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of a far more serious character, as the walls of the skull 
were fractured and concussion of the brain had ensued. 
The medical men j^erformed an ojieratidii, and did all 
they possibly could to restore the girl to consciousness, 
but Avithout aA’^ail. She neA^er rallied in the slightest 
degree, iieA^er spoke a Avord, but breathed her last 
tliirty-six hours after being discovered in the park. 

So far, then, the AA'hole affair was shrouded in 
mystery ; and the mystery Avas heightened by the fact 
that robbery did not seem to have been tlie motiA’o of 
tjie crime, for on her person Avas found a very good 
silver Avatch and a small thin gold chain. She also Avore 
a gold brooch, Avorth perhaps a couj)lo of pounds. On 
her finger she had a Avedding-ring, a keeper-ring, and 
another small ring set Avith a diamond and half-a-dozen 
pearls ; while in her pocket was a leather purse contain¬ 
ing a sovereign, a half-sovereign, two half-croAvns, and 
a shilling. If the motive of tiie miu'dcr, therefore, had 
been robbery, Avhy had these A^aliiables been left? It 
did not seem probable that the ruffian had been dis¬ 
turbed in his fell purpose, for after John lleid had 
passed it 4s doubtful if any one else Avent through 
the park,^ at any rate, not by tliat path. It W(fl3 
reasonaWe, therefore, to suppose tliat robbery had not 
prompted the deed. 

As soon as possible after I received intimation of 
the crime, I proceeded to the spot Avhere the'girl had 
been found. It A>^as close to the seat upon Avhich she 
had been seen sitting in company with the elderly 
man. Notwithstanding the rain that had fallen, there 
were distinct traces in the soft ground of the girl’s 
boots, and of a man’s. The impression of the man’s 
foot was large, and showed the imprint of nails. I 
managed with great difficulty to get a cast of two of 
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those imprints, and on examining them very carefully 
with a glass, I noted that the heads of the nails were 
round and scored with grooves. This kind of nail is 
very rarely used in this country, hut is common enough 
on the Continent; and this fact, coupled with the de¬ 
scription of the man furnished me hy John lieid, led me 
to infer that the criminal was a foreigner, and probably 
a seafaring man. 

On further searching the mud round about the seat 
I was furnished with unmistakable evidence that the 
girl had been stabbed while sitting on the seat, for *1 
got traces of blood on the ground. She had then been 
dragged some yards to the spot where she was found, 
and her brutal destroyer had battered in her head with 
his heavily-shod feet. The nature of the wounds 
indicated pretty clearly that they were due to kicking ; 
but my search was rewarded by a very definite and 
remarkable find. I picjced from out the mud two 
artificial teeth; front teeth they were, and they were 
set in gold. They had not come from the girl’s moutli, 
for her teeth were perfect; and in the absence of 
anything to justify any other view, I concluded that 
tiley must have belonged to the man. During the 
excitement consequent on the foul deed, th^y had 
probably fallen from his mouth, and he had been 
unable to recover them. 

I regarded these false teeth as very valuable* 
clue, and hoped that they would enable me to track 
the ruffian down. • 

Notwithstanding that every inquiry* possible was 
made, we could not identify the girl, and could get no 
trace of her friends. A large number of people were 
allowed to see the body, but no one recognized her. 
At last it became necessary for the parish authorities to 
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consign her to a nameless grave, and slie was laid to 
rest without a friend or relative being present, although 
a large crowd of strangers, some attracted by mere 
curiosity, others by a sentimental sympathy for the 
unknown dead woman, attended the interment. The 
hypothesis upon which I now began to work was this:— 
Firstly, the girl was a stranger to Glasgow, that is to 
say, she was not a resident in the city; secondly, the 
murderer was a seafaring man; thirdly, that he was a 
foreigner; and, fourthly, that ho had worn two false 
teeth in the upper jaw, and in the front of the mouth, 
My inquiries were directed to learn what ships were in 
Glasgow at the time of tlie crime, and also those which 
had sailed immediately afterwards. On none of tliose tliat 
were in the river and docks on the night of the deed, and 
which still remained, was tlie man known; but I was 
not surprised at this, as it was liardly likely that he 
would have been on board of a vessel tlieii in port, in 
view of the hue and cry that had been raised. Ho 
would scarcely have been indifferent to the fact that to 
liave stayed w'oiild have reruhsred his chances of escape 
very remate indeed. I was therefore convinced in 
my own, mind that he liad cleared out at once. 
Amongst the ships that laid sailed some had gone 
forth to deep waters, and were then on the high seas ; 
others were engaged in the coasting trade, and had 
Tjailed for British ports. None of the owners or 
agents could say if such a man as the one I W'as so 
anxious to meet was on board any of their ships, and I 
began to have some fears that ho might escape me. 
Then I made a list of the vessels that had left on the 
night of the crime. They numbered about half-a- 
dozen altogether, including the Irish and English boats, 
but amongst the list was one that left at midnight for 
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Bordeaux. She was a small steamer belonging to a 
Bordeaux firm, and traded regularly between the 
French port and Glasgow. This fact impressed me very 
much, and the more I pondered upon it—of course, 
having regard to my hypothesis—the more it seemed to 
mo probable that that steamer had carried the murderer 
away. Tlie agent of the vessel certainly did not 
recognize the wanted man as one of the crew; and, 
as there were no passengers, he did not deem it at all 
likol}" that tho- murderer was on board the vessel. 

I, however, was of a different opinion, although I 
kept it to myself. I thought that tlie likelihood was 
very strong indeed that he had secured liis retreat by 
means of that French steamer, and this idea took such 
a hold upon mo that I determined at last to start for 
Bordeaux, and this I did without mentioning my plan 
to any one. 

On reaching 3uy destination I found the vessel in 
dock loading a cargo of wine fur Glasgow, and, going 
on board, I interviewed tho captain, and obtained from 
him the following startling bit of infonnation. Tho 
morning after his vessel sailed a strange raa» appeared 
Oil deck, having been discovered by some of .the crew 
asleep in a lamp and rope locker. In answer the 
eaptain^s questions, he said that ho must have been 
intoxicated when lie came on board, as he had no 
recollection of the circumstancoi As he seemed dazed, 
confused, and peculiar, it was considered probable he 
was speaking the truth ; and, as lie tendered the money 
for his passage, he was, allowed to go below to a berth, 
when he slept nearly the whole of the passage, and 
immediately the ship reached Bordeaux he went on 
shore. The captain was particularly struck with the 
fact that the man wanted two teeth in the front of the 

L 2 
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upper jaw, and these being lacking gave him not only 
a peculiar appearance, but caused him to lisp a little. 

There was now no longer a doubt that I was on the track 
of the murderer, and unless the trail should be irrecover-' 
ably lost I felt sure I should hunt him down. I turned 
my attention first to the dentists of the town, for it 
occurred to me that it was in the highest degree 
probable, the murderer being painfully conscious of 
his deficiency in the way of teeth, and fearing that his 
deficiency might betray him, would hasten to get it 
made good. Nor was I WTong. A dentist in a small 
way of business had supplied a man answering my 
description wdth two front teeth. The man was 
evidently a Frenchman, as he spoke French without the 
faintest foreign accent. From his style and manner of 
speech the dentist concluded that he was a sailor. Hy 
next course was to work in connection with a French 
colleague, and in the course of three days wo found the 
suspected man living in a small hotel and restaurant in 
the seafaring quarter of the town. Of course, he 
indignantly denied knowing anything of the crime laid 
to his charge; swore that he had never been in Glasgow 
in his life, and threatened us with all sorts of pains and 
penalties if we arrested him. But in spite of threats 
and protestations, arrested ho was, and when we 
searched his lodgings, we found letters and a pocket¬ 
-book in which there were entries showing that he had 
lived in Newcastle-on-Tyne; and leaving the fellow in 
charge of the Bordeaux police, I journeyed to New¬ 
castle with alb speed in order to obtain the necessary 
evidence for his extradition. By his letters I had 
ascertained that his name was Jacques Pelittier, and 
going to the address in Newcastle, I was informed that 
he lived there for about two years. He allowed it to 
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be understood that he spent the greater part of his life at 
sea, but having money he had retired, and having 
friends in England he preferred living there to his own 
country. He paid his way regularly, and was looke^ 
upon as a highly respectable man ; but he was exceed¬ 
ingly reticent, and somewhat eccentric in his habits. 
He frequently went away without saying where he was 
going to, or when he would be back, so that his absence 
on this occasion caused no surprise or suspicion, and as 
he had left all his things his return was looked for 
every day. 

Amongst these things the chief item of importance, 
as affording a further clue to the unravelling of the 
mystery, was a photograph of the dead girl. On the 
back was pasted a slip of paper, on which was written 
in a woman’s hand— 

“ From your ever-loving sweetheart, Mabel Laving- 
ton.” 

i o 

As her clothes were marked “ M. L.,” it seemed from 
this that Mabel Lavington was her name. 

Furnished with this information, it was not long 

before I ascertained that Mabel Lavingt«>n was the 

daughter of a highly respectable tradesman i^ Itochdale. 

She had been well brought up, but when abouf twenty 

she ran away from home, and for two years her 

distressed parents had heard nothing from her. I 

traced her to Sunderland, where, it would seem, she hi«d 

/ / - 

been nearly the whole of the two years, and had earned 
her living as an assistant in a fancy shop, where she 
was very much respected. But, of her own accord, she 
had left. That was about a fortnight before her death, 
and three days before she had told her landlady that 
she was going for a holiday, and didn’t quite know 
how long she might be absent. She did not say where 
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she was going to, nor what her plans were. After 
that, all trace of her movements was lost until she was 
found insensible in the Uueen’s Park, Glasgow. 

Furnished with all these i)aTticulars, and armed with 
the necessary official papers, I returned to ]3ordeaux, 
but it was only to learn that two days before my 
arrival the prisoner had effected his escape, and though 
the most active search had been kept up he had not 
been found. I was intensely chagrined at this, but I 
could do notliing but wait })atiently in tlie hope that we 
should again get hold of him. 

A week ])assed, and then he was found again. This 
time, however, it was his corpse. Twenty miles from 
Bordeaux the rising tide had washed him up on to the 
sand. How he had been drowned no man could’ say, 
but it was strongly probable he had committed suicide. 
His sin had hounded him to his death. How it came 
about that he and his victim went to. Glasgow, and why 
he had killed her in the Queen’s Park, was destined to 
ever remain a mystery; but I had some reason to 
believe tliat he was jealous of her, and had managed by 
some means to inveigle her to Glasgow with the 
determination of taking her life, and so artfully had he 
planned this, that he selected the very day when he 
knew the Bordeaux steamer would sail. Strangely 
enough, he was a native of Bordeaux, but luid not 
Visited his native town for some years. 
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“ It is altogether a remarkable case, very remarkahio. 
I know of nothing like it diu’ing my professional career, 
which extends now over fifty years.” 

Thus si)oke Mr. Samuel Taylor, of the firm of Tajdor 
& AVatson, the well-known Ediiiburgh solicitors, as I sat 
in his private office one inorning, having gone there,in 
compliance with a written request he had sent me a few 
days previously. It will he gathered from his remark 
about his career that Mr. Taylor was an old man. lie 
liad; in fact, exceeded the three-score-and-ten of the 
Psalmist, and during that time ho must certainly have 
seen a good deal of the seamy side of human nature, 
and he had been mixed* up in many cases, which were 
veritable romances of real life. Hard and practical as a 
lawyer^s life generally is, he must often retlect—unless 
he is a mere mechanical block, as many are—that 
fiction is not in it, with reality, so far ag romance is 
concerned. 

Ct 

The ease wliich Mr. Taylor had describa>d as a 
“ remarkable one ” was this:— 

For many years he had had a somewhat eccentric 
client named Stonehurst—Hemy Stonehiu’st—who Imd 
originally been in business in Edinburgh as a printer. 
He had carried on this business for some years, during 
which he was very friendly with Mr. Taylor, who 
attended to his legal affairs. Mr. Stonehurst in the 
end proved unfortunate in his business, and had to 
compound with his creditors. This failure he attributed 
to his two sons—John and AVilliam—who assisted him 
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in his business ; in fact, he left the control of it almost 
entirely to them. They were very young men, and, 
like a good many very young men, lacked wisdom. 
They seemed, in fact, to have made ducks and drakes of 
tilings, and so muddled matters up that all was hopeless 
confusion when the crash came. Of course, the father 
was to blame in a large measure for having left them 
so much to themselves; but it seems he was a very 
easy-going man, and was infinitely fonder of attending 
race meetings than to his business. This being so, 
perhaps there was no very great wonder that John and 
William showed a disposition to follow in his footsteps. 
At any rate, when public investigation on behalf of a 
very lai*ge number of creditors became necessary, a state 
of matters was disclosed which was perfectly astounding, 
and it was proved beyond doubt that Mr. Stoneliurst 
had been hopelessly insolvent for a long time. The 
liabilities were unusually large^ while the assets were 
practically nil; and that being so, it was only human 
that there should be a great deal of angry feeling 
displayed by the creditors whose confidence had been so 
misplaced. ,Put it was as nothing compared to the 
feeling shown by Stoneliurst towards his sons. It ' 
is scarcely too much to say he was furious with them, 
and vowed that he would have nothing more to do with 
them. 

«I3esides his two sons his family consisted of his wife 
and three daughters,*one of them a child of eight years 
of age. The eldest one was twenty-two, the second 
eighteen, and they were named respectively Hilda, 
Bertha, and Blanche. They had lived in good style, 

• kept up a large establishment, and had been looked 
upon, amongst the circle in which they moved, as people 
of consequence. The “ consequence,” of course, being 
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the result of their supposed affluence. When it was 
found that the “ affluence ’’ was a delusion and a snare, 
there was a general outcry, and the Mrs. Malaprops, the 
Mrs. Grundys, and all the tribe of Malaprops and 
Grundys turned their noses skyward, and expressed 
astonishment that ever they could have been so misled 
as to notice “ such people.” It is of course the way of 
the world. Nothing succeeds like success, and only let 
it be fliought that you are doing well and have some 
influence, and lo ! how the world fawns on you and 
flatters you ; but go wrong in any way, and then—^weU, 
then you will find out how fiendish and damnable 
human nature is. 

Mr. Stonehurst experienced this to a very painful 
degree, and the sudden change from comfort to poverty 
and privation preyed upon his mind terribly. It was 
said that he was not so much concerned about himself as 
his daughters, to whom^^ie was passionately attached. 
They, too, felt the change severely, as did the mother, 
and though they were not as wroth against the boys as 
their father was, they were, nevertheless, very indignant. 
Nor was this to be wondered at; for there was no dis- 
gliising the truth that the young men had displayed an 
indifference to their sisters and mother, and a selftshness 
that, happily, is somewhat rare on the part of sons 
and brothers. Not to dwell upon thi^ particular subject 
too long, I may at once state that between the fathe? 
and the sons a breach was made which those who knew 
the father well predicted would never be healed. Of 
course, the failure and circumstances in connection with 
it caused the usual nine days’ sensation, and then 
the unfortunate family were forgotten, save by the 
creditors and the lawyers. The father, with the assis¬ 
tance of a few relatives who lent him the money, paid a 
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small dividend, and the sons went out to Canada. It 
was suggested by the relatives who had befriended him 
that Mr. Stonehiirst should commence business again in 
^a small way, and they offered to help him ; but hi's 
pride had been too much wounded. lie had fallen from 
a height, and could not reconcile himself to a lowly 
position. The sneers of those Avho had feasted at his 
board cut him to the quick, and he moved with his 
family to the larger world of Ijondon, vowing thal some 
day he would pay every creditor in full, and that those 
wlio now snubbed him should bo made to fawn upon 
him once more. 

It is somewhat curious that this vow was kept to the 
letter. In London lie became a bookmaker; that is, 
he associated himself with the turf; and it is greatly to 
his credit that no word was ever breathed against his 
probity and honour. He became familiarly known as 
“ Harry ” Stonehurst, and his^transactions brought him 
in contact with princes of the Loyal blood, with dukes 
and earls, and various other members of the aristocracy. 
Nor did he disdain to do business with the lowly coster 
or the humble chimney-sweep. But by all his clients 
ho was rogarcled as strictly “ square,’’ and he wasnevdr 
knowff to take tlie slightest advantage of any one who 
ventured to trust him with his commission, whether it 
was for a small or largo amount. 

• An anecdote^ was told of him tliat on one occasion the 

Prince-insfructcd him to put a very considerable 

sum on a certain horse that was the iavoiuite for the 
Cmsarwiteh, but he advised his Loyal Highness not to 
back that particular horse, but another which ho named. 
The Loyal bettor was greatly averse to this, but 
ultimately yielded to “ Harry’s ” arguments, with the 
result that he won a very large sum of money, and was 
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so pleased with his success that he presented Stonehurst 
with a cheque for three thousand pounds. 

That story might or might not have been true. The 
probabilities are that it was strictly true. At any rate. > 
it is a fact that he continued to do business with his 
Royal patron for many years. For tlie particular 
calling that he had thus taken up S' onehurst showed 
more than common aptitude, and fortune smiled upon 
him in a financial sense ; but he suffered a great blow 
in another Avay. One day his Avife and youngest 
daughter, Blanche—who was the idol of his heart—were 
driving a spirited pony in a dog-cart. The girl was 
driving, when the horse suddenly took fright at some¬ 
thing, and dashing doAvn a hill at break-neck speed 
overturned the trap, and tlie tAvo ladies being violently 
thrown out were so severely injured that they both died. 
This preyed upon Stonehurst’s mind so much that it 
Avas said his hair ti^rned perfectly grey in a few years. 

Some time previous to this he had opened an olHce in 
his native toAvn of Edinburgli, and took a fine house out 
at Morningside, where he installed his two daughters 
Hilda and Bertha. He furnished the hoir-^e magnifi- 
centl}^ and provided them Avitli quite a i’etinue of 
servants. By this time he had paid all Ids •former 
creditors in full Avith interest, and after the deaths of 
liis Avife and daughter Blanche he took up his residence 
again in Edinbiu’gh, and became famed for hiS 
liospitality and his luxurious style of living. As he had 
predicted, many of those Avho had snubbed him in the 
days of his misfortunes were glad enough now to fawn 
upon him, but the triumph Avas his, and he had his 
revenge by snubbing them in return. 

In the process of time, the eldest daughter Hilda 
married a well-known and wealthy Scotch hotel-keeper; 
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but Bertha, though she had many suitors, declared that 
she would never marry while her father lived, but would 
remain with and look after him. 

During all these years, although it was understood 
"^hat his sons had made advances to him with a view to 
effecting a reconciliation, he had so hardened his heart 
against them he would neither see them nor admit them 
to his house. As old ago began to creep upon him he 
contracted a painful disease, and for a long time Bertha 
nursed him with the greatest solicitude and attention. 
After his return to Edinburgh he renewed his acquaint¬ 
ance with Mr. Taylor, the solicitor, and a very warm 
friendship was fostered between them. One day, he sent 
for Mr. Taylor, and instructed him to draw up a 'will. 
At this time he was a confirmed invalid and confined to 
his bed. The will was duly executed, and by it he left 
the bulk of liis property to Bertha, and the residue to 
his married daughter Hilda. * At this period his oldest 
son John was living in London, and William was in 
business in a small way as a printer in Liverpool. 
Feeling his end aiiproaching, the old man, yielding to 
the persuasions of his daughter, consented to see his 
sons, and they were both notified to that effect. Jui^ 
before •they arrived, however, Mr. Stonehurst was seized 
with a fainting fit, from which ho only partially rallied; 
and though it was understood that a reconciliation took 
j>lace between the father and the long-estranged sons, 
it is doubtful if the* dying man was fully conscious, and 
a day or two later*he had breathed his last. Now comes 
the most singular part of the story. When Mr. Taylor 
went to his safe for the will, after Stonehurst had been 
consigned to his grave, he was literally dumbfoundered 
to find that the tenor of the will was totally different 
to that he had prepared in accordance with the testator's 
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instructions. The writing was the same, the signature 
o£ the witnesses was the same, the document seemed 
identical in every way, save one, with the exception of 
a relatively small legacy to Bertha, the entire property 
was to be divided between the two sons. ^ 

It is no exaggeration to say that Mr. Taylor was 
aghast. He could not believe the evidence of his own 
senses. Ho himself had prepared the will, and had 
seen it duly signed by the necessary witnesses. Then 
he had carried it himself to bis office, and locked it 
securely in his safe, and from that time to the time of 
the testator’s death he had no occasion to disturb it. 
Yet now, when he drew it forth for the purpose of 
carrying out its provisions, he found that in substance 
it was totally different to the one he had drawn up, and 
instead of the devoted daughter and nurse, Bertha, 
inheriting all her father’s property, she was scarcely 
remembered, and the son« were to take all. 

No wonder that Mr. Taylor considered himself the 
victim of a delusion, and asked himself whether his own 
senses had not cheated him. 

In his dilemma and bewilderment he sent for me, and 
^Id me all the facts of the strange case as I have 
recited them. I confess that at first I was inclined to 
be a little incredulous, and half disposed to think that 
Mr. Taylor was suffering from some peculiar aberration 
of intellect, but he was so precise in all his details, ^ 
circumstantial, and, above all, so positiVe, that I could 
only come to one conclusion, and th(\,t was that a very 
audacious and very clever forgery had l^een. committed. 
Of course, I suggested that to Mr, Taylor, and he 
replied there could be no doubt about the forgery, but 
the question was. How had the forgery been committed ? 
He showed m© the will, uud we subjected it to a most 
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crucial examination, and the lawyer was bound to admit 
that the handwi’iting was the most marvellous imitation 
imaginable of the late Mr. Stonehurst’s writing, while 
the signatures of the witnesses were favsimile^. As 
'Qyidence of this, the witnesses were appealed to, and, 
without being informed of the forgery, they were 
requesteel to identify their signatures, unel witho\it hesi¬ 
tation asserted most positively that the handwriting was 
theirs. 

“ Of course,said Mr. Taylor, “ as these witnesses did 
not read the will when they signed it, and as there is 
ofily my unsupported testimony as to its j^rovisions, 
very considerable dithculty might bo experienced in 
establishing my statement, but I assert most positively 
and solemnly that what I have told you is the absolute 
truth. The will I drew up for Mr. Stonehiirst left his 
property to his daughter. That will was never altered, 
and with my own hand I safely locked it uj>. Since 
then it has been stolen and this‘'one. i^i’ibstituted. Now, 
Donovan, the thief and forger must be discovered at all 
cost, and that speerlily. There is, in fact, not a day to 
be lost.^’ The eariiestnciss with which he spoke earned 
conviction with it, and I promised to df) all that i» 
possiblj^ c<5uld to help him to solve the mystery, for 
mystery it undoubtedly was. 

The will, I should mention, had been copied from 
the original draft by one of the clerks in the usual 
roundhand peculiar to lawyer’s clerks, and after 
that the draft had been d^'stroyed. The clerk who had 
made the copy was* of opinion that the writing in the 
forged will wasliis, but a comparison with some of his 
other work revealed slight discrepancies and differences 
which could only be detected by minute examination of 
the two specimens. Nevertheless they were such as to 
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carry conviction to my mind that a crime had been 
committed, and I devoted myself to trying to discover 
the criminal. 

. A consideration of all the circumstances forced one 
to the conclusion that the forgery must have been com> 
mitted by some one connected with the office, and the 
someonemustne6essarilyhave been instigated to the deed 
by the brothers Stonehurst, who must have known, of 
cmirse, that their father had left all his money to Bertha. 
Who could possibly have supplied them Avith the 
information if not a person in tlie office ? The thing 
seemed evident on the face of it, and, therefore, I acted 
upon the idea, and directed my investigations to 
endeavouring to learn who the brother Stonehursts’ 
aoquaiptaiices were. I found that John, wlio was resi¬ 
dent in London, liad led a very shady career, and 
though there was no legal black mark against him, he 
boro anything but an envuible cliaracter. He had also 
been in very low \hiter at times financially, and had 
been put to great straits. It came to my knowledge, 
too, that some time before liis fatlier’s death he had 
borrowed a considerable sum of money on tlie under¬ 
standing that he would benefit largely under his 
father’s will, and that the money was to be*ret^irned 
immediately after the old man’s death. 

This was a very suspicious circumstance, for, in view of 
the long estrangement between him and his father, ho^ 
could not expect to get anything. Therefore he either 
borrowed the money under false pretences, or had certain 
schemes in view, which led him to hope that he would 
be able to redeem his promise. He had\>een married, 
but was living apart from his wife. I fm’ther learnt 
that ho had kept up an unbroken connection with his 
brother in Liverpool, and that the two men seemed 
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greatly attached to each other. This so far did not 
prove much, even if it proved anything at all, and so I 
turned my attention to William, who I found had been 
carrying on a printing business for three or four years, 
diut, from all I could learn, had not been very success¬ 
ful. He was married, and had three children, and, 
with his family, lived in a small house at Bootle, one of 
the suburbs of Liverpool. 

It will be readily understood that difficulties of no 
ordinary kind lay in my way so far as obtaining infor¬ 
mation against the brothers was concerned. Although 
they were beyond doubt cognizant of the contents of 
the will, they had made no sign to that effect, knowing 
that if they showed unseemly haste they would show 
their hand. So they remained quiet, going on, their 
way as usual, and displaying no elation at the prospect of 
so soon coming into a fortune. This argued an extreme 
artfulness, and convinced me *that I had to deal' with a 
pair of very cunning rogues. * Indeed, I have no hesita¬ 
tion in confessing that at this stage I began to think it 
highly probable that for a time at least I should be 
baffled, and the brothers might even take possession of 
the old man’s money before reliable evidence wo 
obtaii^ed that would justify action being taken to dis¬ 
possess them again. For, as the reader will be aware, 
the will tlien in possession of Mr. Taylor would have to 
be acted upon unless he was disposed to contest its 
validity. Of course that could have been done, but it 
opened up the prospect of long and formidable litiga¬ 
tion, the end of which was anything but certain. No 
one knew this better than Mr. Taylor himself, and he 
urged me by letter and telegraph to use every exertion, 
and leave no stone unturned to find out some condem¬ 
natory piece of evidence against the brothers; not that 
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I wanted any urging of this kind, for I was more than 
anxious to number it among my successful cases; but 
the lawyer’s concern was extreme. He knew how 
devoted and loving Bertha had been to her father, and he 
was dreadfully afraid that she would be cheated out of 
her inheritance. But, apart from that, Taylor’s honour 
in a sense was at stake, because, unless his statement 
about the original will was substantiated, his veracity 
might be called in question. 

The affair certainly bristled with difficulties and 
possibilities, and I recognized them all, therefore I was 
not a whit less desirous of a successful issue to my task 
than was Mr. Taylor himself. 

►So far I had conducted my inquiries with the 
greatest secrecy and caution, so as not to alarm the 
brothers; but, as I have already stated, up to this point 
I had not procured a jot of tangible evidence, though 
I shadowed William ►Stoijehurst very closely in the hope 
that a clue of some kind might be forthcoming. It so 
happened that while I was thus engaged a church 
bazaar was opened at Bootle in aid of some sort of 
church work. Of course tliere was the usuAl palaver, 
attid the “ Bight lleverend ” Bigwig was brought down 
to put the mint mark on the affair, and to encourage 
the young ladies of the stalls to fleece their victims 
without compunction and without pity. The following 
day, on reading an account of the opening of this 
bazaar by the “ Bight Beverend ” Bigwig, I noticed 
amongst the names of the ladies who had stalls that of 
Miss Amy Mercier Stonehurst. Now,' amongst the 
combination of names possessed by this young woman 
was that of Mercier, and that had a peculiar interest, 
if not a certain significance, for me. It was by no 
means common, and is French in origin, being a cor^ 
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ruption of Le Mercier. Under ordinary circumstances 
it would have had no earthly interest for me, but now I 
remembered that one of Mr. Taylor’s clerks was named 
Mercier, and the coincidence set me pondering. Nearly 
tlfe whole of that night the subject occupied my 
thoughts to the exclusion of sleep, and by dwelling 
upon it so long it came at last to present itself to me as 
a clue to the mystery, and I resolved to follow it up. 
Mercier was a family name. It was the simiame of’ 
Taylor’s clerk, and this family name was possessed by 
one of Stonehurst’s daughters. A will had been forged 
by some one who was well acquainted—obviously so— 
with Mr. Taylor’s business. The forged will was in 
favour of the brothers iStonehurst, and William Stone- 
hurst had a daughter bearing the name of Mercier^ It 
was a sort of puzzle, the pieces of wliich I tried to fit 
together, and I set to work to find out if tliere was any 
particular reason for Miss Stonehurst having Mercit^r 
prefixed to her surname. Family nahies are not usually 
adopted as Christian names without an object. What 
was the object in this case ? 

Now, th^ more I thought uj)on the subject of the 
forged wilj the more it seemed to me probable tha4 
Stonehnrst’s daughters would know nothing about it. 
It was hardly likely their father would have taken them 
into his confidence. So the following day I attended 
tile bazaar, and made a purchase at the stall presided 
over by Miss Stonehurst, who was a very charming 
young woman indeed. I got into conversation with her, 
and incidentally asked— 

“ Do you not bear the name of Mercier, Miss Stone- 
hurst ? ” 

“ Oh, yes,” she answered, with a pretty little laugh, 

“ Why do you ask ? ” 
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“ Well, because it’s a family name, is it not ? ” 

“ Certainly. It waa the name of my mamma before 
she was married.” 

“ Indeed,” I exclaimed, but evincing no surprise. 
“ lias she any relatives in Edinburgh ? ” 

“ She has a brother there.” 

Her answer enabled me to complete the puzzle, and 
I saw it all now. I could not bear to question the 
poor girl any further, and after a few commonplace 
remarks walked away, and that night took train to 
Edinburgh. 

Necessarily the theory I worked out was that Mrs. 
Stonehurst, being the sister of Mereier, who was clerk 
to Taylor, had been informed by her brother that old 
Stonjehurst’s money was to go to his daughter Bertha, 
and liis sons -were not to benefit. Then had been 
formed a family conspiracy, and Mereier, the clerk, had 
been seduced into committing one of the most serious 
crimes known to the law, murder excepted; for the 
forgery of a will is regarded as a very grave offence 
indeed, and visited by justice with correspondingly 
severe punishment. 

.. Before making Mr. Taylor acquainted with my 
discovery, I deemed it prudent and advisable to compare 
specimens of Mercier’s ordinary writing with the 
writing in the forged will. I subjected them to the 
most conscientious and critical examination, placing 
some of the writing under a mior6scope for this 
purpose. The result was I detected beyond all doubt 
a certain similarity in the formation of some of the 
letters. The original will had not been copied by 
Mereier, but another clerk, so that the forger had to 
imitate the clerk’s hand as well as that of the witnesses^ 
and he had done this so ably that it was well calculated 
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to deceive any one who did not examine into the 
respective writings 'with great care, and subject them to 
a crucial analysis. 

Having so far convinced myself that I had traced the 
forger, I informed Mr. Taylor, whose surprise may bo 
imagined, and I suggested the advisability, if practical, 
of searching Mercier’s house for further confirmation in 
the shape of writing. Mercier, wlio was about twenty- 
eight, was a single man, and resided with his mother in 
the Old Town, and Mr. Taylor had no difficulty in 
carrying this suggestion out, and the way it was done 
was as follows. He wrote a note to Mrs. Mercier 
asking that the bearer—myself—might be allowed to go 
to her son’s rooms to look for some papers of importance 
he had left behind. He stated that her son had gone to 
the country on a matter connected with his business, 
and might be absent a couple of days. This was true, 
as Taylor had sent him down te Dumfries in connection 
with some bankrupt proceedings ‘that were being 
instituted there on behalf of a client. 

The ruse answered admirably,- and, all unsuspecting, 
Mrs. Mercier freely admitted me to her son’s apartments, 
where in a^esk, which I opened with a skeleton key, 
found ^veral letters that had passed between Mercier 
and the Stonehursts; and more than this, and to my 
surprise, notwithstanding I knew how stupid criminals 
generally are as regards details, I discovered the original 
will. Possibly in preserving this the forger thought he 
would always have a weapon to use against the Stone- 
hursts, should occasion require, though he forgot how 
terrible a weapon it might prove against himself. But 
then, of course, he never contemplated for a moment 
that the crime would be brought to light. No doubt he 
considered that he had done the business so cleverly 
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that detection was next to impossible; but herein, as 
most criminals do, lie displayed his fatuity. 

So far, then, tlie evidence to justify his arrest was 
completed, and when he returned to Edinburgh it was 
to find himself the inmate of a jail. To say he was 
thunderstruck is no exaggeration. The web had been 
woven so silently and insidiously, and without once 
arousing his suspicion, tliat the blow fell upon him like 
a bolt from the Hue, and he seemed to le literally 
crushed; and, urged by his distracted mother and a 
favourite sister, he made a clean breast of the whole 
affair. It appeared that he was in the habit of 
occasionally visiting his married sister in Liverpool, and 
he had learnt the nature of Mr. Stonehurst’s will when it 
was being copied iu the office. This information lie im¬ 
parted to his sister, and slie in turn told her husband, who 
acquainted his brother with the fact. Subsequently the 
brothers soundol him as to his willingness to commit 
the forgery, and they promised him three thousand 
pounds if the property came to them. He was weak, 
and fell, and details of the scheme were w’orkcd out in 
the way I have decided. The arrest of the brothers 
necessarily followed, and the grief and sorrow/ caused in 
William’s family may be bettor imagined than de¬ 
scribed. It was all very terrible, very pitiable, and no 
one could have felt more grieved for the misfortunes of 
the poor wife and children than I did. ]bit Nemesis \vhb 
pursues the doer of evil (*an take no note of those who, 
though innocent, may fall with him. It is one of the 
penalties of wrong, and if men who take to evil w^ays 
would pause to reflect what the consequences may be 
to the loved and dear ones, they ’would surely turn and 
flee from the wrath that sooner or later must overtake 
them if they persist in guilt. But as it ever has been, 
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and as it ever will be, the greed for gain prompts weak- 
minded individuals to acquire by dishonesty what they 
crave for to the utter disregard of those who must suffer 
with them if their guilt is revealed. 

After a sensational trial, which extended over two 
days, the Stonehursts and Mercier were convicted of the 
crime, and a very exemplary punishment was meted out 
to them. Bertha, of course, got her rights, but badly, 
as her brothers had treated lier, I have reason to know 
that she suffered untold anguish when she heard of the 
penalty they had to pay for their WTong-doing. 
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Comedy and tragedy are ofttimes strangely woven 
together; in fact, it may he said that they are frequently 
interchangeable terms, and when laughter is loudest, 
tears lie nearest the surface. I am reminded very 
forcibly of this by the strange incident I am about to 
relate. 

My friend. Captain John Ilay, was the skipper of as 
fine a ship as ever sailed the seas. She was clipper 
built, full rigged, and capable of doing her seventeen 
knots with a fair wind. It was in the pre-canal days, 
when fast clipper shij)s were in great demand during 
the tea crop to bring homo tea from China. In those 
times Indian tea had scarcely been dreamed of—well, 
I believe it had been talked about, and I am not even 
prepared to deny that experiments were then being 
carried out in A.ssam and Ceylon with a view to com¬ 
peting with the China market, but I am sure that the 
majority of people looked upon the idea as a very 
visionary one, and sure to residt in heart-breaking loss. 
The results of the present day show how wrong that 
view was, and it may almost be predicted now, that 
India, in the process of time, will become the tea garden 
of the greater part of the civilized world. However, 
this is somewhat of a digression, and yet it has a bear- 
ing on the story. 

Captain John Hay’s ship, he being the principal 
owner, was called the Mabel Bell after his second 
daughter. Bell being tliq maiden name of his wife. 
The Mabel Bell and Mabel Bell were beauties. I mean 
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that both the ship and the young lady were entitled 
fully to rank in that category; and when Captain Hay 
determined at the launching of his vessel to christen 
her after his daughter, he proved his pride in his ship 
and his love for Mabel, who without exception Avas as 
honnie a lass as one could have found in a good day’s 
march. 

Captain Hay Avas an Edinburgh man, but his family 
Avere settled in Glasgow; and his vessel Avas a Clyde- 
built ship, and hailed from Glasgow; and the Captain 
liked, whenever he could do so, to bring his cargo into 
that port. 

His daughter Mabel, at the time of the storj^, was 
just turned nineteen, and was desperately in love with 
a young fellow by the name of Itobert Muirhead, avIio 
was studying law in Edinburgh. Itobert not only 
showed great aptitude for the profession he had chosen, 
but gave promise of distinguishing himself. At any 
rate, his friends affirmed that lie was Very clever, and it 
Avas generally admitted that lie Avas remarkably steady 
and persevering. When Mabel first mot him she Avas 
staying in ^ Edinburgh with some friends, and Avas 
invited one, night to a party at wliicli Itobert Avas * 
present.* They danced together, and struck up an 
acquaintance that ripened into a passion ; and when 
Mabel returned home she told her father, who was then 
about to sail on a voyage, lint ho had time to nm 
over to Edinburgh and have an intervioAV with Muir¬ 
head. For some reg,son or other the Captain was not 
particularly impressed Avith the young fellow; but 
not Avishing to stand in the Avay of Jiis daughter’s 
happiness, if he could help it, he made a stipulation 
that there was to be no communication between the 
young couple for a year, during which time he would 
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be absent on bis voyage. If at the end of that period 
. they still felt that they were essential to each other’s 
welfare, and Robert had made satisfactory progress in 
liis profession, then they could court each other with 
the Captain’s sanction. So far so good. It was a 
reasonable stipulation, perhaps, on the part of a father 
who was exceedingly anxious to take all the precautions 
he could to ensure his child’s happiness in the future. 

* But it is one thing to make stipulations, and another 
for them to bo respected. The Captain had not 
considered the ardour of his daughter’s attachment, and 
while I strongly condemn anything like filial disobedi¬ 
ence, it was after all only natural, as things human go,' 
that the young couple should find the stipulation a hard 
one. .Thus it came about that pretty Mabel got her 
mother’s sanction—about tliree months after the Captain 
had sailed on his voyage—to visit their friends in 
Edinburgh again, and .the inevitable, of course, 
happened, she met h6r lorbr again, and they no doubt 
renewed their love pledges and vowed eternal fidelity as 
lovers have vowed since time began. Anyway, when 
Mabel got back home, she declared to lier nu^ther that 
hei* lieart would break if slie was not allowed to see 
llohert occasionally. Now, it is very ^wssible—nAy, I 
should say liigldy probable from wliat I knew of her— 
that Mrs. Ila}^ remembering her own courting da3^s, 
when the handsome, dashing Captain had to woo her by* 
stealth, as her parents looked 1121011 hkii v?ith disfavour; 
and, moreover, being a woman, and lu^ving a woman’s 
weakness, si 10 was deejily touched by Mabel’s declara¬ 
tion, and not wishing that the poor little heart should 
break, slie made this concession : Robert Muirhead—if 
he desired to do so—was to be allowed to visit the 
family at Q-lasgow occasionally at the week end 
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and spend from Saturday to Monday morning with 
them. 

So eagerly did the youngsters avail themselves of 
this privilege, that every other Saturday found Robert 
at the Hay’s house in Glasgow, and those precious 
meetings were taken advantage of by the lovers to the 
fullest possible extent. So well did Robert play his 
part, both as lover and guest, ingratiating himself 
to such an extent in the affections of Mrs. Hay, that 
the good easy soul offered never a protest when the 
young man took to coming every \vcek instead of every 
other week. 

So matters w’ent on for nearly a year, and it can 
readily be imagined that the young people found their 
world, their perfect joy in each otlier, and believed—as 
lovers always believe—that if anything occurred to 
separate them, life would no longer be worth living. 
But at last Captain Hay was*neaiing tlio shores of his 
native country; his ship had been signalled from the 
mouth of the channel on her way to Liverpool, to which 
place her cargo of tea, whicli she had brought from 
China, had been consigned. Then did Mrs. Hay, her 
daughter^ and Robert Muirhead awaken from thdir 
Elysfan dreams, and felt that the Captain must either 
be deceived, or a full confession made that his stipulation 
had been ignored. The idea of deception was at once 
•put on one side, and it was decided that an early 
opportunity should be taken after Captain Hay’s arrival 
home to acquaint him with the truth, and trust to him 
to look upon the dereliction of the bargain he had made 
with leniency. 

As a matter of fact, however, Captain John Hay was 
a man who had very rigid notions regarding discipline, 
duty, and a bargain. A generoqs man and a kindly 
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man, none more so, he could, nevertheless, become stern 
and unyielding when it came to a question of disregard¬ 
ing an agreement. Therefore, when he heard what had 
been going on during his absence, his displeasure dis¬ 
played itself very strongly. Indeed, it cut him and 
stung him as few things could, for he idolized Mabel, and- 
could not bear the idea that she had deceived him; 
)\e considered that she had deceived him in this matter, 
and though ho could not bo really angry with her, 
there is no question about his being hurt. This feeling 
was also intensified by the knowledge that came to him, 
llobert Muirhead had failed to pass some important 
examination, and had rather got into disgrace. I 
suppose the fact was, tlio young fellow had been so 
fascinated by his cliamier that he had been quite unable 
to concentrate his thoughts on his studies as he ought to 
have done, and the result was he had been plucked. 

Having reg.ard to all the circumstances as seen from 
the father’s point of view, it was really not to be 
wondered at that he sternly announced his determina¬ 
tion not to countenance Robert’s attentions to Mabel, 
and, in fact, he decreed that there must be an absolute 
end to all fiu'ther love-making between them. In 
giving expression to this decree he scarcely cal<fulated 
upon the consequences. Poor Mabel took it so much to 
heart that she was threatened with serious and danger¬ 
ous illness. Nevertheless, Captain lla^y thought this 
would be averted, and in a short time her grief would 
become less intense, and at last cease*. But herein he 
was mistaken, and getting really alarmed, he resolved 
for the girl’s sake to yield to some extent, and on 'Cer¬ 
tain conditions. His yielding went this far—He con¬ 
sented to Robert coming on a visit to the house, and the 
conditions he imposed were that Mabel was to accom- 
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party him on his next voyage, and at the end of that 
time, if she still felt that she loved Eohert, and in the 
meantime he had passed all his examinations, consent 
should he given to their marriage. There is little doubt 
tJiat at this time the Captain really looked upon the 
whole business as simply infatuation on the part of his 
daugliter, and he considered tliat a sea voyage of a 
year’s duration would cure her. 

It can easily be imagined that the young people met 
again with a joyfulness passing words. And the con¬ 
ditions perfcrco were accepted—not gladly, but with 
resignation. 

Captain Hay’s ship having discharged lier cargo in 
Liverpool, came round to Glasgow in ballast, where she 
luid been eliartered to take out a general cargo to 
Melbourne, thence proceed to China with horses, whore 
she would arrive in time for the first tea crop, and 
having loaded tea she was to enter on the famous race— 
which was then a common thing witli the tea clippers, a 
prize of a thousand pounds being given to the first ship 
to land her cargo in good condition in a Britisli port. 
This voy^\ge was calculated to occupy a year, and Mabel 
was to accompany her father tlic whole way. As the 
dauglfter of a sailor, slie had no fear of the sea, and 
having made several short tri]»s, she was pretty well 
seasoned; and had it not been for the parting from her 
bjver, she would have looked forward to tlie coming 
journey with intense delight, for she was fond of 
travelling, but tha separation was the tliorn that galled. 

Captain Hay did not make it any secret in his family 
that his impression was Mabel was simply infatuated, 
and not really in love with Eobert, and that in a few 
months after the separation she would cease to regard 
him. As was only to be expected, Mabel became 
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aware of her father’s views. And knowing her own 
heart better perhaps than he did, slie smiled to herself, 
and felt that neither time nor change of scene could 
(iver change her love. So sure was she of this, and so 
sure was she that her love was returned with equaJ. 
strength and ardour, that she told Robert what her 
father had said. The young man did not treat the 
matter, however, as lightly as she did. A lover’s 
sensitiveness and susceptibilities are so keen that he has 
generally a morbid dread of anything coming between 
him and his adored object; this was paidicularly 
tlio case with Itobert, and it would appear that ho 
ex])ressed his fears to .Mabel tliat her father’s wishes 
miglit be realized, and time and distance would wean 
her from her heart’s first choice. Mabel bantered him 
about these fears; and, lover-like, tantalized him by 
. saying after all he might be right, and when she 
returned he might find that her heart had grown cold. 

The night before the Mhhrl Boll sailed Captain Hay 
had a farewell dinner party at his house, and it was 
Robert Muirhead’s privilege to be present. It need 
scarcely be said tluit the lovers made the verv most of 
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tli^ir opportunity. But, as was subsequently j’evealed, 
Robert seemed very much depressed, though that was 
not surprising, liaving regard to the fact that on the 
morrow he would be separated from his sweetheart, and 
that a whole year must elapse ere they could meet again,, 
and during that period she would practically sail round 
the world, and would liave to encounter all the perils of 
tliose who have to go down in sliips to tl\o great deep. 
He again and again expressed fears that she might 
change towards him in the coui’se of the long, weary year 
of their separation. To us who have grown grey and 
travelled far along life’s highway, a year is a very brief 
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space of time indeed, and all too rapidly passes ; but to 
the eager child and the ardent lover a year appears as 
an immeasurable gap, and it is difficult to restrain the 
burning impatience, even as it is difficult to restrain tlie 
l^unting horse when it hears the horn on the hunting 
morn. Therefore, Itobort’s anxieties were—from the 
lover’s point of view—justifiable. Somewhat bantor- 
ingly Mabel told him in the course of the evening that 
wlien he first caught sight of her at their next meeting 
if her love for him had cooled, she would wear in her 
hat a red feather, and if on the contrary her love was as 
strong as ever, then she would wear a grey feather. 

The pleasure of that evening came to an end, and the 
pain of parting had to be faced, and the farewells and 
adieus were uttered to an accompaniment r)f toajrs and 
sighs. Early on the morrow two snorting tugs laid 
hold of the Muhot Bel/, and towed her down the river. 
Mrs. Hay and the rest of h(jr family acuorapanied her 
husband and daughter as far as’Arraii, from whence 
they returned in the tug, and the good ship spread her 
canvas and went out to the lonely steel blue ocean, and 
her long voyage had fairly commenced. 

On all the circumstances and events of that voyage»it 
is noi my purpose to dwell. The ship made a splendid 
run out to Melbourne, and there shipping her living 
freight with all speed she pursued her joiu*ney to China. 
^Fortune again favoured her, and she scored a capital 
run, arriving just, as the first shipments of tea were 
coming down the^ country. The Mahd Bdl commenced 
to load immediately at Shanghai, and tlie Captain made 
arrangements for the work of loading to continue night 
and day, so that no time should be lost in starting for 
home. He had good cause to feel proud of his ship, as 
well as of his daughter. Mabel the ship had behaved 
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splendidly, and Mabel the girl had proved herself the 
true daughter of a sea-dog. During all this time her 
father noted that she never once referred to Bobert or 
nrentioned his name, and he came to the conclusion that 
it was as he anticipated it would be—namely, she was 
gradually being weaned from her lover. 

The last cliest of tea having been put on board, 
preparations were made for sea. The sails had been 
b^nt for some days, and now all was got in readiness, 
and at the dawn of day one fine morning the Jlahel Bell 
was towed down the river, accompanied by hvo other 
tea-laden ships, and two days ahead of her was the first* 
of the fleet, but Captain Hay fully anticipated being 
able to overhaul and pass his rival. 

Dowji the China Sea and the Java Sea, tlirough the 
Straits of Sunda to the Indian Ocean, the good ship sped, 

. but the luck that had hitherto attended her seemed now 
to desert her, and she fell m with a succession of fearful 
gales, which so battei’ed her that she had to make her 
way to the Mauritius to refit 

Captain Hay had all his life been a lucky man, but 
tliese disasters seemed to be foreshadowing the dark 
clmid that was to fall upon him and his.‘ It was 
obviously hopeless now for him to expect to wi^ the 
race, and he resigned himself to the inevitable 'with 
such patience and uncomplaining as an energetic and 
nervously-impulsive man was capable of. After leaving 
the Mauritius the vessel again experienced very bad 
weather, and during a hurricane olf the Cape she lost 
her foretopmast and topgallantmast, and this compelled 
the Captain to put into the Cape of Good Hope; and it 
was probably that incident that led to all the trouble 
that wao to follow. For one day, wliile ashore at the 
Cape, Mabel saw in the window of the stores in Cape 
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Town some ostrich feathers dyed red, and as they were 
very cheap and very pretty she purchased sJIae. 
According to her^own account she had quite forgotten 
at this time all about the joking promise she had made 
her lover to the effect that if her love for him liad 
changed during the voyage she would wear a red 
feather in her hat when they met again. The girl had 
given utterance to the words lightly, as girls will uttqr 
such things when they wish to tease their lovers, and 
she never intended for a single moment that any serious 
import should be attached to them. 

The Mabel Bell, having once more refitted, set out 
on the continuation of her voyage, and thenceforth 
things went well. After getting out of the region of 
the Gape storms fair weather ensued, and the run homo 
was a rapid and agreeable one. As Mabel neared her 
native land she began apparently to occupy her attention 
with her wardrobe, and she tfimmed a hat with sOme of 
the red ostrich feathers she had purchased at the Cape. 
Towards the termination of the voyage the ship had 
most favourable winds, and made a most excellent run. 
The win(?. holding good she held her way until she 
was right at the mouth of the river, where two tugs 
were Waiting for her; and,as the Captain was exceedingly 
anxious to get to liis berth without the slightest delay, 
proceeded up the river at once. It had been the inten¬ 
sion of his fainily and of Robert Muirhead to go out 
to meet the ship' but owing to her somewhat un¬ 
expected arrival,* and to the fact that she continued 
under sail until she had nearly reached Greenock, the 
intention was frustrated, and so they crowded down to 
the wharf in eager anxiety for the appearance of 
the ship, which in due course came in sight. As she 
neared her moorings, Mabel appeared at the rail looking 
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sun-browned, and radiant with health and happiness. 
She was attired in a grey dress and woro a grey felt 
hat, adorned with a red feather. It was a fatal sign to 
the eager, yearning lover, though the poor girl had 
forgotten all about it. But he had not. Through all 
the many months that had gone since they parted he 
liad thought of her words, and dwelt upon them, until 
they had come, as it were, to haunt him. And now, as 
his eyes were strained to get a glimpse of her dear face, 
he saw the ominous red feather, and at that moment 
his heart must have seemed to turn to lead. By some 
bystanders he was observed to reel, and heard to 
utter a groan. Then he turned away, sighing deeply, 
and in the confusion prevailing amongst the spectators 
consequent on tlie arrival of a ship from a far-distant 
foreign port, he disappeared, and no one saw where he 
went to. 

As* soon as ever it wasi possible to do so, Mrs. Hay 
and her family went on* board. She wondered what 
had become of Itobert, who had accompanied them 
down to the wharf, but in the gladsome greeting of the 
returned wanderers he was temporarily forgotten, 
except by Mabel, who had seen him on the wharf, and 
was now surprised to find that ho was not now aAongst 
those to greet her. 

Wlien the first congratulations 011 safe arrival were 
over she ventured to inquire what had become of 
Bobert, and she was told that he had'been on the wharf, 
and they couldn’t account for what had prevented his 
coming on board, but it was expected that he would 
turn up directly. Then one of MabeTs sisters expressed 
admiration for the beautiful red ostrich feather she was 
wearing, and she began to finger it critically, as girls 
will finger and criticize articles of feminine attire. At 
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that moment the truth flashed upon Mabel’s mind. 
She remembered what she had told her lover whep. 
parting from him^ and now, all unwittingly, she had 
appeared with the fatal sign in her hat. He had seen 
it,1 and had gone away broken-hearted. 

"With a cry of pain and an impetuousness that 
startled her relatives, the girl tore the feather from her 
hat and hurled it into the river, and then covering her 
face with her handkerchief wept bitterly, to the amaze¬ 
ment of those who loved her, and who were at a loss to 
account for this strange conduct, but thought that the 
excitement of the liour had brought on an attack of 
hysterics. 

When the first outburst of her grief had somewhat 
subsided, slie accompanied her friends home, but ‘there 
was no sign of any word from Robeit. Again she 
gave way to despair, and her friends guessing now-i^for 
she would not tell tliem—tlsat it was caused by the 
absence of her lover, began to make inquiries, and to 
wonder why he had so suddenly disappeared. But 
that day passed and the next, and still nothing could 
be heard ^of him. Ilis friends in Edinburgh were 
telegraph€ 5 d to, but they replied that he had not returned 
home.^ The effects on Mabel were serious enough to 
necessitate the calling in of a doctor, who said that she 
was in a dangerous state of mental excitement, and 
would have to be watched very closely and kept exceed- 
ingly quiet. 

When four days had passed, and there were no 
tidings of liohert Muirhead, my friend Captain Hay 
became thoroughly alarmed, for poor Mabel had 
developed brain fever, and her life was threatened, 
while in her ravings she did nothing but call on Ilobert, 
and refused to be comforted. Then the Captain sent 
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for me, and implored me to find Robert if he was in the 
.J^nd of the living. 

I confess that I took a somewhat gloomy view of the 
matter when I heard all the facts of the case, and the 
conclusion I was reluctantly forced to was that the un- 
happy young man had committed suicide, and I quite 
expected to hear of his body being fished out of the 
river. I kept these thoughts, however, to myself, but I 
gave orders for all the places of the river where bodies 
usually came ashore to be watched, and when several 
days had passed, we were still witliout any tidings of 
the young man, living or dead. 

Of comrse I had an interview with his own j^eople. 
I found them distracted. Ilis only sister was beside 
lierself with grief, lie had told her the story of the 
red feather, and as the time ajiproached for Mabel’s 
return home, ho seemed to alternate between despon¬ 
dency and joy, and once or twice his sister had heard 
liim remark that if Mabel’s love for him liad ceased 
life would be insupportable. She did not attach un¬ 
due importance to that; at any rate, did not imagine it 
possible that her brother 'would do anything rash, even 
though all did not go as he desii’ed. Now, .however, 
she had not a doubt that he had destroyed himself; and 
her grief was so great that it seemed as if she would 
never again in this world be consoled. 

For my own part, I certainly felt that her fears about 
the lad’s self-destruction were likely to turn out only 
too true. Everything pointed to that, and being so 
well acquainted with the Hay family, I, shared their 
grief. A whole fortnight passed, and nothing was 
brought to light. Poor Mabel Hay was in a perilous 
condition, and hovered between life and death. 
As for her devoted father, his heart was riven and 
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wrenched with grief. During this time I had not 
relaxed my efforts to get some tidings of the missing 
man, even though it was in the shape of decisive news 
of his deatli. Every day I eagerly scanned the papers 
id see if tliere was any intimation of a body answering 
in description to his had been found, and at last I saw 
in a Carlisle paper an item of news to the effect that a 
young man had been found lying in an alley, suffering 
from the effects, as it was believed, of some powerful 
narcotic. lie had been conveyed to the Infirmary, 
where he still remained in a state of stupor, from which 
notliing could arouse liim. lie was well-dressed, but 
tliere was notbing upon him that would lead to his 
identitv. 

I no sooner read this than I felt as if this unknown 
man could be no other than Itobert Muirhead, and, 
without breathing a word to any one, I started off for 
Carlisle by the very nexta train. Arrived at the 
Infinnary, there I soon estdblished the fact that the 
patient was beyond all doubt liobert. By this time ho 
had been restored to consciousness, but had resolutely 
declined ^to give any account of himself. AVhen I was 
allowed t/) talk to him, however, I soon changed Lis 
mood. I assured him that Mabel loved him with a love 
passing w'ords, and would die if ho went not to her. 
That he would be received with open arms by her 
cfamily, and would be allowed to make her his wife as 
soon as the proper and necessary arrangements could 
be made. 

This intimq-tion had a magical effect upon him, and 
he speedily began to recover. He told mo that he had 
not the faintest idea wliy he had gone to Carlisle. He 
believed that he took a ticket for London, but he could 
not be sure, for his mind was all confused, and during 
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those dark, bitter days he had wandered about like a 
*a^rson in a trance, lie saw things but dimly, and had 
only a shadowy recollection of what had taken place. 
How he had lived, and where he had lived, was a 
mystery, but through it all one thought seemed to 
haunt him, and that was that he must destroy himself; 
and, having got rid of everything likely to lead to his 
identity, he purchased a bottle of chlorodyne, and drank, 
as ho believed, the whole of it, smashing the bottle to 
pieces afterwards against a wall. There was no doubt, 
however, that he could only have taken a relatively 
small portion of the narcotic, for had he drunk tlie 
whole bottle full, he would assuredly have died. 

As it was clearly a case of attempted self-destruction, 
he would have had to submit to the ignominy of appear¬ 
ing before a police magistrate, but I was able to spare 
him from that, and in three days’ time he had so far 
recovered tliat ho was tra^ elling back to Glasgow with 
me. 

No time was lost in communicating to poor Mabel 
Hay that her lover was alive and well, and had come to 
her, and from that moment her illness took ab^vourable 
turn. 

There is no need to dwell upon what little remains 
to be told. It was many weeks before Mabel was in 
a condition to get about, but at last she recovered 
her health, and the faithful lovers were married. It 
was a proper ending to the strange romance, and, 
the tragedy having been averted, tlie comedy was 
renewed. The young couple received congratulations 
on all sides, and the first year of their married life 
was spent in a voyage to Australia and China in 
the Mabel Bell. 

That is years and years ago. They have reached 
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mid-life now, and are the happy parents of a happy 
family; while Robert Muirhead is, as most people 
know, one of most successful lawyers of the 
Scottish Bar. It is, perhaps, not altogether singular 
that both he and his pretty wife during all their 
married years have never been able to tolerate the 
colour of red, for it was red that liad been so nearly 
the cause of theii’ undoing. 
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In the very early dawn of a grim, winter morning a 
policeman of unusual intelligence was standing near 
the entrance of lilackfriars Wynd, leading out of 
the Canongato in Edinburgh. The Canongate, as 
most people are aware, has been 'witness to some of the 
most stirring and pathetic scenes in our startling 
human story. Comedy, tragedy, farce, melodrama, all 
have been enacted there by terribly real actors and 
actresses. Every stone and every brick in the historic 
thoroughfare, if it were endowed with the faculty of 
speech, could tell as thrilling a tale of sorrow and 
gloom, deception and hypocrisy, love and hate, loyalty 
and treason, religious fanaticism and burning zeal, 
tyranny and outrage, as ever was poured into human 
ears. Kings, queens, princes and priests, traitors and 
murderers, liave wended their way through the Canon- 
gate. Plots and intrigues, that had for thei^object the 
ohanging of dynasties, have been hatched in ihe houses. 
Tlie fanatical Knox there thundered his anatheAias on 
those who thought not as he thought. Laughter and 
tears have mingled, and men, "svith fair faces but with 
hearts as black as the fiends of the nether hell, ha-^ 
planned the taking off of other men. If one could 
only put on to a canvas a representation of all that the 
Canongate has seen and heard, what a^ truly startling 
and thrilling picture should we gaze upon. 

Well, it was in this thoroughfare of so much dramatic 
action that an unusually intelligent policeman stood in 
the breaking of a winter morning. AVhy I speak of 
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him as “ unusually intelligent ” will presently be seen. 
The portion of the Canon gate which embraces the 
entrance to the wynd was comprised within his beat, 
which, throughout the lonely hours of that miurky night, 
he^had faithfully patrolled, keeping vigilant watch and 
ward for the human birds of prey who do their hunting 
during the hours of darkness. As the dawn began to 
assert itself he had drawn near the extreme limit of 
his beat, where in a short time he would be relieved, 
and he would be free to seek the rest he had so well 
earned. 

‘ It must be stated that though I speak of the dawn, 
there was as yet only a suggestion of daylight, for it 
was not seven of the clock, the Tron having but a 
minute or two before chimed the three-quaiders .after 
six. The policeman stood with his back to the wall on 
the western side of the entrance to the wynd, and he 
was so placed between two gas-lamps as to be in tlie 
neutral line, so to speak, wlure the extreme limit of 
each lamp’s rays ended, and he was thus practically in 
shadow, and could not be seen by any one near either 
lamp. 

Standing with his back to the wall on the western 
side, hi had the wynd on his right, and one of the lamps 
I have mentioned. This lamp was a few yards removed 
on the eastern side from the entrance to the wynd. At 
t^^ early hour—that is early from the winter point of 
view—the street* was as lonely and as quiet as a desert. 
Well, quiet with one exception. Somewhere in the 
vicinity the night scavengers were at work shovelling 
up the street reiuse, and the sounds of their shovels and 
their voices reached the policeman, who, as he stood 
there, wishing probably that the hour of his relief was 
at hand, noticed a man come forth from the wynd, 
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glance up and down as if to assure himself that no one 
^as in sight, and then go under the lamp, where he 
paused, took a note-hook from his pocket, wrote some¬ 
thing in it, restored the hook to his pocket, glanced up 
and down again in seemingly a nervous way, apparently 
hesitating which course to pursue, and finally ending by 
going off in the direction of Holyrood Palace. Now, 
then, to justify the statement that the night guardian 
was unusually intelligent. lie thought there was < 
something suspicious about this man. His nervous 
glances up and down the street, his pausing under 
the lamp-post to make some entry in his note-hocric 
attracted tlie policeman’s attention; while his coming 
from the wynd—which bore an evil reputation—at that 
hour pf the morning added to the suspicious element, 
so the policeman took stock of him, as the saying is. 
lie saw that his height was about five feet nine. He 
was of ratlxer massive build. He wore an Inveniess 
cape, and soft felt hat, which was pressed down over the 
forehead. Nevertheless, when by tlie action of glancing 
up and down he lifted his head his face came sufficiently 
within the focus of light for the observant watcher to 
see that he liad clean-shaved cheeks, but*an ample 
moustache, which was dark—so much was determinable. 
He was not a youth, nor was he an old man. His gait 
and supple movements indicated a man in the prime 
of life—say about forty; and his profile seen in 
silhouette was that of a man of character'and determina¬ 
tion. So much might be ventured on by way of 
delineation, but no more, for all the details of the 
features could not be seen. The outline gave a large 
nose and a heavy, massive jaw. 

These various particulars the policeman wrote in his 
little book after the stranger had been swallowed up by 
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the darkness, and the fact that he did so write them 
instead oE trusting to his memory proved his claim to h^ 
considered more than ordinarily intelligent. 

This, then, was the prologue to the drama. Now for 
the drama itself. 

It was about ten o’clock the same morning—a 
morning that was greasy and slimy. A thick, 
unctuous haze enwrapped the famed city. The sounds 
of the military trumpet-calls in the Castle broke upon 
the ear that was near enough to hear them in a muffled 
tone, as if heard through the medium of the folds of wet 
blankets. This is meant to convey to the reader’s mind 
that the atmosphere was of the sodden, wet, spongy 
order. Everything looked wretched and dismal, and 
the passers-by had a shivery, pinched-up sort of 
appearance. The wonted hilarity of the street-urchins 
even was subdued, and every one seemed to hurry on 
his way as if ho had the cares state upon his shoulders. 
It made one indeed long—at atiy rate it made me long— 
to flee aw'ay in the track of the sun to some land whore 
there was warmth, light, and colour. But that could 
not be in my case, for there was stern work on hand. 
All urgent message came to me from the resjiected chief 
of the* police requesting that I would be good enough 
to go down to his office without loss of time, and in less 
than half-an-hour from the receipt of that message, I 
■jvas closeted with the chief in his private room, and in 
blunt, official way he informed me that there was 
reason to believe a crime had been committed in Black- 
friars Wynd, and as the affair seemed to be wrapped 
up in a good deal of mystery, he wished me to investi¬ 
gate it, and see what I could do in the way of 
elucidating the mystery. So off I went to the house 
indicated in the wynd and began my work. * 
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It was a house of many tenants. In times past this 
-J^ry house had given shelter to a lord, an earl, and a 
countess, for it was rich in history, and had been a 
“favourite place of residence with members of the aristo¬ 
cracy. But now, alas ! what a falling-off was th^e. 
The lords and ladies had long and long ago mouldered 
into dust, but the house still stood, though it was 
now a forlorn wreck, yet even in its decay bearing some 
traces of its former grandeur. The entrance was 
tlirough a stone portal, on the keystone of which was 
carved a coat-of-arms, though time and dirt had almost 
obliterated it. Once througli this portal, and y 6 u 
found yourself in a wind-swept passage, sickening with 
malodours, and gloomy with the grime and dirt of ages. 
From the passage a wooden stair led to the upper 
stories, and having mounted this stair, I paused on the 
third story before a door whereon was a brass-plate 
with the legend—“ Mrs. Janet Gordon.” I pulled the 
bell, and the door ^Vas instantly opened by a policeman 
—not the “ unusually intelligent one.” I had not come 
in contact with him yet. This one was P 7 G, and he 
was gruff and surly. 

“ What do you want ? ” he demamfed uncere¬ 
moniously, and with that gritty coarseness peculiar to 
many of the Northern men. 

“ I have business,” I responded meekly. 

“ What is your business ? ” This even m<jro 
gruffly. 

“ Oh, I simply want to know what has taken 
idace.” 

‘‘ Then, if that is all, you can go away, for 
you won’t know,” and the somewhat too zealous warder 
seemed inclined to lay his heavy hand on my shoulder 
and turn me out; but into his ear I breathed my name. 
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and then, with a certain deferential inclination of his 
ponderous red-thatched head, he moved on one sid^ 
saying as he did so— 

“ It seems a queer job, sir, altogetlier. A case of 
mm-der, I should say.” 

At this point an inner door opened, and a gentleman 
appeared on the threshold. I at once recognized him 
as Doctor M’Leod, the police surgeon. 

“ Ah, sir,” he exclaimed as he saw me. “ I thought 
you would be turning up. It is a strange business tliis. 
After your own heart, I should tliink.” 

*This was a somewhat doubtful compliment. But 
what he meant to convey was that sucli faculties as I 
had been endowed with would probably have to be 
brought into active operation in getting to the bottom 
of the afhiir. lie was about to take his departure, but 
turned back into tlie room, I following. There I found 
Dr. Claude Scott, one of the senior surgeons of the 
infirmary, and a very well-kno\vn city practitioner; and 
with him I found Mr. Brown, of the Secret Investigation 
Department, and a middle-aged, pimte little woman, 
who, I was to leani, was Mrs. Janet Gordon, the land¬ 
lady of tjie house. Without quoting the precise 
language used, I may state that Dr. MTjeod gave mo 
the following particulars as he had gathered them. A 
young w'oman known as Mrs. Peterson had been a 
logger in the house for a period of something like 
twelve months. 'She represented herself as the wife of a 
seaman who was away on a long foreign voyage, but very 
little indeed was known about her. She was described 
by the landlady as very quiet and very respectable, and 
was apparently well supplied with money. At any 
rate, she paid her w’ay. She did not mix at all with the 
neighbours, and went out a good deal. The preceding 
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afternoon, about half-past five o’clock—having been out 
nearly all day—she returned home and let herself in 
with the latchkey as usual, and soon after she went to 
the landlady, seemingly in exceptionally good spirits, 
and said she had met a dear old friend of hers, a gentle¬ 
man wlio also knew her husband, and she was going to 
give him some ten. 

The landlady offered to prepare the tea and take it 
into the room, but Mrs. Peterson insisted in doing it 
all herself. Some hours later, that was about ten 
o’clock, Mrs. Peterson went to the landlady—knowing 
that there was an unlet bedroom—and inquired if tlie 
gentleman could have a bed, as he had missed his train. 
The price to be paid was determined on, the bed was 
prepared, and a little while after the landlady heard 
the strange lodger go to his room and close and lock 
the .door; but it is important to boar in mind that she 
did not see him, had nQver caught a glimpse of his 
face. 

She rose about eight or soon after, and being anxious 
to know if she would prepare any special breakfast for 
Mrs. Peterson and her friend, she went to the door of 
41 le former and knocked, but got no response, so 
knocked again, but with the same result. Consequently 
she turned the handle. The door was not locked. She 
pushed it open, entered the sitting-room, thence the 
bedroom, which was in darkness, while not a sounji 
broke the stillness. She drew up the blind, then noted 
that her lodger was in bed, but entirely covered with the 
clothes. She pulled the clothes down ^ from the head 
and face, and to her horror she saw that Mrs. Peterson 
was dead. Acting on a sudden impulse, the outcome of 
this startling discovery, she rushed to the chamber of 
the strange lodger, knocked at the door, got no answer. 
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Turned the handle, the door yielded; she entered, hut no 
lodger was there. The bed had certainly been slept in, . 
but the stranger had gone, leaving no trace behind him. 
Mrs. Janet Gordofi was a common-place person enough 
—a fair tyi)e, in fact, of- the class of people to bo found 
in the wynd, and maybe she was neitlier better nor 
worse than her neighbours, but she did not lack 
intelligence; so, locking the doors of both rooms, and 
without saying a word to any one else in the house, she 
posted off- to the nearest police office and told tlie 
strange tale. InvestigJition followed, and served to 
corroborate her statement. 

The death of Mrs. I’eterson and the strange dis¬ 
appearance pf the man naturally suggested murder; but 
at this time the landlady had not noted any external^igns 
on the corpse to indicate that the poor creature liad 
been murdered. 

So mucli for the broad fact^. Now for the medical 
features. The doctors were puzzled to account for 
death- The deceased looked perfectly placid, and as if 
she was in a sweet sleep. With the exception of two or 
three small blue marks on the neck, arising apparently 
from the "pressure of fingers, there was no abrasion > 
or bruise on the body. And the marks on the 
throat told very little, for it was very obvious she had 
not died of strangulation. The- result was the cause of 
death could not be determined without L)OHt‘moriem 
examination. The 'dead woman’s age I fixed at about^ 
thirty-two. She was very passably good-looking. She 
had fairly sound and white teeth, good hair of a red¬ 
dish brown sha'de, dark brown eyes, very well defined 
eyebrows, and a prettily-shaped mouth. There was not 
a fault, in a general way, to be found with her figure, 
though she had rather large feet, and her hands were 
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also large, but showed no trace of manual labour. 
rAltogether, the conclusion I came to was that in life 
she must have been a very attractive woman, and the 
landlady bore this out, adding^ that— * 

“ The poor thing was just as nice a body as ever I 
met. She Avas so quiet and gentle, and wouldnT haA^e 
hurt a fly. I cannot understand wliy any one should 
have wanted to kill her.” 

Of course, Mrs. Janet Gordon couldnT understand 
that, for she knew little of the inner and subtle Avork- 
ings of human nature. She saAv things from the surface 
point of view only, and iieA^er concerned herself AV'ith* 
wliat might be in the depth. 

1 liave mentioned tliat on the tliroat there were cer¬ 
tain marks as if caused by thumb and finger pressure, 
but they Avere slight, and Avere not such as they AA^ould 
.liave been, had the victim been strangled witli the hands 
of lier destroyers. As a rajitter of fact, all tlie indica¬ 
tions of strangulation* Avere-entirely Avanting, and the 
theory of the marks that suggested itself to me was 
tliis. While the woman Avas unconscious or semi-un¬ 
conscious, the murderer had placed his hand on her 
th»)at Avith a vicAV possibly of stopping her fropi utter¬ 
ing groans. I use the definite term “ murderer ” sven 
at this early stage; for, though the medical men were 
quite puzzled as to the precise cause of death, I 
could not avoid the conclusion tliat the Avoman had been ^ 
Avilfully killed. Therefore, it Avas mui’der in the first 
degree; and if I am asked for my reasons why I thought 
so, I should answer that, to my mind, quickened as my 
perceptions Avere by long years of dealing Avith the 
Avicked side of human nature, the minntm of this case, 
as I there and tlien gathered them, were strongly pre¬ 
sumptive of a dark and dreadful crime. The reader 
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will, no doubt, be able to follow me in this line of argu¬ 
ment, and he will see that the whole affair was one of 
mystery from beginning to end. A woman of whose 
past history nothing was known had lodged there for 
twelve months. A man, “ an old friend,” as she de¬ 
scribed him, entered the house with her on a certain 
night, and he occupied a bedroom wliich was placed at 
his disposal by the landlady. In the morning he has 
disappeared, and the woman is found dead. Now, let 
it be borne in mind that the landlady had never looked 
upon this man, and at this stage not the smallest particle 
•of description of him was forthcoming. 

Two very important questions, therefore, had to be 
determined. Firstly, how had the woman been 
killed ? Secondly, why had she been killed ? 

The first might be answered with comparative ease ; 
for though the doctors saw nothing then to really 
account for the sudden going out of the lamp of life, 
they could search the interior ‘of the body for the evidence 
they wanted. The second question, however, might 
prove very much more difficult to answer, and there 
was even the possibility that it would never be answered 
at all. ^n the one case, science had tangible physical 
evidwice to work upon. In the other, one could only 
theorize and speculate, and endeavour to draw deduc¬ 
tions—more or less accurate—from a given set of 
premises. 

I found th*at Dr. M’Leod inclined strongly to the 
belief that the woman had had a weak heart, and some 
sudden fright had brought on syncope. His theory was 
this. The man had perhaps been in the act of gather¬ 
ing up such valuables as she might have had in her 
room, when being aroused from sleep, and realizing 
what he was doing, she was about to cry out, when he 
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ruslied at her, and placed liis hands on her throat, and 
. the fright he thus caused her produced sudden death— 
much to his own surprise and horror. It was an 
ingenious theory I must confess, hut it would not hear 
analysing from my point of view, 'fliere was a motive 
far deeper than that underlying tlie crime, and in 
support of this such jewellery as the woman had 
possessed was still there intact, according to the land¬ 
lady, and on the dressing-tahle w'as a well-worn purse, 
containing nearly three pounds in mono}". Conse¬ 
quently, if mere robbery had been the motive, why did 
the fellow depart without carrying the jewellery and 
the money away ? 

However, there was much to be done and much to be 
deteripiued before the mystery could bo cleared away. 
AVhat we had to deal witli then was, a woman had died 
in an unaccountable manner. A post-mortorn would 
furnish the evidence as to how she had died. Further, 
a man ■was known to have been in the house the pre¬ 
ceding night. That man she had spoken of as an old 
friend, but he was now mn cst; to tell why he had 
disappeared, and where he had disappeared to, might 
prove a problem of infinitely more difticult solution than 
how her death had been brought about. s, 

As nothing more could bo done at that early stage 
the doctors took their departure, the policeman was left 
in charge, and I lost no time in prosecuting such 
inquiries as might have a tendency, to* give a clue to 
the whereabouts of the missing stranger, but at this 
time I had no description whatever of him, and now the 
** unusually intelligent policeman appeared upon the 
scene. As soon as he heard of the crime he lost not a 
moment in looking me up, and he furnished me with the 
particulars he had jotted down in his book. Those 
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particulars settled definitely that when the strange man 
issued from the wynd, and paused under the lamp-post - 
to make some memorandum, the hour was not yet seven. 
It was not much more than an hour after that Mrs. 

Janet (xordon made the discovery that her lodger was 
dead and the mysterious stranger had gone. Before 
ten a doctor had seen the body, and ho uuliesitatingly 
declared that Mrs. Peterson must have been dead from 
six to eight hours. If that was correct, she must have 
died several hours before the policeman saiv tlie stranger 
come from the wynd. If, therefore, tlio stranger was 
the man she had spoken of as her old friend, he had 
remained in the lioiise a considerable time after she had 
passed away, and that argued a coolness and self- 
possession which were' remarkable. 

Although I made the most careful inquiries amongst 
the inhabitants of the wynd, I could not hear of. any 
one who answered the descripotion of the stranger, seen 
coming from the wynd before seven o’clock on that 
fateful morning. Therefore, it was justifiable to come 
to the conclusion that the man in the Inverness cape and 
soft felt hat, who paused under the lamp to jot down 
something in his note-book, liad just left Mrs. Janet? 
Gordon’s "iiouse, and that being admitted, then the 
assumption was that ho was in a position to eriligliten 
us as to why the woman had died, and, unless he came 
forward voluntarily to do so, he would have to be 
Hunted for, and* hjs. dark secret wrested from him. 

Up to this point the mystery of the case certainly 
appeared to be almost inscrutable, but it was rendered 
infinitely more *so when in the course of that evening a 
post-mortem examination was made in the presence of 
several medical men, and they could find nothing to 
account for death. With the exception of a very slight 
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congestive appearance of the lungs, every organ in the 
bo(^ was perfectly sound, the heart being unusually 
strong and free from any signs of disease. The con¬ 
gestion in itself could not possibly have caused death, 
and it was, according to the medical evidence, of ve.Ty 
recent occurrence, and had been set up probably just 
shortly before the woman’s death. 

The next question was. Did the poor creature die from 
the effects of poison ? There Avas no surface evidence 
of this in any of the organs, so it became imperative 
that an analysis should be carried out with all possible 
speed, and the viscera wore taken charge of for thaf 
purpose, while I set to work to try and find the strange 
man whom the policeman had •seen coming from the 
wynd,.and who, I now feel perfectly confident, "was in 
a position to throw light where all was dark. The 
description I had of him was necessarily vague and 
shadowy, but still it was^ something, and from such 
meagre details as I'had T photogi'aphed him on my 
brain, and even made a rough sketch of him on a sheet 
of paper, so that I might have something definite to 
carry in my mind’s eye. And in order tojeave no 
ione unturned likely to aid me in ray quest, I proceeded 
to make a thorough search of the dead woman’s effects, 
for it was important that some knowledge of her history 
should be gained, as that might prove a thread of great 
importance, and lead ultimately to a successful issue ii^ 
our efforts to unravel this strange case.' 

I did not find much to aid me amongst the woman’s 
things—at least, not at first. She had a quantity of 
trumpery geegaws in the shape of jewellery, and a few 
pieces of some value. She had also some fairly good 
clothing; but her personal wardrobe did not interest 
me, inasmuch as it was not in the least likely to afford 

o 2 
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a clue to the whereabouts of the man who had taken her 
life. As I pursued my investigations, however, I cpime 
upon something pf far more interest. In an old leather 
trunk, very much battered and very mucli worn from 
long service and much travel, was one of the old- 
fashioned rosewood writing-desks, also considerably 
the worse for wear. The lock was l)roken, a hinge was 
missing, the woodwork bore many a dent and dinge. 
The desk contained a number of pawn-tickets, also a 
quantity of letters; a lock of fair hair from a child’s 
head, a faded photograph of a remarkably pretty giil 
about six or seven, probably the girl from whoso head 
the lock of hair had been cut. On the back of the 
photogra])h was this inscription :— 

“My 1)atilix(; Litti.k Fi.oiia, 

1 )i»‘(l .lannary 1 l-Ol. 

Never for^ntten.” 

These few words were eloquent of a mother’s lo^v>, and 
the inference I drew was tbht Mrs. Peterson had been 
the mother of the fair-haired Flora, wlio had gone to 
God before the world’s slow stain had left its impress on 
her. That Mrs. Peterson had a liistory I now' no longer 
doubted,'and I w'as quite prepared for a revelatic^i. 
From what I had gathered so far—principally from 
Mrs.'^anet Gordon—I came to the conclusion that Mrs. 
Peterson w’as very superior to most of the people wlio 
^ade their hogae in that noisome wynd. Her landlady 
spoke of her as being “quite a lady,” and w'ell 
educated. Of the truth of the latter statement evidence 
was soon forthcoming in the shape of various specimens 
of her writing, which Mrs. Gordon identified. The 
writing was exceedingly good; the grammar and 
general style beyond cavil. 

Referring to the pawn-tickets of which I have made 
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mention, they were, with one exception, all vouchors 
for jewellery, pledged in the name of Peterson, with 
various Edinburgh pawnbrokers. Inferentially, there¬ 
fore, I came to the conclusion that' the unfortunate 
woman had been possessed of a valuable collection of 
trinkets which she had from time to time pawned in 
order to support herself; and as she thus got rid of 
the genuine ones, she replaced them with worthless 
imitations. The possession of the jewellery pointed to 
lier having been in good circumstances at some period of 
her life, but for reasons not then definable she had sunk 
in the social scale, and had gone to the wynd to lose 
herself, as the saying is, and hide her secrets from prying 
ej^GS. Presently confirmation of this was forthcoming 
in a bundle of letters tied up with a piece of faded blue 
ribbon, and which I dragged to light from a recess iu the 
desk. I soon gathered that these letters—which were 
spread over a number of years—had been written by a 
woman signing herself “ Martlia Burns,*’ and it was 
made clear to me by a careful persual of them that 
Martlia Burns had once been nurse to Mrs. Peterson, 
for whom she manifested the deepest nlfectiou. Befer- 
vnee was frequently made to Mrs. Peterson*!f relatives 
and parents—but not by name, and the general c^ift of 
the correspondence was t'^ try and persuade thei*ecciver 
to return like a stray sheep to the fold from whence she 
had wilfully and heedlessly wandered. Some of the 
(arly letters had been written from a town in the north 
of ScotlamJ, later ones from Birmingham, Avhere the 
writer evidently was in the service of a family; later ones 
still from Ayr, others again from Glasgow, and finally they 
bore the address of a Glasgow Infirmary, where, as 
was made evident, Martha Burns wa^ lying, suffering 
from some incurable malady. Judging from tliese 
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letters, the writer must have been a sincere, earnest, 
and devout woman, who accepted her lot in life with¬ 
out a murmur, and was disposed to see good where 
others would ony have seen evil. 

This, tlien, was the extent of my discovery so far, and 
of course, it devolved upon me to seek out Mrs. Burns 
if she was still in the land of the living. And so eager 
was I to ascertain if such was the case, that an hour and 
a half later I was travelling to Glasgow, wliere on my 
arrival I jumped into a cab, drove off to the Infirmary, 
and found, much to my gratification, that Mrs. Burns 
was still alive, and an inmate of that most excellent 
institution; but that she was in an exceedingly feeble 
condition, and the last grains of her sands of life were 
fast flowing out. 

Save for the urgency of my business, I could not 
have seen her, but in a case of this kind it was most 
important that no chance should he missed of endea¬ 
vouring to get on the track of the mysterious man who, 
presumptively at that stage, was responsible for Mrs. 
l*eterson’s death. 

Mrs. Burns having been forewarned of my coming, 
I was tak^n to her bedside. lEer letters had led me tv- 
expec^to find an amiable, kind-hearted woman, nor was 
I disa})pointed. Stricken in years and racked with 
suffering, she nevertheless preserved an outward calm, 
and her gentleness of manner was remarkable. It was 
a delicate task I diad to perform, for this old woman, 
who was trembling on the verge of the unknown, had 
loved Mrs. Peterson as a mother loves her child. 
Therefore it would not do to shook her with the sudden 
news of her loved one’s death, lest the flickering lamp 
of life should there and then he extinguished. Gradu¬ 
ally I began to lead up to the subject, but with a quick, 
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intelligent perception she divined the truth before I 
could tell it, and said hurriedly— 

‘^Something terrible has happened to poor Emmy. 
Don’t deceive me. Isn’t it so ? ” 

I told her that Mr?, Peterson had been called away, 
and when the poor old creature heard this, she wept and 
sobbed with an exceeding great bitterness. But after 
the first paroxysm she restrained her feelings, and, with 
a deep sigh, remarked— 

Ah, well, a few years sooner or later make little 
difference, wo are all going to the bourne from whence 
none roturns,*and tliose who die young are spared muck 
suffering in this world.” 

I assented to the philosophy she embodied, and then 
gradujally drew from her the following touching story:— 
Mrs. Peterson—which was an assumed name—had 
been a Miss Emma Sheldrake, tlie tliii’d daughter of an 
opulent Inverness gentleman who had made a fortune 
as a contractor. With this family Mrs. Burns took 
sei’N'ico when she was quite a young Avoraan, that was 
before Emma’s birth. 8ho nursed Emma, and brought 
her up. She Avas a AvayAA^ard, headstrong girl, and 
£‘3peated the old, old story for the millionth time of 
misplaced love. She fell in love Avith the handsome, 
reprobate son of a neighbour whom the Sheldrakes 
Avould not notice, and they gave their daughter to 
understand that under no possible cmcumstances would 
they countenance the youth’s professions of regard for 
her. He was sternly forbidden, indeed, ever to dai’e by 
Avord look, or letter to tempt the girl from the duty she 
owed her parents. 

How often, alas! in liuman history, has this been 
done before, with tlie same results as in this case. 
Emma Sheldrake, being infatuated, did clandestinely 
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what she ]iad Leen strictly forbidden to do openly, and 
despairing of ever being able to influence her people, 
slie, in an evil moment, fled with the man of her choice, 
and precisely whaV had been predicted speedily came to 
pass. lie tired of her, neglected her, abused her, and 
finally fled from her, leaving her with the responsibility 
of a young baby, the Mora of the photograph. Her 
people proved pitiless and relentless. Tliey vowed that 
never again should she darken their doors, and the vow 
was cruelly kept. Though on her part Emma was 
proud and self-reliant, and would make no confession of 
her sin, nor ask for forgiveness from her sorely offended 
parents, Mrs. Burns championed her cause, pleaded for 
her, but it was all useless. She bad been cast out, and 
it was resolved she should remain an outcast, and so as 
the years rolled on the breach was ever and ever 
widened, and reconciliation became more and more 
hopeless; but, though abandoned by all the ofliers, 
Mrs. Burns kept up a connection with her former 
charge, and the corresi^ondence bad been continued 
down to a few days of poor Emma’s mysterious 
death. 

Such Was the story I learnt of Emma Sheldrake’*^ 
alias Boterson’s history. Her real married name was 
Roberts, but she had dropped that years ago, and, 
wishing to conceal her identity, she assumed that of 
Peterson. 

Although I had thus discovered who the murdered 
woman was, it did not apparently help me in tracing the 
murderer. Now, as to the cause of death, which tlie 
superficial examination failed to reveal, an 

analysis brought to light that she had been killed by a 
peculifu* drug—an alkaloid extract of a Mexican herb— 
which in the human subject has the remarkable property 
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of gradually lowering the heart’s action, until the heart 
stoj^ altogether. If administered the last thing at 
night, the person taking it would be almost sure to die 
while asleep. Almost absolutely no trace was left in the 
body a few hours iifter death, but by analysis the drug 
could be detected in the tliiids. 

Tlie means by which Mrs. Peterson had been killed 
argued some special and peculiar knowledge on the part 
of the killer, who was not a criminal of the ordinary 
typo. The drug was not sold in a general way—in 
fact, fifty or more druggists might have been visited 
before the article could have been procured, and the 
})ossession of it by the man who had done Mrs. Peterson 
to death showed that ho knew the strange power of tlie 
drug and where to get it. 

Now came the question, Why had the murder been 
committed—that is, w^hat was the motive ? Not 
robbery. This led me to work out several theories, and 
at last I came to the' conclusion that, if the crime was 
not a perfectly objectless one, jealousy had prompted it. 
Then arose another question. Jealousy of whom ? If I 
could find out that I miglit bo able to discover the 
TJiiminal. I have already mentioned, however^ that she 
was very reticent about her affaii’s, according fo the 
landlady, and investigation confirmed this. She had 
made no accjuaintance in the wynd, and no one there 
could give any information about her. The result was, 
I resolved to go to her native place afidf endeavour to 
learn something of the associates of her early days. 
My inquiries elicited the fa(‘t that in her youth she had 
been a great flirt, and had caused many heartaches and 
bickerings amongst the young men of her neighbourliood. 
At one time she had favoured the advances of a person 
named Artliui* Goldie, who was in business for himself 
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as a grocer in Newcastle-on-Tyne. lie liad been 
married, but his wife had died a few months later, 
leaving him childless. How Emma became acquainted 
with him was not made clear. The most I could learn 
was that he had expressed a wish to marr}’^ lier, but as 
he bore the reputation of being unsteady and unreliable 
her parents would not consent to the union, and Emma 
gave him up. There was a belief that ho took this 
disappointment very much to heart, and there was a 
tradition that he had uttered a vow that if she did not 
marry him she should not marry any one else. This 
vow, however, did not take effect, iiiasmu(;h as she did 
marry some one else. 

As I dwelt and reflected on all the foregoing 
particulars, which I had gathered iq), I thouglit, in 
view of my theory about jealousy having boon the 
motive for the crime, that it was worth while to trace out 
Arthur Goldie’s career, and I,visitod Newcastle f(jr that 
puri)ose. It was not 'without'dilficftlty that I discovered 
some of his connections, and then not in Newcastle, but 
in Stockton-on-Tees. From th6m I learnt that he had 
sold his busi[iess in Newcastle after his disappointment, 
and for so/ne time displayed a very restless, wandering 
spirit,* and finally disap 2 )eared altogether, severing all 
connection with his family. 

I have mentioned that, from the description given me 
b^ the “unusually intelligent policeman” of the man ho 
had seen comingH^rora the wynd, I had made a mental 
photograph, as it were, and had even produced a draw¬ 
ing of the fellow. So I thought it worth while to see a 
likeness of AAhur Goldie, if that were possible. In 
this I succeeded after some trouble, but it had been 
taken years before, and represented him as a very young 
man. 
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It will be gathered from what I have said that in 
seeking particulars of Arthur Goldie I had an eye to 
posSbilities. If I may speak figuratively, I had turned 
the matter over, sifted it, and examined it microscopi¬ 
cally, with the result that I believed I detected jealousy 
as the active principle of the crime. If this was so, was 
it not likely the jealousy was of long standing ? Given 
that that was correct, was it not equally likely that 
Goldie was the man who had displayed it ? This was 
my line of reasoning, and I was determined to pursue 
it, and thus it came aboat that I found myself in pos¬ 
session of Goldie’s photograph. 

It was the photograph of a young man, rather good- 
looking. It happened that it was a full-length portrait. 
Apparently he was standing in an attitude that was 
calculated to display all his points, if I may be allowed 
such An expression. He wore a frock-coat, had his hair 
parted in the middle, his, moustache carefully curled, 
and he seemed to be gazing with rapt admiration on a 
bunch of paper roses which the photographer had 
placed on the table. On the first blush nothing could 
have seemed more dissimilar than the portrait of this 
•yeuTig fellow and tlie descriptive picture of* the man 
who came from the w^md and stood under tlie lamp¬ 
post. But I studied that photo line by line. I 
examined it through a glass, I looked at it from 
a distance, I looked at it near, until it began tj 
grow upon me that there were points in com¬ 
mon between the two. I really don’t know if I 

V 

could ex2)lain in what way there was a resemblance. I 
was impressed with the idea, and impressions, like sen¬ 
sations, are not easily described. What I tried to do 
was this. I tried to imagine Goldie wearing an Inver¬ 
ness cape, a soft felt hat, and standing under the lamp- 
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post with a note-book in his hand; and having drawn 
such a mental pictui’e as that, I seemed to realize 
accurately the description given to me by the policeman. 
Such a hold did this idea take upon me, that I began to 
wprk on the assumption that Arthur Goldie was the 
man I wanted. It was a very careful weighing of 
every little detail in connection with the case that I was 
led to this conclusion; and it seemed to me, that while 
there were many chances that I was wrong, there w'ero 
more in favour of my being right. Anyway, there is 
nothing like having the courage of one's opinions, and 
1 have always had that; but I have ever striven to base 
my opinion on sound reasoning. 

Although I assumed that Arthur Goldie was 
possibly the man w’aiited, I did not expect to fh^d him 
in Edinburgh, nor indeed in Scotland. My deduction 
was that the man w’ho committed the deed had pome 
from abroad. It will be rerjiembered that Mrs. J’eter- 
eon told her landlady that *8116 Imd met a gentleman 
whom she had not seen for a long time, and who knew 
her husband. No doubt this was true in substance if 
not in fact. She had not seen Goldie for a long time, 
and Goldie did not know the man she married. Goldie, 
there Vas reason to believe, had been abroad, for ho had 
disappeared from Newcastle', and his friends had lost 
sight of him Was it not extremely prob.'iblo, when all 
yiese things were t.aken into consideration, that he had 
betaken liimscll'to souh? foreign country, and after long 
residence there, had b(;cn induced to return to his 
native land ? To suggest a theory for his being in 
Edinburgh was not so easy; but, without trying to 
assign a reason, let us admit that ho found himself in 
Edinburgh, and there ho accidentally mot once again 
the woman who had years before disaj)poiuted his hopes 
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and blighted his life. She invited him to her home. 
Wlmt took place between them there could be but 
vaguely conjectured, but one thing was absolutely 
certain, the woman had died. Siie had died of a rare 
and almost unknown poison. Did she take it herself, 
or. was it administered to her wilfully ? If the latter, 
then murder liad been committed. If the former, why 
had the strange man fled, thereby laying himself open 
to susj)icion ? The theory of suicide seemed to me 
hardly worth consideration. There was the bare 
possibility that the poison liad been accidentally 
adrninistere 1, and the man being frightened had fled; 
forgetting tliat by so doing he would lie under a grave 
suspicion of guilt. But the theory of accident I also 
dismissed, and determined in ray own mind that it was 
miu'der, and that Goldie was tlie murderer. Therefore 
to find Goldie was ray paramount diit3\ 

During^ my investigations in Newcastle, I had 
asc(?rt{iined that he had iv brother living, and he had 
last been heard of in Hull. So I went to Hull, and 
sof)n learnt that a Itobert Goldie kept a small second¬ 
hand furniture shop in the town, and I lost no time in 
^\^iting on Mr. Goldie, and the moment I looked at 
him, I was struck by tlio resemblance he bore k> the 
description 1 had got of the man who had been seen by 
the policeman to come from the wynd on the morning 
of the murder. 

It may bo thought that this was mere fancj" on niy 
part, but I should have disputed that if any one had 
suggested it. llobert Goldie had been in business in 
Hull for about twelve .years. He was’married, and 
had a largo family, and before seeking an interview 
with him I learnt that ho bore the reputation of 
being a very steady, industrious, and hard-working man. 
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He was a member of the Board of Guardians in liis 
parish, and also held the oflQce of churchwarden. I 
proved beyond doubt that he had not been away from 
liis home for maby months, so that he could not be 
the destroyer of Mrs. Peterson’s life. 

“My object in calling upon you, Mr. Goldie,” I 
began, as he ushered me into a little parlour behind 
his shop, “ is to see if you can give me any information 
about your brother.” 

“ Oh, lor’, no ! ” lie exclaimed, with an air of perfect 
sincerity. “ I haven’t seen or heard of Arthur for 
3 "ears. Did you know him ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ What is your reason, then, for inquiring about him ? ” 
“ I will probably tell you that in a little while. How 
long is it since you last heard of him ? ” 

“ Well, now, let me see. I think it must bo upwards 
of ten 3'ears.” ^ 

“ Where was he at that time ? 

“In Jamaica, in the West Indies.” 

“Ill Jamaica ! 

“ Yes.” 

“ What w’as he doing there ? ” ■ 

“He was a clerk, a foreman, or something like that, 
to a sugar planter.” 

“ Why did he cease his correspondence with you ? ” 

“ Goodness know's. lie 'was always an erratic 
fellow. Whetmio last wrote he said he didn’t like 
Jamaica, and thought of joining some friends on a gold 
prospecting expedition in Mexico.” 

“ In Mexico ! ” I exclaimed, as it seemed to mo that 
I had now got the first tangible link in the chain. 

“Yes. That was very like him. He was fond 
of adventure.” 
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“ Do you know if he went ? ” 

“ Well, he never wrote to me again. I concluded 
from*** that that lie had gone, and very likely died 
there.'* 

“ Would he have been likely to have written if some¬ 
thing hadn’t happened to him ? ” 

“ All, that I can’t say. As I have already remarked, 
he was an erratic fellow, and nothing tliat he did would 
have surprised 1110.” 

I liad a little furtlier desultory conversation with 
Mr. (xoldie, in which I endeavoured to get such par¬ 
ticulars of his Lrother’s appearance that might serve* 
me to identify him with the description of the man 
from the wynd. In this, however, I was not very 
successful, as Mr. Goldie had not seen Arthur for so 
long. 

During my interview, I had not seen a single sign 
that wi^s suggestive of doce^dion on Goldie’s part. He 
seemed a perfectly straightforward and camlid man, 
and I formed a very goed opinion of him. Naturally, 
he was very anxious to know the object of my inquiries, 
but I deemed it advisable, in the interests of justice, to 
]>r^varicate, and I managed to avoid any dire^ state¬ 
ment, which would have aroused his suspicions, fVs I 
was about to take my leave, I said suddenly— 

“ By the way, if your brother was in England would 
he be likely to come and see you ? ” 

“ Oh, 1 don’t think there is a doubt ak 5 ut that. He 
was always very fond of me, and he and I got on where 
the other members of the family did not. Yes; I 
should say he would be certain to come, or tommunicate 
with mo in some way.” 

On the strength of this I resolved to set a watch upon 
the house in the liope that I should find Arthur Goldie’s 
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track. About a fortnight later I received word that a 
man answering the description of Arthur, or rather of 
the one I suspected of being Arthm*, had been observed 
going and coming from Kobert Goldie’s house. He 
remained a day or two in Hull, and then departed for 
London, being followed in his journey by one of my 
wateliers, who tracked liim to a house in Great Corani 
Street, w'here it w^as ascertained he was lodging. I 
immediately went up to London, and succeeded after a 
few days in getting a sight of Arthiu’ Goldie ; and, 
although he had shaved off his moustache, I cmdd not 
' help thinking he answered in most respects to the man 
of the wynd. Nevertheless, it would have been prema¬ 
ture to have arrested him, and I began to plan out 
some means of searching his boxes for confirmatory 
evidence that lie was tlie person w'anted. Before I could 
do this, however, a strange thing happened. Whether 
lie knew that lie was being shadowed or not could never 
be ascertained, but one morning when his landlady took 
him up some coffee, as it was her wont to do, she found 
him dead in his bed. Under those circumstances an 
inquest became necessary, and a poat-mortvm examination 
was ordered, with the startling result that ho was fornd 
to htive died of the same kind of poison that had ended 
the life of the unfortunate Mrs. Peterson. None of the 
poison was discovered in his boxes or in any part 
, of the house, but in the fireplace of his bedroom were 
the fragments* of a phial that had been shivered to 
atoms against the grate. It was impossible to deter¬ 
mine if this phial had held poison, but presumably it 
had. His papers and letters proved conclusively that 
Arthur Goldie had been jesident in Mexico for a long 
time, and had returned to England some weeks before 
Mrs. Peterson’s death. 
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It surely needed no more than this to justify one in 
saying that Arthur Q-oldie was her murderer. Up to 
thaf'point everything was pretty clear. Beyond that 
ail was mystery, and will probably remain a mystery 
to the end of time. Did he meet her in Edinburgh by 
design or accident? The probabilities are it was by 
accident. But, if so, how was it he had the poison 
with him; and, having it with him, was it the impulse of 
a moment, and because ho had the means in his hand 
tliat led him to encompass her death ? Or had he all 
through the years that had gone since he and she last 
parted cherished the craving for revenge ; and,on return-* 
iiig once more to his native land, did he wander about 
ill the hope of meeting her, and with some instinctive 
feeling, that the hope would bo realized, ho always had 
that terrible poison with him ? Was it a mere chance 
. that threw them together at last, or did he manage to 
learn lu?r whereabouts ? All these questions the reader 
can answer as ho feek in dined. Eor my part, I had 
brought the crime home to Arthur Groldie, but then the 
shadow of the grave came between us; and who can 
penetrate that ? The grave holds its secrets well, and 
tlif. human brain cannot learn them. 

It only remains for me to say that amongst GoMie’s 
ellects a pocket-book was found. It was full of notes 
and memoranda of a very miscellaneous character. 
Some of them were riddles not to bo read, others were 
common-place enough. But the following was certainly 
not a riddle, at least it didn’t seem so to me :— 

Dec. 8tli, Edinburgh. 

E. P. or S. 

Painle.ss. 

Passed in sl^cp. 

The E. P. stood for Emma Paterson, and the S. for 
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Sheldrake. He had kno^vn her as Sheldrake, and it 
was as Sheldrake that she had disappointed him.^ As 
to why he should have made note of his crime, those 
best acquainted with the criminal mind will give the 
best answer. 
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MES. GAIRDNER^S WARD. 

Mils. Gairdner was the widow of a well-known 
Edinburgh lawyer, who mamed early in life, but 
remained childless. This fact was a great disappoint¬ 
ment to him, and seemed to prey upon his mind, but a 
few years before his death he found some compensation 
in liaving a girl child, the child of an old and esteemed 
friend of his, placed under his care. 

Mr. Carl Demmer was a German, who had been 
settled' in Edinburgh for many years, carrying on 
business as an engraver and lithographer. When he 
was about forty he married a very pretty girl who was 
an assistant in one of tlie fashionable shops in Prince’s 
Street. She was at least twenty years his junior, but 
Demmer seems to have been devoted to her in no 
ordinary manner. A year later pretty Mrs. Demmer 
lay dead, but her baby was left to console the distracted 
hiioband. It was said that from the moment he heard 
that his wife had passed away Demmer never held up 
his head again. By perseverance and industry he had 
managed to amass a very snug fortune, and besides 
which his wife, a few months before her death, suoceedeclr 
to money, so that the future of the motherless child 
seemed to be secure. Mr. Demmer had hot got on very 
well with his wife’s relatives. They had ^ made them¬ 
selves exceedingly disagreeable, as they had been 
desirous that the young lady who became his wife 
should marry the son of a wealthy shipowner. This 
youth was said to be the heir to a vast fortune, but his 

p 2 
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reputation was as shady as it could possibly be. He 
had professed great admiration for Miss Gilroy, the 
young lady in question, and not only made her a 
written offer of marriage, but said he would settle a 
thousand a yeai* on her for life. Apart, however, from 
the fact that he was exceedingly ugly, his doings had 
given him a most unenviable notoriety. Miss Gilroy, 
therefore, emphatically refused his offer, and declined 
to have anything whatever to do with him. This was 
the cause of great annoyance to her people, who 
thought infinitely more of the money than they did of 
the young woman’s happiness; and as at this time it 
became known that Demmer had been secretly paying 
court to her, they expressed themselves in no measured 
terms against him, saying that he was a “ low, sneaking 
German,” and other hard things, which, while lacking in 
truth, served to display the intense bitterness of their 
feelings. ^ 

In spite of the opposition of her people, Miss Gilroy 
remained staunch to the man of her choice, notwith¬ 
standing that he was old enough to be her father. 
But slje knew he was an upright, honest, and 
conscientious man, therefore likely to make her an 
excellent husband. Nor were the means to comfort 
wanting, for Demmer—as abeady stated—had accumu¬ 
lated money; so she married him, much to the disgust 
of her people, who seemed to take every possible means 
to make themselves as disagreeable as they could be. 
Had it been in theb power to prevent the young wife 
from succeeding to the money she was legally entitled 
to, they would have done so. But they had no control 
over it, and they could i only relieve their feelings by 
railing still more against her husband. 

Had it not been for these family bickerings and 
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differences, young Mrs. Demmer’s married life would 
have been well nigh perfect, hut her relatives never 
ceased to annoy her; and, humanly speaking, this 
annoyance had such an irritating effect npon her, that her 
constitution—never strong—was undermined, and when 
she was called upon by Nature to fulfil the universal law, 
her strength was so sapped that she was unable to bear 
up against the strain imposed, and quietly quitted the 
world where vulgar, sordid greed had thrown such a 
shadow over her young life. 

Now it seems almost incredible that her people, who 
had done so much to annoy her, should have had the* 
daring and presumption to try to get possession of her 
child. But herein they were foiled. The father could 
not forget tlie sliameful way he had been treated, and 
he expressed his determination of having nothing what¬ 
ever to,do with his late wife^s connections. 

Tiiat his wife’s death was a very heavy blow to him 
was obvious to every one acquainted with him. He 
became a moody, silent man, and the only people he 
seemed to show any partiality for were his lawyer, Mr. 
Gtairdner, and Mr. Gairdner’s family. Gairdner had 
trensactod his legal affairs for a long time, and.between 
the two men a very strong friendship existed. •The 
childless Mrs. Gairduer manifested a strong motherly 
affection for little Christine Demmer, and she and her 
husband were like a mother and father to the child. 
When Christine was about five year^* of age Mr. 
Demmer fell into very bad health. lie had never got 
over the loss of his wile, and had often been heard to 
express a wish to join her. Believing tha“t his end was 
now approaching, he settled eyerything ho possessed on 
his little girl, and ajppointed his friend Gairdner the 
child’s guardian. In the event of Gairdner’s death 
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before Christine attained her majority, Mrs. Gairdner 
was to take charge of her, and further provision was 
made for the contingency of Mrs. Gairdner’s deatii. 

These matters settled, poor Carl Demmer soon lapsed 
into a condition that at once precluded all hope, and 
after lingering for a few months he passed away to 
where the wicked cease from troubling and the Aveary 
are at rest. 

Two years later Mr. Gairdner also laid down the 
burden of life, and thus his widow became the sole and 
responsible guardian of little Christine Demmer, 

. whose father, before his death, had expressed a strong 
wish that the child might be allowed to spend a few 
years of her life in Germany, in order that she might 
acquire his mother tongue. Mrs. Gairdner respected this 
wish, and a few months after her husband’s decease she 
removed to Hanover, Avhere she spent a considerable 
time. Then she travelled about Germany a good deal, 
and finally took up her residence in Berlin, retuniing to 
Edinburgh when Christine was a little over fourteen. 

By this time Miss Demmer had developed into a 
remarkably beautiful girl. Both her mother and 
father had been fair, and she had inherited a bloqde 
beauty which made her conspicuous. She had a wealth 
of hair that was almost like woven gold, and lustrous 
dark violet eyes that were calculated to set every young 
man sighing, Avhile her complexion was of that delicate 
^each-like tifft which is so marked a feature in the 
blonde type Avhero the health is good. Christine not 
only enjoyed good health, but the best of spirits, and 
seemed gretffcly attached to her foster-motlier and 
guardian, who could not have bestowed more loving 
affection on the girl even if she had really been her own 
child. 
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A few years later, that is, when she was about 
nineteen, Christine Demmer fell in love, as it was only a 
natural thing to do. She had had some little mild 
flirtations before this, but they were of that harmless 
cliaracter which most young and good-looking girls 
indulge in. She was greatly admired, not only for her 
physical beauty, but for the sweetness of her disposition, 
and of course her admirers vied with each other in 
paying her compliments, and she would hardly have 
had a woman’s nature if her liead had not been a little 
bit turned by all this. But at nineteen she found 
herself really in love. The lucky young man was twjD 
or three years her senior, and bore a very high character. 
Ho was the only son of Professor Sinclair, who held the 
Chair of Botany in the Universit3\ 

Alfred Sinclair and Christine Demmer seemed in 
every possible way suited to each other. He was a 
flue, handsome, clever young man, full of promise, and 
ambitious of distinguishiiig himself. His father and 
Christine’s guardian both approved of the match, and 
the young couple seemed to have good cause to 
congratulate themselves on the way fortune was favour¬ 
ing them. It really appeared as if things 'could not 
have looked brighter, nor all have been more in*accord 
with their hearts’ wishes, if they—the young couple— 
themselves had had the ordering of their own fate. 
But tliera is many a slip between the cup and the lip, 
and summer storms with startling suddenness ofC^n 
obscure the blueness of the sky. In their case these 
similes were to find verification, as will presently be 
seen. 

By a special provision in Mr. Demmer’s will, 
whereby he appointed liis friend Gairdner guardian of 
Christine, or in the event of his death Mrs. Gairdner, 
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powers were given to the guardian to place Christine in 
full possession of her fortune before reaching her 
majority, should it seem advisable that the girl should 
have control of the money before arriving at the age of 
twenty-one. Although at first it had been suggested 
that the young couple should wait before committing 
themselves to matrimony until Christine was twenty- 
one, circumstances arose whereby it seemed desirable 
that they should marry before then. One of tliese 
circumstances was the fact that young Sinclair had 
received a lucrative and very promising appointment 
in the University of Heidelberg, and it was necessary 
that he should take up his residence there without 
delay. 

The prospect of parting from her lover, although the 
distance was not great, affected Christine to such an 
extent that her guardian was greatly distressed, .and, 
after taking counsel with l^rofessor Sinclair, it was 
decided that if the young peojde desired it they should 
be married forthwith, and the young wife could then 
accompany her husband to his own sphere of duties, 
and Mrs. Oairdner determined that she would go also. 
Therefore, in accordance with the power conferred upon 
her b/ the late Carl Demmer’s will, she lost no time in 
taking steps to place Christine in full possession of her 
inheritance. When this was done the girl was just 
twenty. Then the marriage day was fixed, and all 
seemed to be going as smoothly as any one could 
possibly have desired. The girl was full of a great 
joy, and as busy as a bee in making preparations 
for the great event which was to change her sphere in 
life. 

The time was towards the end of May, and the 
wedding had been fixed to take place on the 3rd of 
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June, so that now, as it seemed, hut little time intervened 
before the beautiful Christine Demmer would pass to 
her husband’s home and loving companionship. 

On the evening of the 29th of May young 
Sinclair visited his affianced bride, who was at that time 
staying with her guardian in Berwick. Mrs. Grairdner 
had not been very well, and she had taken a cottage at 
Berwick for the sake of change and sea air,.and she and 
her ward and two servants had been staying there for 
about a fortnight. The cottage was a detached one, 
standing in its own grounds and close to the sea. The 
situation was delightful, and the two ladies enjoyed it 
very much. On the 29th of May Alfred Sinclair 
ran down to Berwick from Edinburgh, and a number 
of ypung people wore assembled to meet him, 
and indulge in some games. In the early part of the 
evening the young couple had a lovers’ stroll along 
the b(iach. Tlie weather was exceptionally fine at that 
time, and Nature seemed to be in perfect repose. But 
about seven o’clock the sky became overcast, the gloom 
gradually deepened, and a violent thunderstorm burst. 
This did not interfere, however, with the enjoyment of 
tJie little party gathered in the house occupied by Mrs. 
Gairdner. It was noticed, however, that Christkie was 
a little more thoughtful than usual. She was generally 
very lively and full of animal spirits, but on this particular 
evening there was an apparent inclination to be silent. 
Mrs. Gairdner detected this, and asked her if the stofm 
had affected her nerves, or if she was suffering from 
headache or anything. But to this the young lady 
replied— • 

“ Oh, no, mamma ”—she always called her guardian 
by the affectionate name of mamma—“ oh, no, mamma, 
I am quite well.” 
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“ But you are not as lively as your wont.” 

“ Am I not ? ” said Christine, with a strange expres¬ 
sion in her eyes, whicli attracted Mrs. Gaird.ier’s 
attention, and somewliat alarmed her, so that she took 
Cluistine’s hands between her own in a loving, motherly 
way, and, kissing her tenderly on the forehead, she said 
softly— 

“ Christine, I am sure j^ou are not quite yourself 
this evening.” 

“ Am I not ? ” exclaimed the girl, with a slight forced 
laugh. 

, “No, you are not. Have you a headaclio ? ” 

“ No, mamma.” 

“ Or a heartache ? ” suggested the lady. 

“ Oh, mamma,” was the answer, “ how can you think 
such a thing possible ” 

“ Everything is possible in this world.” 

“ True, true, mamma; but how could I have a heart¬ 
ache when I am rich in the lov(^ of so excellent a man as 
Alfred Sinclair ? ” 

During all the time that the courtship had been 
going on, Mrs. Gairdner had never for one brief 
instant s«en the slightest cause to suppose that Chnstine 
was not perfectly hafipy in lier choice, and Sinclair was 
l)eyond all doubt her choice. She liad had, ])erhaps, 
more than the average opportunities whicli fall to the 
lot of a young gii-1 of selecting a lover after her own 
tiftte. For one so singularly attractive as she was could 
not fail to have admirers by the dozen ; and then it 
was well known that she was an heiress. Moreover, her 
faithful guardian had watched her with jealous eye, 
and exercised studious care in seeing that she formed no 
acquaintances with unde^rable people, f/onscquently 
those with whom the girl mixed and amongst whom she 
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moyed were people of the best class. In this respect, 
then, Christine had been exceptionally fortunate; and 
whMe carefully avoiding anything that might seem 
arbitrary, her guardian, with true womanly gentleness, 
endeavoui’ed to mould her ward’s tastes in such a way 
that they might insensibly be guided in the right 
channel. Mrs. Q-airdner was a woman of singular tact 
and slirewdness, and in every way lllt<*d to have the 
making of a young girl’s happiness. While carefully 
avoiding narrow-mindedness and bigotry, she had a 
due regard for the necessity of laying down a set of 
rules to be rigidly followed, and of training the tender 
mind to respect those things which tend to elevate, and 
to beget in a girl a strong veneration for all that is good 
and true. 

Christine had certainly proved an apt scholar, and the 
t(iacher had good cause to congratulate herself. Then, 
when her ward met Sinclair, Mrs. Gairdner felt as if 
the crown had been placed upon her work, for she made 
the most exhaustive inquiries about Alfred, and found 
him to be without blemish. Ilis honour Avas stainless, 
lie was well connected, clever, ambitious, and bore 
the reputation of being a model young man. Mrs. 
Gairdner Avatched the developing love of lier Avtyd Avith 
a sense of keen delight, feeling intuitively that if ever 
tAV'o people had I ecu made for each other they Avere 
Christine Demnier and Alfred Sinclair. All had gone 
smoothly and Avell up to that May night in Berwick, 
Avlien the quick eye of the lady detected a certain 
shadoAV on her ward’s face that had never rested there 
before. At any rate, she had never seen it. And now, 
in her anxiety for all that concerned the welfare and 
happiness of the girl, the la&y took her to her room, the 
windoAV of which overlooked the sea. By this time the 
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storm had quite passed. The rain had ceased. There 
was a delicious freshness in the air. The sea was 
slightly ruffled by a gentle breeze. The sky was filled 
with broken masses of picturesque clouds, and from the 
rents in the cloud curtains the moon poured down a flood 
of Eght that called into being great tracts of silvery sheen 
on the dancing waters. 

The lady drew the curtains from the windows so that 
the beauty of the night might be fully revealed. Then 
she seated herself in one of the window recesses, while 
(fliristino occupied a stool at her feet, and rested her 
white, hands on her guardian’s knees, while her eyes 
were fixed on that beautiful pictiu’e of sea and sky and 
silver moonlight. For a time there was silence between 
the two. Mrs. Gairdner stroked the soft hair of the 
girl, and allowed her to meditate ; for meditation at 
such an hour and- in such a place has a soothing ten¬ 
dency, and is calculated to call the moral forces into 
play. 

“ It is a lovely night, Cliristine,” whispered the lady 
at last. 

“ Yes, mamma, it is.” 

“ We Mustn’t stay away long,” pursued Mrs 
G-airdrf^jr, “ or our young friends will think ns rude for 
leaving them, and Alfred will miss you and grow 
sad.” 

“ Ah ! ” sighed Cliristine. 

^Why that sigh, dear? ” asked the lady. 

“ Did I sigh ? ” 

“ Of course you did.” 

“ Now, Chrisi5ne, darling, I want you to show your 
heart entirely to mo to-ni^ht. Up to an hour or two 
ago I thought I knew it thoroughly. Now I feel as if 
there was one little comer of it which has been con- 
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coaled from me. In that comer lingers there a regret 
at your approaching nuptials ? Have you seen anything 
in Alfred’s manner or conduct towards you which has 
‘caused you to think you have made a-mistake in select¬ 
ing him as the keeper of your future happiness ? ” 

‘‘ Oh, no, no, mamma! ” cried Christine passionary. 
“ Alfred is absolutely perfect, and I love him with all 
my heart and all my soul. On him my liopes are set. 
Without him I shall die.” Here she hurst into tears, 
and, bowing her face in her guardian’s lap, she sobbed 
bitterly. 

Mrs. Oairdner was not only surj)rised, but alariped.. 
“ Cliristine ! Christine ! ” she said tenderly, “ what 
is it ? What distresses you ? ” 

Hero Christine rose up suddenly, and stretching her¬ 
self to her full height she dashed lier tears away with 
her .handkerchief. Her guardian noticed that she was 
pale as the moonlight shone upon her, and there was a 
distressful look in the. beautiful eyes which was 
altogetlier foreign to them. 

“ Forgive me, mamma,” the girl said. “ I am 
foolish, very foolish, but this stupid fit will pass off. 
(Do let us go downstairs again, or I really ^ think I 
shall get melancholy.” » 

The lady hastily drew the curtain over the window, 
shutting out that marvellous picture, and then, taking the 
girl’s hand, she said— 

‘‘ Come, dear, let us go.” 

Mrs. Gairdner’s distress was still as great as ever, hut 
she felt it would be imprudent to harass her ward with 
questions so long as she was in that strahge mood. So 
they went down together, and as they entered the well- 
lighted room the young people wore engaged in some 
game; but Alfred Sinclair was standing apart. As 
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soon, however, as he saw his fiamee enter, he went 
hurriedly to her, and whispered— 

“ Wliere have you been to, dearie ? The room has 
seemed empty without you.’^ 

I have been upstairs with mamma. We have been 
admiring the beauty of the night. The heavens are a 
poem, the sea a picture, such as the hand of man can 
never paint.” 

“I do declare yoTi are quite sentimental to¬ 
night,” returned Alfred, with a little laugh ; and feeling 
perfectly happy now tliat lie was once more beside lier, 
li*e took her hand and led her to the centre of the room 
to join in the game with which the guests were then 
amusing themselves. 

Later on in the evening Mrs. Gairdner drew him on 
one side and said— 

‘‘ Alfred, I don’t think Christine is quite herself 
to-night. It is nothing, o^ course, and ^yill soon 
pass away; but I want you to speak very kindly, 
very soothingly to her; and, Alfred, ask her as you 
have done over and over again, as I know you have, 
^if she loves you as a woman should love her future 
husband.’^ 

The young man started. It was the first time that 
he had felt the thorn in the rose. There was a certain 
suggestiveness in the lady’s words which caused him a 
litlje pang of alarm. She noticed this, and said quickly 
so as to reassure him— 

“ Don’t attach too much importance to my words. I 
am apt to bo suyersensitivo where the happiness of this 
dear child is concerned, and perhaps to-night I am a 
degree nervous.” • 

In spite of this remark, the sting of the thorn still 
made itself felt, so that Alfred experienced an anxiety 
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that had never before troubled him since he first 
became acquainted with Christine. 

iTe was to remain there until the following day, and 
when that night the others had left for their homes he 
took Christine’s hand and whispered— 

Let us go to the door, dear, for a few minutes 
before retiring.” 

She went with him willingly, and they walked 
down the little garden to the wicket-gate, and before 
them stretched the sea, whitened somewhat by the 
wavelets that flashed and foamed, for the wind had 
freshened. The sky was in part clear, in part covered 
with great banks of clouds, but from the unclouded part 
came the effulgence of the moon, and imparted to the 
scene .an unspeakable grandem\ The lovers were 
toii^ched by this chastened beauty. What lovers with 
a grain of sentiment would not have been ? Love 
begets sentiment, and very*little serves to call the senti¬ 
ment forth. Alfred’s arm stole round the waist of this 
dear woman, and his free hand grasped hers, and as he 
thus held her, he said, in tones so low that they could 
reach no other ears but hers— 

•“Christine, is it possible?—pardon the question, 
dear—but is it possible that your love for me *could 
cool? ” 

She raised both her arms and flung them around his 
neck as she exclaimed— ^ 

“ Oh, my darling, how could you dream of such a 
thing ? I love you—I love you, Alfred, and nothing 
on earth could change my love.” 

He was happy again. The thorn was withdi*awn, its 
sting was no longer felt. A few minutes later, as mid¬ 
night rang out, they re-entei‘ed the house. Alfred was 
going to lock and bolt the door, but Christine said she 
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would do it. Ten minutes later he wished her a tender 
good-night, and they separated. 

The morning broke. A stormy morning it was. 
The wind had ireshened. The sea was tumbling Oii 
tlie beach with a sullen roar, and the sky was overcast 
with a heavy pall-like gloom. It was a fitting morning 
for the revelation that was to be made. Mrs. Gairdner 
sent down word that she had a headache and Avould not 
rise just then. The servant who brought tlie message 
also told Alfred that slie thought Miss Demmer was 
sleeping, for though slio had knocked at the door she 
*liad got no answer, whereupon Alfred requested the 
maid not to disturb Christine, but lot her sleep, as no 
doubt she was fagged after the preceding day’s exer¬ 
tions. lie then proceeded to take his breakfast alone. 
Tlie meal finished, he lighted a cigar and strolled forth 
on to the beach. He was aw’ay over an hour. When 
lie returned he found the house in a state of wild alarm. 

I 

The startling discovery had .been made that Christine’s 
bed had never been slept in, and she was nowhere to be 
found. Like a thunder-shock the nows came upon him. 
Mrs. Gairdner was almost mad with grief, and he was 
not far ^nort of being distracted. He certainly felt like 
one w'no had been stunned and dazed by a sudden blow. 
Then he remembered Mrs. Gairdner’s words and the 
little incident of the evening before, and naturally, very 
naturally, his first thought was he had been shamefully 
deceived; but he put this thought from him almost as 
soon as formed. Christine—his Christine—deceive 
him ? Pooh! the very idea was preposterous; yet many 
minutes had n6t elapsed before horrible confirmation, as 
it seemed, of his worst thoughts was forthcoming. A 
letter was sent down to him. It was amongst some 
that had just been delivered to Mrs. Gairdner. It bore 
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the Berwick postmark. It was in Christine’s hand¬ 
writing. For a moment he held the envelope, held it 
with* trembling hand. Some intuitive feeling told him 
that that missive was one of terribly import, and the 
colour fled from his face. At last he tore the sealed flap 
asunder, unfolded the sheet of paper it contained, and 
with eyes that seemed to be starting from his head, he 
read these hues— 

“ Forgive me. I know I am hideously wicked, but I 
cannot help it. I love another. I go to him. Seek 
me not. Farewell! ” ' 

The paper fluttered from his hand, and staggering ta 
a chair, he sank into it, bowed his face in his hands, and 
sobbed like a child that is stricken with uncontrollable 
grief. At this stage Mrs. Grairdner entered. She, too, 
was in a state of terrible mental depression. She 
noticed his agony, and she saw the sheet of paper lying 
on tlie floor. She stooped, picked it up, and read it. 
Then with*a piercing cry of*pgony, like one who receives 
a deadly shock, she fell at full length, and remained 
motionless. Alfred sprang to her aid, and summoned 
further assistance, and the unhappy lady was conveyed 
to her room, and medical aid called in. It reallj^seemed 
for some time as if the unfortunate patient wouM not 
recover, but slowly slie retm’ned to consciousness and 
reason, and her sympathies instantly displayed themselves 
for the broken-hearted lover. Taking his hand, she said— 

“ You must forget her, you must forget her, Alfre(f, 
and never again place faith in woman.” 

How easy it was to give that advice. How easy to 
say, “ Forget her; ” but, alas! how hard^ how hard to 
follow it out. Forget the woman whom he had wor¬ 
shipped ? Forget her, who haft been his heart, his life, 
his ‘dream P 
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“ No, Mrs. Gairdner, I cannot forget her. I will not, 
dare not believe she is a free agent in this matter. 
She who was so gentle, so truthful, so honest, so sterling. 
There is some trickery. She has been bewitched. 
Some cursed power has been brought to bear upon her, 
to turn her from the path she was treading. She must 
be found. She shall be found. And not until I hear 
from her own lips that her love for me is dead will I 
believe it.” 

Mrs. Gairdner shook her head sadly, and siglied— 

“ It is useless your seeking her. She wlio could 
deceive us all like this is not worth seeking. I jet her 
go. Let her go.” 

Mrs. Gairdner’s bitterness against the ward whom 
she had nurtured so tenderly, and whose happiness she 
had studied for so many years, was perhaps justified, 
as she viewed the matter from her point of view. ■ But 
a true lover’s faith is strong; and Alfred’s, faith did 
credit alike to his head and heart. Leaving the dis¬ 
tracted and deeply injured lady to her grief, he 
hastened to Edinburgh and sought my assistance. He 
told me^^the woful story, told it all with the pathos of 
one ’^^hose heart had been cruelly wrenched, and as a 
lover who still loved, even though he had been deceived. 

I am free to confess that, on the first blush, I was 
almost disposed to believe with Mrs. Gairdner that it 
Vfas better to let the young lady go; better whistle 
her down the wind a prey to fortune. It did seem to 
me in the early stage tliat it was another terrible 
illustration of woman’s inconstancy, man’s perfidy. 
Another had fascinated her. She had lent a secret ear 
to his pleadings, even while professing undying love for 
this unhappy fellow who now appealed to me to trace 
the path she had taken to her own ruin. However, I 
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could not resist liis appeal, and returned at once with 
him to Berwick. 

We found Mrs. Gairdner still 6ulf«gring severely, and 
the doctor had given orders that she was to he kept very 
quiet. But when she heard that Alfred was in ’the 
house, she insisted on seeing him; and when he told 
her I was there, she insisted on seeing me also. Poor 
lady! how I did feel for her, and sympathize with 
her, she was so deeply stricken with a grief that seemed 
as if it would surely press her into her grave. But 
when I had been with her for some little time, when I 
liad drawn from her a graphic word picture of her ward, 
and learned how all her life that ward had had the very 
111 ghost regard for honour and truth, I began to think 
that she could only have been won from the true 
liappiness that Avas liers by some strange machinations 
that had made a slave of her Avill. Unless by a subtle 
analj’sis of my own feelings, I could scarcely tell by 
what process of deduction 1 came to the conclusion that 
there Avas some, at present, inscrutable mystery about 
the affair, and if that mystery could only be cleared up, 
a different complexion might be put upon this remark¬ 
able disappearance. ^ 

The letter which Sinclair had recei\^ed aa’US giA'en to 
me. It certainly did seem just the sort of letter that a 
foolish girl would write who had allow^ed herself to be 
led aAvay. At the same time Sinclair gave me another 
letter to read which he had received from her the day 
before he went down to Berwick. He alloAved me to 
read this to show the contrast. It was an out¬ 
pouring of the soul on the part of a young woman 
who devotedly loved the ftian she was writing 
to.’ It was not a sickly sentimental letter, and yet 
it breathed love in every page. It bore, too, the 
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ring of truth and honesty. A woman who could 
write such an epistle as that, and yet a few hours 
later go off with some other man, would he a remark¬ 
able woman indeed; and I asked myself if, after what I 
had heard of Christine’s character, she was the woman 
to do such a thing. Most certainly it struck me in 
a very forcible waj’, and my idea that there was 
something extraordinary in the whole business was 
strengthened. Presently I found myself comparing 
that letter with the brief note sent to Sinclair after 
tjie girl’s flight, and I fancied I detected certain dis¬ 
crepancies in the handwriting, and without mentioning 
this, I requested that I might be allowed to take the 
two documents away. The request was granted, and 
when I returned home I carefully examined the 
letters under a powerful magnifying glass, and came 
to the conclusion that they had not been ^v^itten by the 
same person. Tlie brief note announcing the fliglit was 
a wonderfully good imitation of the love-letter, but a 
critical examination and comparison of the letters 
revealed an unmistakable difference in the writing. 
The difference was so obvious that it quite justified 
the oonclusion I came to; and I felt positive that 
the note was a forgery. But that only served to 
deepen the mystery. Who had committed the 
forgery, and why had it been committed ? That cer¬ 
tainly was a problem that wanted much working out, 
but I set to work to do it. 

I lost no time in waiting on Alfred Sinclair, and if 
it was consolation, I was enabled to console him by the 
expression of a positive opinion that the note was a 
forgery. This suggested naturally that the poor girl 
was the victim of a vile conspiracy, but what the purpose 
of that conspiracy was, could only be vaguely guessed 
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at that jstage of the proceedings. The letter had. been 
posted in Berwick on the same morning it was received 
by Mrs. Gairdner, and this, to my mind, was most 
suggestive when taken in conjunction with the obvious 
forgery. To a casual observer the writing was a good 
imitation of Miss Demmer’s writing, but when critically 
tested and examined it presented such marked dis¬ 
crepancies, that no one with pretensions to intelligence 
could be deceived. Now came the question. Why had 
the forgery been committed ? If Miss Demmer had 
really eloped with a lover whom she preferred to her 
affianced husband, why did she not write the letter 
herself ? I could really think of no reasonable theory 
to suggest a why and wherefore of such a proceeding. 
Consequently, T came to the conclusion that some very 
deep and sinister design had actuated the forger, and my 
opinion was—though I did not express it then—that 
Miss Demmer had been inveigled away by some 
s^iecious argument, ahd was detained against her ■will. 

Such a strong hold did this idea take upon me, that 
I deemed it expedient to go down at once to Berwick 
and got the girl’s history from Mrs. Gairduer. The 
poor lady was in a very prostrate condition, b\jt the 
urgency of the case made it imperative that there should 
be no delay. She recognized this fact, and, therefore, 
braced herself up for the effort. And when she had given 
mo all the details, as I have set them forth in the early 
part of this narrative, I inclined strongly to the belief 
that Christine had been abducted by some of her 
relatives, but for what purpose it was not^ easy to even 
guess at then. 

I now set to work to try, and determine how the 
young lady left Berwick. One little incident tliat 
Sinclair mentioned to me was that, when they went into 
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the house after standing at the gate for some time, she 
would not allow him to bolt or otherwise fasten the 
door. She had an object in that clearly, and she either 
left it unfastened or studied the fastenings so that she 
would know how to undo them easily. Her flight, 
therefore, had all been prearranged. She must have 
left very soon after the family had retired, for the 
servants rose at six, and had she delayed until they 
were up, her plans would have been frustrated. Leav¬ 
ing at the early hour she did, she could not have got a 
train either going north or south. A horse and trap 
It^aving the town in the dead of night would have been 
sure to have attracted attention, but 1 could find no one 
who had seen such a thing. It, therefore, occurred to 
me that slie might have left by water; iind, pursuing my 
investigations, I came across some fishermen who, 
returning from their fishing ground at about four in tlie 
morning, noticed a strange steam yacht moving off from 
near tlie shore, and heading for the sea. I also learnt 
at the coastguard station that a steam yacht had been 
noticed cruising about during tlie evening, dodging on 
and off the land. Her name coidd not be determined, 
but a v^ry accurate description was supplied to me, and 
I losf no time in telegraphing this description to the 
various ports that it seemed to me likely she might put 
into. 

^ In a short time I got word that a steam yacht 
answering the description, and called the if///, had put 
into the Tyne, where she was still lying. I at once 
started for Newcastle, and found the lAhj without any 
difficulty. She was owned by a London gentleman 
named Bainbridge. The crew of the yacht, however, 
had not seen him for a long time, as he was an invalid, 
but they had received instructions to steam from the 
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Thames to the north with a gentleman whose name was 
understood to be Femdale, and whose orders were to be 
obeyed. They went to Berwick, rowed to the shore at 
about two o’clock in the morning, and conveyed a 
young lady on board. They were then told to proceed 
with all possible haste to Newcastle, and, arrived there, 
the young lady and Mr. Ferndale landed, and went to 
London, it was believed. 

Tlieso particulars most certainly did point, as it 
seemed, to an elopement, but Mr. Ferndale was 
described as an old man, probably sixty. This deepened 
the mystery; for was it possible that Christine would 
have abandoned a handsome young fellow with brilliant 
prospects like Sinclair, for an old man who might have 
been her grandfather? My next step towards the 
unravelment of this strange case was to hurry up to 
London and seek an interview with Mr. Bainbridge, who 
I found was in a very bad state of liealth. He did 
not know Ferndale, nor anything about him, but his 
son did, and it was through the son the yacht was lent 
to Ferndale. 

It became an easy matter to trace Ferndale tlirough 
Mr. Bainbridge’s son. I soon learnt that Ferddale was 
a money-lender, with a somewhat seedy reputation; and 
as young Bainbridge was, as I was informed, a wild 
and extravagant young rascal, liis friendship and con¬ 
nection with Ferndale might be accounted for. 

Ferndale lived at Putney Heath in a somewhat 
lonely house. It was detached and walled in. In a 
few days I had gained this startling piece of informa¬ 
tion. Mr. Femdale had a young lady confined in his 
house. She was said to be a relative of his, and of 
weak intellect, and he had undertaken the charge. It was 
necessary for me to apply for a magistrate’s warrant, 
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whicli was granted to me on my sworn affidavit that 
Christine had been forcibly abducted from her guardian’s 
care for some illegal purpose, and was detained against 
her will. Armed with this warrant, and accompanied 
by an officer from Scotland Yard, I went to Mr. Fern- 
dale’s house, where we found Miss Demmer shut up in 
a large room, the windows of which were barred with 
iron bars. A woman had been appointed to look after 
her, and the poor girl was in such a state of terrible 
excitement and prostration that it was quite thought by 
the servants in the house that she was out of her 
mind. 

Femdale was not at home when we called, and we 
removed the girl before he returned. I immediately 
telegraphed to Arthur Sinclair that we liad found her, 
and he came up to London by the next train. The 
meeting between the lovers who had been so cruelly 
separated was of the most touching character. When 
she was able she told us 'the following remarkable 
story:— 

Some time before she had one day been accosted in 
the streets of Edinburgh by a strange man, who told 
her thijt, though she did not know of it, she had a siste*’ 
living, but for reasons that could not then be explained 
this sister had been cast off by lier father, and was 
living in London in a shattered state of health. Mrs. 
Gairdner had been jdaced under oath by the late Mr. 
Demmer never to allude to this sister, and never to 
recognize her. Therefore, Christine was enjoined not 
to mention thq subject to her guardian. At first the 
girl was incredulous, but the man, in order to convince 
her, and who represented ^limself as her uncle, showed 
her letters purporting to have been written by the sister 
—^his niece—^to him, praying and begging that Christine 
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might be sought out, and entreated her to see her 
before she died. The man—her assumed uncle—saw 
Christine several times after this, and succeeded in so 
‘ playing on her feelings that she was* induced to write 
to him, and ultimately to go to London'clandestinely to 
see the sister who was said to be dying there, and wnen 
Ferndale knew she was to stay in Berwick for some 
time he arrauged to come there in a yacht and take her 
south. She wrote a letter to her guardian saying she 
would only be absent a few days, and would explain all 
when she returned. She entrusted this to Ferndale to 
post, but it is needless to say he never posted it; but m 
its stead forged a note, seemingly written in her hand¬ 
writing, and this he posted in Berwick, addressed to 
Alfred Sinclair. That note was the one that first 
aroused my suspicions. 

Ayiien she got to Ferndale’s house his motives became 
apparent, lie confessed to her that the story of the 
sister was a fabrication, and he intended to keep her 
there, representing her to be insane, unless she consented 
to write to her guardian for five thousand pounds, which 
was to be paid as the pi ice of Christine’s liberty, if not 
her life. 

A more audacious, more impudent, more daring 
scheme to raise money had seldom been concocted—at 
any rate, not in this country, Ferndale, whose real 
name was Hopekirk, was really Mrs. Demmer’s brother 
and Christine’s uncle; but he had led a most shady 
career, and was in great pecuniary distress when he 
resorted to this desperate course of raising money. He 
had for a long time been in business as a money-lender, 
but had latterly become involved through betting and 
other transactions, and this had caused him to turn liis 
attention to his niece as an instrument whereby lie 
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might replenish liis exhausted exchequer. In, this 
wicked design I am happy to say he was thwarted. Of 
course, it will be said that Christine Demmer must have 
been a very weaki^minded and silly girl to he deceived. 
in such a manner and consent to go away, knowing, as 
she^must have done, that the distress of her lover and 
friends would he terrible. She certainly was foolish, 
to say the least of it, and she had cause indeed to 
congratulate herself that I was enabled to rescue her 
from the perilous position in wliioli she was placed at the 
time I did. There is little doubt that had she not been 
rescued her mind would really have become iiiiliinged. 
As it was, she suffered very mucli from the shock for a 
long time. 

I had the satisfaction of not only restoring her to the 
arms of her lover, but of bringing Ferndale to justice, 
and in due course he suffered condign punishment for 
his crime. 
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THE DEESIDE MYSTERY, 

DRESIDE was agitated in a way that it had rarely been 
before. Tlironghout the district for many miles the 
gossips retailed the news, with exaggerations and addi¬ 
tions of course ; not that the affair was not mysterious 
and strange enough in itself, but most people when 
repeating a story are given to little variations to suit 
their own particular tastes and views, and so when once 
a rumour has begun to spread, he would be a wise man 
indeed who would venture to preclict the sliape it will 
ultiiriately assume before it is a thing of tlie past. The 
Deeside folk did not often get anything in the shape of 
an excitement, the weather and the crops, with an 
occasional comment on the political situation, and, of 
course, the “ Kirk,’’ were the chief topics of conversa¬ 
tion; and the round of life pursued in the country 
districts was monotonous enough. Each season brought 
its own particular work, each day its own particular 
Auty; but each season and each day 'svas so like Miother, 
that it was little short of a luxury if something 
happened that afforded the population a new sensation. 
The weather, of course, was prolific in change, for if it 
was not blowing, it was snowing; and if it was not snow¬ 
ing it was raining; and two or three times a year the 
sun shone, and that was regarded as such an event that 
it was fruitful of talk for some time. Under such con¬ 
ditions of existence people may really be pardoned for 
rising to a pitch of excitenffent when anything extra¬ 
ordinary does occur. As a rule, the Deeside folk were 
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not an excitable race, on the contrary, they were 
characterized as phlegmatic, and it was said b}'^ their 
maligners that nothing short of a cataclysm could urge 
them to increase tiie pace which they and their forbears 
had moved at for generations and generations. But 
now the news that was running like wildfire round the 
country-side really did arouse them to unwonted activity, 
and the consumption of whisky was almost as great as 
it was when the funeral of some well-known and 
popular resident took place. The cause of it all was 
•this. A young man named Alexander Duff, who was 
a* soldier, had been abroad with his regiment for five 
years, lie had come home on furlough to visit his 
people. A week later, he started with a companion 
named Archibald Philp for a day’s fishing on Loch 
Da van. Philp was a young man of about twenty, and 
Dulf was six or seven and twenty. They were l?oth 
sons of farmers, and had known each other from child¬ 
hood. They both belonged, to the neighbourhood of 
Aboyne, where their people had farmed for generations. 

In the course of the afternoon Pliilp returned from 
the excursion alone, and expressed grojit surjirise that 
Duff h^cf not arrived. He said that they reached the 
loch together, and procured a boat from an old man 
named James M’Tavish, who lived with his wife and 
half-idiot son in a lonely sheeling on the shores of the 
loch. Old M’Tavisli being confined to his bed with a 
severe attack of rheumatism could not accompany the 
young men, but he directed them to a particular part of 
the loch where good sport was generally to be obtained. 
Thither they went, and after fishing for a couple of 
hours, Duff requested to bq put ashore, as he was not a 
very enthusiastic fisherman, but had a smattering o£ 
botany, and he wished to collect some plants. So he 
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landed, saying he would come back in an hour, and his 
companion returned to the fishing. 

Several hours passed and Duff had not returned. 

• Philp, according to his own accounj:, thought it was 
rather strange conduct, but attached no particular 
importance to it; and as the day was waning he gathered 
up the spoil and the tackle, returned the boat to 
M’Tavish, inquiring of Mrs. M’Tavish if she had seen 
Duff, but she told him she had not set her eyes on him 
sinoo he went off in the morning in the boat. So Philp 
pursued his journey home alone, expecting, of course, as 
lie said, to find his companion there. However, Duff 
was not there, nor did ho come back that day, nor the 
next day, nor at all. It was not until the second day 
that any uneasiness was felt by his parents and relatives; 
and when the third day came without any news of the 
absent man, foul play was suspected, and Philp was 
questioned pretty severely, but he adhered to his state¬ 
ment without tlie slightest variation. The fourth day 
the suspicion grew that there had been foul x>lay, and 
it began to bo whispered that X'robably the young men 
had quarrelled in the boat, and Philp had pushed his 
companion into the water. These liints and sjjspicions 
against young Philp necessarily caused his x>are%ts and 
relatives greixt annoyance, as well as irritated them con¬ 
siderably, so that between the two families there was 
serious friction. But the clamour grew, and what was 
at first mere whisperings swelled into loud accusatiGcs. 
Although it seemed a hopeless task, the loch was 
dragged, but without result, and for miles and miles 
around the country was searched, but still no trace of 
the missing man was got. The M’Tavishes could give 
40 information. The old mtfh was in bed, and did not 
see the two young fellows at all, he giving them the 
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necessary information through his wife. Young 
M’Tavish, a lad about tw'O and twenty, w’as an imbecile ; 
and all that Mrs. M’Tavish knew was that she saw 
Philp and Duff ^go off in the boat, and later* in the 
day Philp came back alone. Day after day Avent by, 
and the extraordinary disappearance of young Duff was 
the common topic of conversation. All sorts of 
theories were suggested, but the balance of opinion was 
certainly against Philp, although he and the missing 
man were known to be great friends and very fond of 
each other; while any motive for a crime beyond a 
bidden quarrel could not be thought of. Nevertheless, 
Philp’s arrest was advocated; but beyond the very barest 
suspicion there Avas nothing to justify it then. 

On the tenth day from Duff’s strange disappearance, 
a shepherd, accompanied by tAvo collies, Avas coming 
tlirough a Avood on a hillside on the left shore of Loch 
DaA'an, Avhen one of his dogs, shoAvi d great uneasiness, 
and began to whine and liowl, therr it suddenly rushed 
toAvards a thicket and commenced scratching at the 
ground. Not being Sunday, the shepherd Avhistled 
for the dog, but it did not obey the summons, and the 
thinking there might be a dead sheep there; 
le thicket, Avhen to liis horror he saw a man’s 
hand protruding from a heap of leaves Avdiich the dog 
had scratched away. As it was obvious that there was 
a dead man lying there, the old shejdierd, without 
disfurbing the ground any further, called his dogs off 
and hurried for assistance. 

In the course of half-an-hour, he and several others 
returned to the "spot, the leaves were removed, and the 
corpse of a man brought tq light. It Avas at once sus¬ 
pected that it must be the body of Duff, but none of 
those present knew him by sight, so they got Mrs. 


shepliey?, 
went to ' 
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M’Tavisli oil the scene, but she could not pronounce a 
definite opinion, as the face had been partly destroyed 
by some animal; so Mr. Duff was sent for, and when 
. he arrived ho had no difficulty in identifying the body 
as that of his son. 

As soon as possible a medical man was got *to 
examine the body, and he found that the base of the 
skull was fractured in a terrible manner, injuring the 
brain in such a way that death was inevitable. All the 
appearances pointed to the unfortunate young man 
having been brutally beaten over the back of the head 
with a blunt instrument. The instrument in all proba-% 
bility being a stick. Now it was certain that Duff did 
hot beat himself over the head with a stick, and there¬ 
fore it was a case of murder; and with the weakness of 
human nature to jump at hasty conclusions, people did 
not hesitate to say that Philp had murdered his coni- 
panion, and this accusation^certainly did seem justified 
when the day after the discovery of the body young 
Philp was missing. It then seemed to every one that 
the young fellow stood self-condemned. If he was 
guiltless, why had he gone away ? His flight was 
evidence of his guilt, surely; and so the hue Jl^d cry 
was raised, and popular opinion was dead against the 
fugitive. lie had earned for himself a somewhat 
unenviable reputation. He was said to be unsteady, 
and was fond of going into the towns and spending his 
time in public-houses ; and so having got a bad name, 
the ready kick to hurry him down the hill was forth¬ 
coming. Of course if he had committed the crime there 
must have been a motive for it, and tliS preconceived 
opinion was that the motiv^ was robbery. But on 
Duff’s body his watch and chain were found, as well as 
a sum of money amounting nearly to four pounds, 
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while on liis finger was a gold ring worth a couple of 
pounds at least. But while his money and his watch 
and chain were all right, there was one thing missing. 
It was a scarf-pin, a very peculiar one, almost unique 
in its way, and one of which Duff had been very proud. 
The story which he told to his parents about this pin 
W’as as follows : — 

One day while he was in India he and a companion 
were out in a jungle in search of small game, when they 
■were suddenly confronted by a tiger, which, at great 
peril and risk to themselves, they managed to slay. As 
a souvenir of the event, Duff secured one of the animal’s 
teetli, which, subsequently, he had had made into a scarf pin 
by one of the renowned gold-w^orkers of Benares. Tlie 
tooth was surrounded in the middle by a solid band of 
cliased gold, while at each end of the tooth a small but 
very good diamond was set, and, of course, the pin itself 
was attached to the central band of gold. Altogether, 
it formed a very striking 'article of adornmefit, and 
Duff said it had been valued at from twenty-five to 
thirty pounds. 

Now this pin was missing. Where had it gone to ? 
Was it ^11 order to obtain possession of the geegaw that 
the te/ible crime had been committed ? 

In a few days young Bhilp was captured, lie w'as 
traced to Aberdeen, tlien to Edinburgli, where he was 
taken, and I was requested by his people to investigate 
the matter. He emphatically protested his own inno¬ 
cence—not that there was any importance to be attached 
to that; and he accounted for his flight by saying he 
was half-mad jvith fear when he heard that the body 
had been found, for he felt sure he would bo accused of 
the crime, and so in a 'thoughtless moment he fled, 
That was a very plausible story, but no one believed it. 
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Nor could they be expected to do so. Opinion, in fact, 
was dead set against him ; and as in oases of this kind 
the Vast majority of people never dream of bringing 
their reasoning powers to bear, Philp was condemned 
before he Avas tried. Every detail, every fact of the 
case really did seem to tell Jigainst him, so that the 
popular feeling was excusable. Nor Avas it to be 
wondered at that the people were incensed and irritated. 
Their district was a peaceful one. Scandal there was, 
and gossip, and backbiting, and envy, jealousy, and all 
uncharitableness; but then these are the common 
attributes of the human mind, and display themselves 
in every part of the world, but, of course, are more 
conspicuous in small communities. Murder or any 
other serious crime, however, was A^ery rare indeed on 
Deeside ; consequently so mysterious a crime as that of 
the Loch Davan murder was bound of necessity to cause 
a tremendous sensation, and the good folk could not be 
expected to hold their tongues on such an unusual 
occasion. 

I found young Philp a very commonplace sort of 
person. His mind was a bucolic one pure and simple; 
ard never having travelled, and with no edr.^^jation 
beyond such as a lad whose occupation in life was that 
of the plough and the pitchfork was likely to have, his 
ideas were cramped, and his views of the responsibilities 
of life narrowed to doing a certain amount of daily 
labour, and for the rest eating, drinking, sleeping, and 
enjoying himself. Of course, his notions of enjoyment 
Avere not characterized by any oesthetic tendency. 
Flirtations with the feminine members ' of his class, 
smoking, an occasional spree with certain boon com- 
ptyiions, and a day’s fishing or shooting now and again, 
might be said to represent his notions of what true 
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enjoyment meant. These, of course, were mere animal 
enjoyments, but he was utterly incapable of any mental 
ones. 

Now, such a man might or might not be equal to a 
crime such as that he was now charged with. This 
expression, perhaps, is a little ambiguous. Therefore, 
let me explain. He would not commit so brutal a 
murder from any absolute natural depravity, because he 
was no worse and no better than tens of thousands of 
his kind, and if he was led into battering the life out of 
a fellow being, and that being his finend and companion 
•from childhood, it would be either because some 
unusually irritating influence caused an accession of 
blind, brutal, unreasoning passion, or because cupidity 
was awakened by an irresistible desire to unlawfully 
possess himself of that which otherwise he could not 
acquire. I therefore endeavoured to make a study of 
him, with a view to determine in my own mind if he 
was likely to be the victim of the blind, unreasoning 
passion. The conclusion I drew was by no means of an 
affirmative character. An outbreak of ferocity would, 
in his case, be synonymous with an outbreak of madness, 
and t^ore was no sign or trace of any kind that he w^.s, 
or could have been, so afflicted. The impression he 
gave me was that he was of a peculiarly sympathetic 
and phlegmatic temperament, not likely to be aroused 
from its wonted placidity by any conceivable cause, 
ite had no consciousness of having a nervous system in 
the psychological sense, but his animal functions were 
very active indeed. This view of mine was fully borne 
out by the ‘character given to him throughout the 
district, even by those ^ who were most prejudiced 
against him. On the other hand, I certainly did think 
that cupidity might make him its slave, though eveq 
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then I could not imagine a person with such a sheepish 
nature resorting to so desperate a means to gain what 
he coveted. Steal he might, but murder seemed to me 
an act he could not commit, no mort> than a sucking 
babe could lead an army into action ; at any rate, not a 
murder such as that charged against him, and which 
could only have been perpetrated in a whirlwind of 
fury. I have already said that according to my 
analysis of him such fury was imjiossible in his case. 

Let there be no mistake as to my meaning, which I 
wisli to make very clear. I sliould have been a bold 
man, indeed, to have said at that early stage of the pro^ 
ceedings that young Philp did not commit the murder. 
Indeed, every detail and every circumstance clearly 
jiointed to him as the culprit, and the evidence, as cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence, was particularly strong. But then 
I dived deeper beneath the surface of external appear¬ 
ance than the general public. It was my business—a 
business I had qualified for by long training and experi¬ 
ence—to be able to comprehend the subtleties of the 
human mind, and gather something of the motives of 
the human heart, nor was I likely to be influenced in 
ary degree by the prevailing vulgar prejudic 8 ^ To 
reason dispassionately was a duty with me, but it was 
also a quality inseparable from my nature. In this 
instance I was called upon, not to find out the strong 
links in the chain which others were endeavouring j;o 
coil round the young man, but to discover the weak 
ones. And admitting cupidity as the influence that 
might have led him to his fall, it was difficult to under¬ 
stand why, having so far committed hiniself as to kill 
his friend, he did not possess himself of the murdered 
man’s watch and chain, ring, and money. That he 
failed to do this suggested itself to me as a flaw so 

R 2 
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serious in the chain that it could never hold together. 
It is true Duff’s remarkable and valuable scarf-pin was 
missing, and that was considered by most people* as a 
sufficiently strong motive for the commission of tile cruel' 
crinie. The pin was coveted, the man was murdered, 
and the pin was stolen, and the covetousness prompted 
the murder. 

Well, that view certainlj" presented tlie case in a light 
which might bo said to bring the crime home to the 
accused. But for my own part I thouglit that if Philp 
liad done the deed for the mere sake of stealing tlio pin 
lie must have been a consummate fool, and I could not 
think he was such a fool as that act would liave stampe d 
liim as being. For, firstly, he could not possibly liavo 
worn the pin, as that would have led at once .to his 
detection, and to attempt to dispose of it would have 
been no less dangerous, for an untravelled man of that 
kind had a very limited market at his command, and so 
unusual an article of adornment* as the tiger’s tootli, 
wdth its gold mounting and diamonds, was almost cer¬ 
tain to arouse the suspicions of any one to whom it 
might have been offered. What, then, did Philp hope 
to do f Vith it ? Was he merely actuated by the wish tto 
have it in his possession? If so, then the miser’s 
instinct must have been very strong within him. 

I did not ignore the fact that many reasons might 
have been adduced to j ustify the belief that he committed 
the crime simply for the sake of the pin. For instance, 
some people would have said—“ Oh, no doubt his in¬ 
tention was to go out of the country, to go beyond the 
seas, and there sell the pin.” Certainly such a thing 
came just within the bounds of possibility, but I could 
not conceive it probable. Philp knew nothing of t)ie 
world from actual experience beyond his own limited 
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region, and he knew nothing of it by reading, for he 
was not a reader. It is true his friend Duff had 
travelled. His soldier life had taken him to foreign 
countries, and lie may have told Philp such exciting 
stories of the wondrous sea, the brilliant tropics, and 
the glowing land of India as to fire him with a desire to 
know them for himself; but, then, in that case his mind 
must have been capable of being inflamed and excited, 
and my belief was that his want of imagination and 
generally phlegmatic disposition precluded the idea of 
his being worked upon in such a way. 

I have dealt somewhat exhaustively Avith the 
psychological and logical aspects of this case, because it 
Avas altogether a remarkable one, and my interest in it 
Avas very great; therefore, I Avant to show how I 
brought ray oavii judgment to bear, and exercised m}’' 
own reasoning power, to determine the possibilities and 
probabilities of the accused man’s guilt, and the reader 
Avho has followed me so far Avill haA'e gathered that I 
considered the evidence against Philp, so far as its 
circumstantiality Avent, as being Aveak and lacking in 
that essential of completeness, Avithout which it AA'as 
inadmissible. X 

Leaving the theoretical and coming now to the 
practical part of my inquiry, Avhich Avas directed to 
proving the young felloAv innocent if he could be proved 
innocent, for it may be said that I h-eld a brief for the 
defendant, I proceeded to the scene of the crime. 
Those who know the region of Loch Davan will knoAv 
its picturesqueness and general Avildness. 

The spot wliere the murder Avas coiiiraitted was a 
very lonely one. It Avas a Avood on the upland that rises 
from the lake on tlio left, looking north. The body 
was found in a small thicket of undergrowth that filled 
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up a saucer-like hollow. The chances were that the 
dead man might have lain there undisturbed till the 
sound of the last trump, had the instinct of the shep¬ 
herd’s collie dog x.ot led the animal to the spot. - From 
the edge of the water to the unhallowed grave was 
nearly half a mile, and from this fact I inferred that 
the unfortunate man had been killed close to where be 
w'as found, for there were no distinguishable signs of 
the body having been dragged any distance, and none of 
a struggle having taken place. Philp’s story was that 
his companion got tired of the fishing. It was rather 
slow' work, it appears, for the w'eather was not favour¬ 
able to the sport, and the finny denizens of the lake 
were unusually shy. Therefore Duff, having some 
knowledge of plants—which was true—expressed a 
desire to be landed in order that he might amuse him¬ 
self by botanizing. Appearances certainly favoured 
the accuracy of the story, for the search for botanical 
specimens would lead the vjetim to the w'ood. More¬ 
over, in his pocket a blank book was found, and betw’oen 
some of the leaves were specimens of ferns, lichens, and 
moss. Now', was it feasible that Philp could have 
placed ^he jdants in the dead man’s bo(jk in order tp 
give colour to his story Such a theory really seemed 
too improbable for any serious consideration, so 1 
bestowed no attention upon it, but accepted the story of 
the botanizing as true. The next step was to determine 
the method of the murder. The injuries which had 
been inflicted were on the back of the liead. There 
were none whatever in front. What was the deduction 
to be drawn frOin that ? There was but one according to 
my way of thinking. It was this—Duff was absorbed 
in his occupation, and waS prgbably stooping to pick up 
something or to examine a plant he had collected, when 
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the murderer creeping stealthily up delivered a swinging 
blow with a heavy stick, which caused Duff to pitch, 
forward on to his face, and then he was beaten about the 
back i^art'of the head until life was extinct. I had 
very particularly inquired the position in which the 
body lay when found, and I was assured that the face 
was uppermost. This tended as I believed to strengthen 
my theory ; for after he had been killed he was turned 
on his back in order that the tiger-tooth pin might be 
drawn out of the cravat; and the possession of that pin 
was the sole aim and object of the slayer. Having 
possessed himself of it, ho thought of nothing else, but 
at once made good his escape, after having cunningly 
heaped leaves over the dead man for his shroud. 

From the examination of the scene of the crime, I 
went* to the cottage of M’Tavish, which stood at the 
south end of the loch, and within fifty yards of the 
water. M’Tavisli was a Highlander, well stricken in 
years, and a martyr to a painful form of rheumatism, 
which at times quite confined him to his bed. That 
was the case when the two young men went to hire his 
boat on the fatal day. Mrs. M’ i’avish arranged the 
transaction, iiud by direction of her husband ^Id the 
young men wliere they were likely to be most successful, 
and tlie spot to whicli she directed them was in a bee¬ 
line with the place w'hore Duffys body was subsequently 
found. 

Mrs. M’Tavish was a woman of sixty or so, and<^he 
and her husband had lived in the neighbourhood the 
greater part of their lives. He had originally been a 

gamekeeper in the service of the Duke of-> but his 

rheumatic complaint had compelled him to abandon 
that calling, and his Grace gftve him money to purchase 
the boat, and he had permission to fish the loch, and he 
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made a little money occasionally by letting his boat out, 
as in the case of Duff and Philp. 

This old couple had had three children. Two had 
died in youth, Ofud the third, who was a’congenital 
imbecile, grew up, and at this period lie was about 
thirty. During my interview with his mother and 
father he was present. He sat on a chair and swayed 
his body to and fro in a meaningless yet rhythmical 
way. His face was wizened and pinched up. It was 
the face of an animal—not a man. I don’t know tliat 
I ever saw a human face that resembled an animars so 
much. The eyes were full of a deadly cunning; tlio 
general expression was that of a hyena. As I talked 
to his parents he seemed to take no notice of us, but 
every now and then he broke out into a wild, fierce 
laugh, a sort of eldritch screech in fact, that was 
peculiarly eerie. 

I questioned Mrs. M’Tavish very closely as to 
whether she had noticed any signs of excitement in 
Philp on the day of the murder when ho brought tbo 
boat back. But she was emphatic in her assertion that 
he was perfectly calm, and betrayed not the slightest 
symptojpt of being flurried. “ In fact, he w'as as cool and^ 
collected as ever a man could be,” she said, “ and 
seemed much puzzled at his friend’s absence.” 

At this moment Dugal M’Tavisli, the idiot, broke 
into his eerie screech again, and sent a thrill tiirougli 
rae.‘‘ I turned quickly and looked at him. He was 
still swaying from side to side, but on his face was such 
a look of devilish malignity, and from his eyes there 
gleamed such -a strange light of ferocity, that I 
positively shrank from him, and suddenly there leapt 
into my brain the question— 

“ Is it possible this idiot is the murderer ? ” 
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That question begot a lightning-like train of cogita¬ 
tions. The murder for the sake of the pin was such a 
one as an idiot might commit. The cunning with 
which it had been carried out was suggestive of the 
cunning of some human animal. This pitiable speci¬ 
men of a man was extremely likely to have been 
fittracted by the sight of the bauble, and the innate 
cunning of his shattered brain suggested to him to kill 
tlie owner in order that he might obtain possession of 
the pin. The pin being the only thing stolen, and the 
watch and chain, money, and ring being left, was con¬ 
sonant witli imbecility. The brutal ferocity with 
which the murdered man’s head had been battered 
suggested the act of an unreasoning savage. 

Thgse thoughts flashed through my mind, and, turn¬ 
ing to the woman, I said— 

“ Come here, Mrs. M’Tavish. I wish to speak to you.” 
Slie followed me to the other room. Then, looking at 
her straight, I asked, “ AVas your son Dugal out on the 
day this crime was committed ? ” 

She did not seem to notice the point of my question, 
and answered frankly— 

“ Yes, I think he was. He went out to fetch down 
some sheep from the hillside for a neighbour.” 

I happened at this moment to turn towards the 
communicating door of the two rooms. It was ajar, 
and the space framed a hideous and revolting face. It 
was the face of Dugal. He had risen from the ch&ir, 
and was watching me. As soon ns ho saw he was 
observed lie withdrew, and once again the roof rang 
with the eldritch scream. I felt then that I had at last 
discovered the murderer of young Duff. Once more 
addressing the woman, I aske'd, Is your son dangerous 
at any time ? ” 
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‘‘ Oh, no. He’s perfectly harmless, puir body, and 
wotddn’t hurt a fly.” 

“ You’ve never had to confine him ? ” 

“ Lor’ bless you, man, no! He’s been like tljat over 
since he was born. I used to pray when he was a wee 
lad4hat the Lord would take him, but it wasn’t to be, 
and so we’ve done our best for him. He’s a sore trial, 
and his affliction’s very painful to us, but we bear our 
sorrow with resignation, for it’s the Lord’s will. 
13ut, puir thing, puir thing, he’s just as harmless as a 
lamb.” 

I thought to myself that only a mother could have 
seen his lamb-like qualities, and I was sure that if the 
imbecile had been living anywhere near a town he 
would have been confined in an asylum as a dangerous 
lunatic. 


In a little while I left the cottage, but returned shortly 
after in company with two gamekeepers from the 
neighbourhood, who, as theyinforiped me in the course 
of a conversation, by no means shared the motlier’s 
opinion as to the lamb-like virtues of Dugal. They 
considered that ho ought to have been placed under 


restrain^ long ago. 

Assisted by the two men, I proceeded to thorougldy 


search the cottage, to tne evident surprise of Mrs. 


M’Tavish and the obvious distress of her invalid 


husband, while lier imbecile son seemed to regard our 
movements with utter indifference. My search was 
directed towards finding the stolen pin, if it were there. 
In that I was not successful, but I found a shepherd’s 
crook, the iron, of which was bent. I was induced to 
e.\amiue this crook critically, and I found what I was 
convinced were blood-stains on it. So I had it wrapped 
up and conveyed it carefully myself to Aberdeen, where 
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it was microscopically examined by tbe professor of 
chemistry in the University. He pronounced the 
stains as blood, beyond all doubt, but whether human 
*or animal he would not say. But wliat was of greater 
importance, several hairs were discovered adhering to 
the iron ring where the hook joined on to the wooden 
staff. These hairs were unquestionably human, and 
were identical with Duff’s hairs. This staff, then, was 
tlio blunt instrument that had been used to beat the 
victim to death, and the hands that had wielded it with 
such brutal force were the hands of the imbecile Dugal 
M’Tavish. At any rate, in view of my discovery^ 
it was felt that no evidence would lie against Philp, 
and after due inquiry ho was released, but M’Tavish 
was oirdered to be taken to a lunatic asylum. 

Of course, to many i)eople this was an unsatisfactory 
termination of the case. They considered that Philp’s 
iTinocence had not been sufficiently clearly established, 
and thoffgh they were afraid to openly say they 
believed him guilty, therB is no doubt they thought it. 
About three years later old M’Tavish died, and his wife, 
liaving no means of subsistence, and being very frail, 
.bad to go to the Avorkhouse in Aberdeen. Then the 
owner of the cottage in which they had lived so long 
proceeded to pull it down, as he had no further use for 
it. In the course of the demolition the workmen found 
under the boards of one of the rooms the missing tiger- 
tooth pin. The diamonds were wanting. They had 
evidently been picked out. Who could have concealed 
the pin where it was found if not the idiot Dugal ? And 
if he did not commit the murder, then no murder was 
committed. But the fact is, that pin had inflamed his 
mind. Very likely he saw’^Dulf land from the boat, 
and followed him, or ho may have met him in the wood. 
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But whichever way it was, no one with a spark of 
intelligence could dream that it was Dugal M’Tavish, 
who slew the young soldier, whose life was sacrificed for 
the sake of the bauble he had preserved of his prowess 
in India when he encountered the tiger. 
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On e of the most remarkable of the psychological aspects 
of—if I may so express it—the born criminal is the per¬ 
sistency with which he will defy and break the law. 
Although, as a rule, tlie habitual criminal is a craven 
who dreads anything that affords him discomfort or 
j^)rodueos physical hurt, lie will, nevertheless, risk amj 
incur the severest piinisbmont rather than forego indul¬ 
gence in his i)ecidiar tastes. Crime is to him as much a 
necessity as strong drink is to the dipsomaniac. This 
may bo said to raise the question as to the moral 
responsibility of habitual criminals. It is argued, and 
to some extent rightly so, that the criminal who takes 
to crime us a duck takes to water is as much a victim of 
hereditary transmission as is the victim of scrofula, 
phthisis, cancer, and other forms of disease. On the 
other hand, some people maintain that early moral 
graining will entirely stamp out the criminal instinct. 
Unhappily statistics and experience show that this is 
not to be depended upon. Of course, moral training 
must always have a tendency to develop the higher 
qualities of the mind, and beget a better understanding 
of the responsibilities of life, of the duty one man d^es 
to another as members of the great human family, and 
a more respectful regard for the laws laid dowm by 
communities of people for their owm safe-guarding, and 
the protection of their interests in their dealings one with 
another. But this argues prepossession of a certain 
receptivity on the part of the person brought under the 
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infiuenoe of good training, for, in the absence of the 
receptive faculty, all attempts to teach are useless—as 
useless as trying to grow grapes from thistles. I am 
aware that this doctrine raises a very nice point which 
might prove the text for exhaustless argument, for it 
win be said that if the human mind is capable of 
receiving bad impressions, it may he equally influenced 
by good ones; but I am disposed to take exception to 
that, and to assert that in the same brain the power of 
acquiring evil knowledge may be very strong, while 
that for good is very weak, or may not exist at all. 
Then comes the question. If tliat is so, ought not tliq 
naturally depraved to be treated as beings affected with 
infectious and incurable disease ? 

I use the w^ord ‘‘ infectious ” in this connection with 
a full understanding of its import, for can any one 
acquainteil with criminal life doubt that crime is infec¬ 
tious, and that one criminal may make many more ? 
This induces the somewliat curious speculation as to 
whether or not we should stamp crime out if, assuming 
it to be possible, we killed off every known criminal 
and the offspring of every such criminal. Tlie student 
of human nature will answer in tlie negative, and I 
agree with him, for unhappily the doctrine of original 
sin militates against any other answer, and then all 
experience teaches us that the human heart is innately 
wicked. "Where the senses are refined, the moral per- 
ce|fcion strong, this innate wickedness may bo kept in 
permanent subjection; but in the character of every man, 
though he approximates to a saint, there is some flaw, 
and perfection?—strive wo never so well—cannot bo 
attained. All we can hope for is that by a constant 
striving to avoid the evil (ff this transitory state we may 
qualify ourselves for that perfection which is to be 
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required when we pass from this sublunary sphere to the 
sources of light and truth. 

A* human being who has become hardened in crime, 

’and is undeterred by the dread of pjiiiishment, ought 

never to be regarded in any other way than as a vicious 

animal. Indeed, he is an animal in the worse sehso, 

and his constant war with society and his ceaseless 

opposition to the forms of law and order beget in him a 

dangerous cunning, a cunning rendered all the more 

dangerous because it is controlled by a higher form of 

reasoning power than that which appertains, for instance, 

to the fox, which is generally 8ui)posed, though 

erroneously, to represent the most acute phase of 

cunning to be fouhd in the lower animal kingdom. 

Snell, a being, therefore, is a pest, a danger, and in 

dealing with him all sentiment of whatsoever kind 

should be eliminated from our consideration. The 
« 

human animal who wilfully destroys a fellow-being’s 
life should be hanged wij:hout compunction, and the 
tears of cbmpassion should bo reserved for the victim, 
and not shed for the murderer, as there is a tendency 
to do in this morbidly sentimental ago; while he who 
filches his neighbour’s property, Avho robs tlie orphan 
and the widow, wlio (cheats the confiding and weak, 
should be dealt with according to the measure of his 
guilt, but always severely, for it has been proved beyond 
doubt that leniency towards crime is a fatal error. As 
the habitual drunkard can only bo cured by dra*stio 
measures, so the habitual criminal can only bo kept in 
check by a full straining of tho powers ot‘ the law. 
Once let a criminal conceive the notion*that the law is 
ineffectual, or weak, or disposed to be grandmotherly, 
and ho will take advantage of it, impelled by the belief 
|liat he has more to gain than to lose. We who have 
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to deal with wrong-doers know that they are in a certain 
way given to estimating chances for and against. If 
any one w^lio breaks the law was perfectly sure h6 was 
going to be foun/l out, is it likely he would je/»pardize 
himself? But he knows that, while there may bo 
many risks, there are a good mauy chances in his 
favour, and that is how the higlier form of cunning is 
developed. He tries to circumvent the Argus-headed 
justieo, with its thousand and one eyes, and very 
frequently he succeeds. His cultivated cunning defeats 
the intelligence of justice. The consideration of the 
various points I have advanced is so deeply interesting 
that I am tempted to pursue the argument, but space 
forbids. I am going to give fdree to my remarks, 
however, by telling the story of the life and death of a 
very remarkable person—a woman named’ Jubal Leo, 
but who in her later years came to be familiarly known 
as Mother Jubal.” Why the name of Jubal was 
bestowed upon her it is difficult to say, unless it was a 
mere freak on the part of her parents, J ubal was born 
in a Glasgow poorhouse. Her mother was one of those 
wretched beings who tramp the country in the 
greatest wretchedness, living heaven alone knows how 
or why. Her record was by no means good. Her father 
subsequently committed suicide to avoid being captured 
and compelled to answer for the death of an unfortun¬ 
ate whom he had grossly and cruelly assaulted. Her 
mother was an habitual drunkard, and in the end died in 
a pauper lunatic asylum. 

It is not necessary to go back further into the 
genealogical history of the family, but if one did, proof 
would, no doubt, be forthcoming that J ubal Lee was the 
offspring of a deeply impfegnated criminal stock. 

Jubal was bom in the winter time. Her father at 
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the time of her birth was serving a period of imprison¬ 
ment for highway robbery, and her mother had been 
tramping the country for months, and was in a deplor¬ 
able state of misery, so she sought shelter in the 
poorhouse pending her confinement, and one dark, 
dismal December day her tainted offspring was ushe-'ed 
into the world. It is on record that from that time 
forward, for sixteen years about, the child and her 
mother were frequently inmates of the house. What 
became of the father during this period is not known. 
He had taken himself off, and was not heard of until the 
assault case mentioned above. Then, when he found 
the hue and cry growing too hot, he ended his useless 
life. Her mother died suddenly in the asylum. She 
had Ipng been ailing, and though far from an old 
woman was worn out. One night the rickety mac¬ 
hinery stopped suddenly, and Jubal’s mother ceased 
her wanderings for ever. She was buried in a pauper’s 
grave. Not a tear was sl^ed, not a sigh heaved, not 
even by her daughter, Jubal, who cared nothing for 
her mother, nor for any other being in the wide world. 
She was considered to be a thoroughly depraved and 
heartless girl, with a very large element of the serpent 
in her. Nevertheless, some attempts were made at 
this time to reform her, and impart some book know¬ 
ledge to her, but Jubal would have none of it. She 
held her own ideas os to how she would lead her life, 
and she was not going to be guided by any dne 
else. 

It is not conceivable, having regard to the wretched 
stock from which she sprang, that she oould have any 
beauty of either mind or body. Nor had she. Mentally 
she was warped; physically she had no more attractive¬ 
ness for the ordinary eye than a toad. But she waa a 
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factor in the great human sum, and had to he reckoned 
with, and she was destined to cause a good deal of trouble 
before she departed for that bourne whence no trateller 
returns. ^ 

Jubal showed a fine partiality for her native town. 
Sho had been bom in Glasgow, and she stuck to 
Glasgow. No doubt Glasgow would rather have fore¬ 
gone the honour of owning her, but it could not help 
itself. For the first ten years following on her mother’s 
death this interesting young 'woman figured in the 
police reports almost as often as Sunday figures in the 
palendar. Her offences were chiefly drunkenness and 
petty larceny. She consorted with thieves and the 
worst of characters, and though “she was lacking in 
intelligence in the higher sense, she was conspicuous for 
an intelligent cunning which often enabled her to 
outwit those who were opposed to her. 

A city missionary once took her in hand. He 
flattered himself he could m^ke something of her, and 
he resolved to try. She was not thirty at the time, and 
he did not regard her, as many did, as a hopeless case. 
She affected to listen with interest to his eloquent 
appeals, and while doing so she in turn appealed to the^- 
generosity of himself and certain philanthropic ladies 
with whom he placed her in touch, and so successful was 
she that she obtained money to a considerable amount, 
and clothes that might have lasted her for years. At 
last she was exhibited as a splendid examjde of a tme 
xjonvert, and as a brand plucked from the burning. 
She was pointed to as a refutation of the sneers about 
tea-fighting ladies being lacking in philanthropy and 
city missionaries in enterprise. The big dmm was 
beaten loudly, and the phblio were asked to walk up. 
and view this reclaimed savage. Th^e was no decep- 
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tion, ladies and gentlemen. It was the genuine article. 
The baser metal had been converted into pure gold. 
The “ dear sister ” of the gutter had been brought into 
the fold, and there was joy amongst the angels. Jubal 
must have had a good time of it while it lasted. Some¬ 
times, possibly, she may have felt tempted to fly at the 
throats of the grandly-dressed dames who came to view 
her through their gold-rimmed spectacles when she 
appeared at some tea fight or missionary meeting, but 
who, figuratively speaking, gathered their skirts about 
them and kept at a distance, lest there should be one 
.spot about her that had escaped the moral scouring, 
and which might be sufficient to contaminate them.- 
But Jubal knew her book, according to vulgar phrasing. 
Sbe saw her chance, and she proved that she wasn’t quite 
the fool she was deemed to be. She managed to exact, one 
way- and another, from the pockets of those who were 
trying so hard to scour her, a sum exceeding one 
hundred and twenty pounds. She played upon one 
lady’s feelings so well and cleverly that she was the 
richer for it by a goodly number of pound notes, besides 
many unconsidered trifles in the shape of clothes. But 
all things come to an end. Jubal had been a nine days’ 
wonder, but the novelty was wearing oft*. The goody- 
goods who tried to win their way to heaven by an 
outward and ostentatious display of charity wanted a 
new excitement. They could not always be singing the 
praises of one convert. The most beautiful thing may 
pall in time. Our senses may grow weary even of the 
scent of orange blossom, and our palate become satiated 
with ambrosial nectar. So it was ill Jubal’s case. 
However interesting she was at first, the interest wore 
off. She saw that, and, metaphorically, extending her 
fingers and putting her thumb to her nose, she gathered 
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up her spoil, went back to the gutter, and the angels 
ceased to rejoice. 

How J ubal must have grinned as she counted her gains. 
A free gift is no ^•obbery, and as what she had-got had 
been given to her, she had not been guilty of stealing, 
hoT^ever much she might have bamboozled the givers. 
No doubt after this she was regarded as such perfectly 
hopeless soil that no good fruit could possibly grow upon 
it, for no mOro missionaries or philanthropic ladies 
troubled themselves about her. 

With the money that Jubal had thus acquired by her 
clever performance in the laughable farce of “ The City, 
Missionary and the Reclaimed Sinner,” she set up in 
business as a rag and bone merchant. Those who 
knew her best—namely, the police—were probably not 
deceived by this new departure, which was regarded, as 
a move to enable her to trade and traffic in property whose 
rightful owners had been unlawfully deprived of it. 
However, until that was proved against her the law 
could not interfere. 

At this period there was a large patch of vacant land 
abutting on Duke Street. It was a howling waste, the 
receptacle for all sorts of rubbish, the happy hunting* 
ground of the unwashed urchins of the district during 
the day, and the resort of human birds of prey at night. 
Sometimes these monsters swooped down on unsuspect¬ 
ing paasers-by—for the wilderness was bounded by a 
hali-formed street on each side—and having stripped 
them of their valuables, plunged again into the darkness 
of the waste. Occasionally it happened that some 
alcoholized ididt having the key of the street sought the 
waste in order to sleep off the effects of his debauch, and 
BO sure as he went there, so sure was it that everything 
about him of the slightest value would be filched. It 
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is recorded that once or twice the inebriate on waking 
found himself with not an atom more covering him 
thaii he had when he first entered the world. 

The-Duke Street boundary lino of this Alsatian 
Sahara was a row of four small houses. They were 
one-story houses, and the one at the end nearest the city 
was fitted as a shoi^. Formerly it had been occupied by 
a barber, but he had permanently given up shaving, 
liaviiig been gathered to his fathers. The shop and 
liouso remained empty for a long time, and at last Jubal 
took possession of it. For years the houses had been 
^ in a dilapidated and tumble-down condition. There 
had been lawsuit after lawsuit about them owing to dis¬ 
puted ownership. And as the legal vampires sucked the 
orange dry, tlie peel witliered; that is, the houses fell 
into ruin. At last the Courts decided on the owner¬ 
ship. It was proved that the rightful heir was a poor 
woman, far advanced in years, who gained a miserable 
living by hawking. • She ^ad no means of her own, and 
could not afford to lay out one penny piece to put her 
property in an habitable state of repair. She knew Jubal, 
and with an eye to the main chance, which evidences her 
superior cunning, Jiibal made an offer to the old woman, 
whicli the old woman accepted, and Jubal actually 
became a property owner. At least, so the tradition 
runs, and it is something more than a tradition, for it 
is certain that she entered into possession ; she opened 
the shop as a rag and bone shop, and she let the Other 
houses as lodgings to most questionable characters. 
She thus became a public nuisance, but the broom of 
municipal improvement was not yet strong enough to 
sweep her and her property into the dust-bin of oblivion. 
It was soon after Mother Jftbal was installed as a pro¬ 
perty owner that I made her acquaintance. The prefix 
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of “ Mother ” had not then been added to her peculiar 
name. Lee was her surname, hut she had never been 
called by it. It was always Jubal. It was un¬ 
common ; it was striking; it took people’s fancy, 
and so she was distinguished as Jubal by the 
fraternity of which she was so conspicuous a member, 
and by-and-bye they bestowed upon her as a title of 
honour (from their point of view) or regard the prefix 
of Mother,’’.and far and wide she came to be known 
and referred to as “ Mother J ubal.” 

Let me describe her as I first knew her. She was 
probably little short of forty, but looked much older. 
Iter hair was iron grey, the skin of her face exceedingly' 
like a piece of old and miklew^ed parchment. She was 
a little woman, with an angular, bony figure, upon 
which her clothes hung as they might have hung on a 
broom handle. The general expression of her features 
was the very concentrated essence of cunning and deceit. 
I don’t think any one having the slightest claim to bo 
considered a j udge of character could have looked into 
that hard, cunning face and liave said that Jubal was 
capable of respecting the truth, or of doing a good deed, 
it so clearly indicated ingrained villainy; while under¬ 
lying all was a suggestion of latent ferocity. It was a 
face that repelled, that was calculated to beget a 
shudder in any one of a difierent feather to herself. It 
made the thinker sad to contemplate that by a long 
process of sin the human countenance can be stamped so 
prominently with the signs of some of the worst passions 
of which our common nature is capable. 

I had been copamissioned to keep an eye on Jubal, as 
there is little doubt she was trading in stolen goods. 
But there wasn’t a dodg# she wasn’t up to, and so 
craftily did she work that it was difficult to get such 
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legal evidence as would warrant an arrest and lead to a 
conviction. The class of wretches she had dealings with 
would not betray her, for she was of great use to them, 
and am,ongst criminals and evil-doers there is a rigid 
freemasonry; and in such a case as Mother Jubal’s it 
was by no means easy to get the necessary legal pi;pof. 
Of course the creature knew this. She knew she was 
being watched, and she was as wary as a tigress which 
scents danger to her cubs. 

One day a notorious rascal was wanted. He had 
long defied capture. I got on his trail, ran him down, 
and found him lying perdu in Mother Jubars premises. 
*I unearthed him, of course; brought him before tKe 
beaks, and had the satisfaction ultimately of hearing 
him sentenced to a long term of imprisonment. 

Of course there might have been a chance at this time 
of bringing Jubal to book on the grounds of having 
harboured a known criminal. But difficulties lay in 
tlie way here, and it was deemed advisable to let her 
stew in her own gravy a little longer. After this she 
became an intolerable nuisance. The sanitary authori¬ 
ties of those days were not noted either for their energy 
or the strict enforcement of the regulations framed for 
the benefit of the city generally. But Mother Jubal 
roused them to a sense of the duty they owed the public. 
She had allowed her property to get into such a vile 
condition that she was summoned, and compelled, after 
many fines had been inflicted, to show a little regard for 
public decency and health. 

For me personally she entertained a bitter and fierce 
enmity, and this enmity was increjjsed in virulence 
when I suddenly presented myself at her place one day, 
and told her I had oom^ to make a search of her 
premises, as I had reason to suppose she was in posses- 
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sion of some stolen goods. Never shall I forget the 
remarkable picture she presented when I made known 
my business. The shop was small and lumbered up 
with a collection of horrible rubbish. There were rags 
and clothes so ancient that they seemed in the last 
stage of rottenness, and piles of bones that exhaled a 
nauseating and pestiferous effluvium. There were 
hundreds of dirty bottles, heaps of metal scraps, pieces 
of lead and iron piping, and two or three tubs contain¬ 
ing putrid grease, the refuse and scrapings of kitchens, 
and which helped to still further poison the air of the 
den. 

• t 

Between me and the owner of this repository of horrors 
was a small broken-down counter. "She was grimy and 
foul herself, as foul as the things around her, and when 
she learned my errand her ferocity displayed itself in a 
remarkable way. She seemed to possess all the savage¬ 
ness of the wild feline tribe. She rested her bony hands 
on the counter—and they were singularly suggestive of 
claws. She craned her long, scraggy neck as she leaned 
towards me, and snarled fiercely, showing lier broken 
and blackened teeth. 

Yah! ” she hissed, you want to search my place, do 
you. Well, you can do it, but devil a thing will you 
find that don’t belong to me. Whoo! I wish I could 
spit poison. I would blind you, I would. You and the 
likes of you is a curse to us poor folk.” 

“Don’t excite yourself, Jubal,” I remarked, with a 
laugh, “ or you may be ill.” 

“ Bah ! go to Jericho,” she exclaimed. “ Jericho ” 
was not the word she used. 

“ You see, Jubal,” I continued, “ if you would lead a 
docent and respectable lifb you wouldn’t be troubled 
with the law^s representatives.” 
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“ I am as decent and respectable as you are,” she 
screamed almost at the top of her voice. 

“ From your point of view possibly,” I remarked, 
“ but then we don’t all see alike.” 

I proceeded to carry out my duty, and during the 
whole of the time she snarled, hissed, and uttered curses 
upon me, and when I was compelled to confess that I 
had failed to discover anything that would render her 
liable to answer to the law, she executed a pas seal 
of perfectly fiendish delight, and flourishing her 
skinny arms about my head in a menacing way, she 
^yelled out— 

“ Yah, curse you! I’ve done you this time, and I’ll 
do you again.” * 

“ Verhaps, and perhaps nof,^ I said sententiously, 
and laying a strong emphasis on the “ not.” 

“.S—s—s—sish ! ” she hissed, like an angry rattle¬ 
snake ; “ you are not clever enough to trap me any way. 
I’ve done you before, and J’ll do you again, I say.” 

She had allowed her feelings to run away with her 
discretion, but I did not think it worth while to prolong 
the argument, so, advising her to keep out of danger, 
I took my departure, with her rusty, raucous voice 
ringing in my ears as she breathlessly poured forth a 
volley of abuse on my devoted head. 

Soon after this I left Glasgow and went abroad. I 
was absent for nearly five years, and then returned. I 
had almost forgotten all about Mother Jubal,but I soon 
heard that during those five years she had given no end 
of trouble, and had been convicted over and over again 
of petty offences. Her property still stood. It was 
found most difficult to shift her, A good deal more 
than the value had been offeJed, but she refused it. Of 
course it was bound in time to be swept away, but it 
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was a question of time. Improvements were being 
effected all round. The waste had been cleared and 
houses erected on portions of it, and the ramshackle 
hovels of Mother Jubal could not be allowed much 
longer to offend*' the public taste in such a way. 
Already legal steps were being taken to compel her 
either to sell or rebuild, but, as every one knows, the 
law very jealously guards vested rights and 
interests, even of such an abandoned creature as Mother 
Jubal, and therefore there were technical difficulties to 
contend against, which were at once irritating and 
annoying. Moreover, she liad got hold of a disreput¬ 
able and unprincipled solicitor, who eked out a living by* 
defending evil-doers in the police-courts, and he was 
generally known as “ the criminal's lawyer.” He was 
dangerous and a nuisance, because he was well acquainted 
with all the forms of law, and as he had nothing to 
lose, but everything to gain, in Mother Jubal’s case, he 
was resolved to make a hard*fight.. However, I was 
destined to hasten the end in a way that no one could 
have anticipated. 

A burglary of a very daring character was committed 
at the liouse of a well-known Glasgow tradesman, who* 
resided with his family near Helensburgh. lie was a 
wealthy man, and lived in good style. The robbery 
took place on a Sunday evening while the family were 
at church. The thieves took a ladder from a house in 
the course of erection not far off, and by moans of this 
ladder they got in through a bath-room window which 
had been left open. They then proceeded to ransack the 
place for valuables, and carried off everything worth 
carrying off in the shape of plate and jewellery. The 
owner of the house being# a great yachtsman, he had 
won many prizes in the shape of cups, vases, &c., and 
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as these were all of solid silver, it is needless to say the 
gentlemen of the night appropriated them. The booty 
which the rascals secured was valued at several hundred 
pounds, so that the enterprising burglars made a good 
liaul, and, what is more, they got clear off f/ith the property. 

The case was placed in my hands on Monday, and I 
was asked to use the most energetic measures to capture 
the thieves and recover the stolen cups, if it were 
possible to do so, for the owner set great store on 
these trophies, and nothing could compensate him 
for their loss. Several days passed, however, without 
any arrest being made; but during this time I kept 
h sharp eye on Mother Jubal’s premises, for somehow 
I got it into my head tliat she might be used as a 
medium for the disposal of the property. It was about 
a week after the robbery, that pretty late one night I 
saw a fellow leave her house who was very well known 
to the police. It was close on midnight, and I had been 
watching-the place for nearly three hours; for though 
the shop was shut up a light was still burning, and this 
with one or two other trifling signs aroused my sus¬ 
picions. At last the door opened very cautiously ; 
Mother Jubal herself appeared, glanced up and down the 
street to assure herself that there were no confounded 
police or detectives about, and then, withdrawing, a man 
came forth and walked rapidly away. I followed, and 
was enabled to identify liim without his being aw^are 
that any one was on his track. He proved to a 
desperate ruffian, whose name was John Lamont, but 
who was familiarly known as “Blueskin.” He had 
been several times convicted, and was regarded as an 
incorrigible.’* As soon as I saw him come out of 
Jubal’s place I felt that my, suspicions were justified, 
and I determined to increase my vigilance. 
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On the following evening he went again to Mother 
Jiihal’s and remained for some considerable time. I 
knew that he was lodging at a low house near Gtobs- 
cross, and I made up my mind to search this .place foi^ 
evidence of robbery. My search was so far successful 
thg,t I found some broken silver spoons, which, from the 
description I had, I identified as part of the property 
stolen, so my next step was to aiTest ‘‘Blueskin.” In the 
meantime, however, he must in some way or otlier liavo 
got wind that he was being watched, for when 
wanted he was nowliere to bo found, lie liad made 
good his escape so far, but I was satisfied in my own 
mind it was only temporary, and that he would soon 
be captured, for lie liad once been ft soldier, and he bore 
a great scarb on his face, the result of a terrible wound 
he had received. Tins scar made him very conspicuous, 
and by means of it he had been arrested on previous 
occasions. 

I now proceeded to Mothef JubaFs place, feeing sure 
that at last I should be able to bring her to book, and 
clear the city of one at least of its troublesome char¬ 
acters. When I arrived there I found the shop closed, 
and I got no response to my repeated knocking, though 
I knew Jubal was inside, as I had heard licr moving 
about. I had a colleague with me, and I sent him for 
further assistance, as I made up iny mind to break into 
the shop rather than be defeated. 

My companion soon returned with two other men, 
and we held a consultation. Then once again I 
hammered at the door and called on Mother J ubal in 
the name of tlm law to give me admission, but at first 
this produced no effect, and I sent for a crowbar in order 
to effect an entrance. Jubal must have recognized 
now that resistance would be useless, for she opened 
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the upper window, leaned out, and with the re¬ 
markable snarl which so strongly resembled the snarl 
of some savage animal, she demanded to know my 
business. 

“ I want entrance into your preifiises, Jubal,’’ I 
answered. 

“ What for ? ” 

“ To search them, as I have reason to think you are 
concealing some stolen property.” 

Go to kingdom come I ” she shrieked, only she 
substituted a place for ‘‘ kingdom come.” “ What do 
you come here disturbing me for ? I am ill, and was in 
bed when you knocked. Go to kingdom come, I say ^ 
I Vo got no stolen goods here.” 

AYell, if you have not, youVe nothing to fear,” said 
I; “ but, any way, I’m going to satisfy myself, so open 
the door.” 

“ I sha’n’t,” was her polite answer. 

Then I shall have to use this key to effect an 
entrance,” I said, as I held up the crowbar. 

“ I tell you IVe got nothing,” she howled hoarsely. 

‘‘ Then why don’t you let me in ? ” 

** You are not coming in. This is my own place, and 
you have no business here.” 

“ I have business.” 

“ You are a liar! ” 

For the last time, in the name of the law I 
command you to give me admission,” I said ste5^1y. 
JThen a little more persuasively I added, “ Now, look 
hero, Jubal, don’t be a fool. The law is too strong 
for you; you cannot defy it, for it will conquer in 
the end. If, as you say, you have no stolen goods 
concealed in your place, why object to my satisfying 
* myself P ” 
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“ I tell you/^ she screamed again, “ you are not 
coming in here.*' 

“ And I say I am.” 

Here she leaned half-way out of the window. The 
daylight had almost faded, hut there was enough to 
enable mo to see that her ugly face wore a look of 
absolutely devilish hatred. I don’t know that I ever 
before saw such an inhuman gleam shoot from human 
eyes. It almost seemed as if she had become trans¬ 
figured, and now represented some cruel demon who 
had taken on human shape, and the passion that shook 
her and the hatred that filled her made themselves 
manifest in her thick, gutteral voice. 

“Look here,” she hissed betv^een her set teeth, 
“ I’ve got to clear off a reckoning with you, and, by 
God, I’ll do it if you don’t go away and leave .me 
alone! ” 

“I’ve argued with you long enough,” I answered 
sharply. “I have a duty,to do,*and I am going to 
do it.” Here I ordered one of my men to ply the 
crowbar. 

“ Stay! ” she yelled in that same raucous tone. “ I 
give you warning that if you come into my place you 
come at your peril.” 

“ Oh, I’ll take all the risk,” I answered. 

“ You are a fool,” she replied. “ You think you 
are going to win, do you P ” 

‘V Well, I venture to think it won’t be long before I’ve 
caged you,” I said. 

She broke out into a laugh that absolutely made me 
shudder. It really wasn’t like the laugh of a human 
creature at all, but it reminded me of the half laugh, 
half howl of the Indian Jackal or the African hyena. 
Any one who ever heard either of these fierce 
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animals, as they scent their prey in the night, will 
understand what I mean when I say that Mother 
JubaFs laugh almost made me shudder. It was horrible 
and blood-curdling. A crowd had collected, and I 
heard more than one person say, Why, she’s mad.” 

“ Look here, you devil! ” she screamed, addressing 
herself to me. “ You think the game’s yours, do you ? 
Well, go ahead, but I’ve got a trump card that will 
astonish you.” 

She withdrew, and banged the window down, and 
undeterred by her menace and covert threat, I ordered 
the door to be broken open. A few vigorous blows of 
the crowbar soon told. The woodwork was shattered; 
the lock yielded, and the door flew open. The shop 
was in darkness, and all was silent. I certainly did 
think it was rather ominous tha^ Mother Jubal should 
be sp quiet, and, suspecting mischief, I told my men to 
he cautious. We paused outside for some moments to 
light a couple of lanterns*we had with us, and to that 
pause no doubt we owed our lives. What followed it is 
almost difficult to describe, but I will endeavour to 
convey some impression of my own experience and 
sensations. I suddenly seemed to be lifted off my feet 
and hurled through the air. A hot blast swept over 
my face, and an awful flash of fire blinded me. In my 
ears sounded a confused roar, something like tlie roar of 
an angry sea lashing a rock-bound coast, and heard 
from a distance. I thought that the heavens had l^rst, 
pihat the stars were falling, and the end of all things 
had come. Then a dreaminess stole upon me, and I 
remembered nothing more. 

When I recovered consciousness—for I had become 
^ unconscious—I was in bed^i with bandages about my 
head. I had been injured, though not severely, and I 
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was told that in a few days’ time I should he able 
to get up. My anxiety to know what had happened 
was, as may be imagined, very great. But the ‘news 
was withheld from me for a while, as I was suffering* 
from shock to th*e nervous system, and it was deemed 
advisable that I should be kept quiet. On tlie following 
day, however, a paper was brought to mo, and in it I 
read how Mother Jubal had played her trump card. 
Being driven to bay, she had fired a keg of gunpowder. 
At least it was supposed to be a keg; but liow she fired 
it, and what quantity of powder was there, would never 
bo known. She involved her own place in absolute 
fuin, and the adjoining premises were shattered almost* 
to pieces. I myself had been blown right across the 
road, and unhappily one of my companions was killed 
outright, while some of the bystanders were more or 
less injured, one boy seriously so, owing to a large 
stone falling on his head. Had the explosion beep, 
delayed a few minutes I and*my assistants would have 
been inside the shop, and could not possibly have escaped 
death. The poor fellow who lost his life must have 
been in the direct line of the explosion, and received the 
full shock of it. And touching Mother Jubal herself, 
what had become of her? Well, she had so eflectually 
played her last card, that very little of her 
was left. Later, when the ruins came to be searched, 
charred and blackened pieces of human remains were 
fouled. These were collected together; identification 
was impossible; but could any one doubt that the 
desperate and ferocious Mother Jubal had blown herself 
into eternity ? It was an awful end to an awful life, 
but Jubal is a painfully interesting psychological study. 
She presents us with a phase of human nature which 
unhappily is not as rare as one might be disposed to 
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think. She was a moral monstrosity, and one may 
rightly speculate as to what extent she was a respon¬ 
sible ‘being. Her death was certainly a gain to the 
community at large, and she saved the ^authorities a lot 
of trouble. Her physical fragments were placed in a 
box and buried in a dishonoured grave, and it may 
safely be said that no living soul mourned her loss. 
A very careful examination of the dehvk that made up 
the ruins of her house brought to light a quantity of 
tlie property that had been stolen from Helensburgh. 
Subsequently “ Blueskin ’’ was arrested, together with 
several other men, against whom the robbery was ^ 
clearly proved, and they all received long sentences of 
imprisonment. Mother JubaFs trump card, therefore, 
did not deter the law nor save the sinners. But it 
caused lier to cease from troubling kny more, and it very 
effectually and expeditiously settled a good many legal 
^digioulties that had cropped up with reference to her 
property. He trump card, therefore, gave her opponents 
the game. 
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THE STORY OF A BRACELET. 

( 

One morning a lady, handsomely dressed, entered the 
shop of Mr. Frank Henderson, a well-known Glasgow 
jeweller, and inquired if she could have a bracelet made 
from a special design, as she wanted it for a birthday 
present for a niece. She was asked if she had the 
^design with her, whereupon she produced a somewhat 
elaborate drawing of what she said she required. ll 
was altogether an original design,'and the jeweller was 
much struck with it. The setting of tlie bracelet was 
to be of the finest 'gold, and the stones were to be 
diamonds, rubies, and pearls. After carefully examin¬ 
ing the design, the jeweller said he had no doubt 
could make such an ornament, hut as to the cost he 
would have to go into figures about that and send her 
an estimate in the course of a day or two. That 
seemed satisfactory to the lady, and she gave her name 
and address as— 

Mrs. Maude Johnson Verb, 

27, Park Quadrant, 

West End Park. 

^s soon as she had taken her departure the jeweller, 
as an ordinary business precaution, turned up the direc -* 
tory and searched for Mrs. Maude Johnson Vere’s name, 
but did not fi^d it, neither at the address she had given 
nor elsewhere. That was evidence at least that the 
lady did not reside permanently in Glasgow. How¬ 
ever, as the order had not yet been given, and it waii 
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time enough to take precautions when it was, he pro¬ 
ceeded to work out the estimate. 

Mr. Henderson had gained a reputation for 
specialities in the way of jewellery, especially bracelets 
and brooches, which he mostly designed himself, and he 
made a boast in Ids advertisements that all his goods 
were manufactured on the premises, and that conse¬ 
quently he was enabled to compare very favourably 
with London prices, while the workmanship was quite 
equal to anything produced in Loudon. In consequence 
of these statements, he had got together quite a large 
connection, and he was entrusted with orders on all. 
sorts of occasions. There was nothing, therefore, out 
of the way in a lady requesting to have a special 
bracelet made. But when he came to work out the esti¬ 
mate lie found that the article could not be produced in 
the style she wanted it, and with the number of stones 
it that she had enumerated, for a less sum than 
foui’teen hundred pounds. , As he thought probably 
she would consider that too high, he addressed the 
following note to her:— 

“ Estimatk for Bracelet. 

“ Dear Madam, —I find that to produce an article 
identical with the design you have been good enough 
to submit, and of the quality you expressed a desire to 
liave, would cost fourteen hundred pounds. As presum¬ 
ably you did not contemplate going to such an expense, 

I will suggest that you will allow me the ^pleasure of 
assigning something for you. For two or three 
hundred pounds I can give you an article which, I am 
sui’e, will be satisfactory in every way. Waiting your 
further commands, I am madam^ your obedient servant, 

“Frank Henderson.’* 

T 2 
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The next day the tradesman received the following 
indignant reply from the lady:— 

“ Sir, —I did not make any inquiries from you as to 
what you woulU produce a design of your* own for. 
Moreover, you had no right to assume that I should 
consider fourteen hundred pounds too liigh, as I am not 
aware that I said one word that would have led you to 
suppose I was anxious to limit the price. What I asked 
you for was an estimate for my design, carried out 
exactly in accordance with my instructions. I gather 
now from your letter that you can produce such an 
* article as I require for the sum of one thousand four 
hundred pounds. I will accept tljat estimate subject to 
the gold and jewels used being the very best of their 
kind. The bracelet* is required for a present for a 
favourite niece of mine, wlio attains her twentyTfirst 
birthday in two months’ time, when she becomes 
possessed of a large fortqjue. If, therefoi;e, you &e 
willing to accept my orderi you must contract to have 
the bracelet completed and delivered in six weeks front 
date. Let me know at once if this meets your views.— 
Yours truly, 

“ (Mrs.) Maude Johnson Verb.” 

On receipt of this note Mr. Henderson deemed it 
advisable to make some inquiries about the lady before 
deciding to accept her order; though, as a preliminary, 
hS sent her a reply saying he was quite prepared to 
execute her commission, and asking if she woulijjgiv 
cash in advance, as in that case he would allow her a 
discount of iten per cent. To this she returned an 
answer that she was not going to pay for a thing she 
had not seen, though*he could have a deposit if ho 
wanted it. 
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The tradesman’s next step was to send a confidential 
clerk to the lady’s address to make some inquiries, and 
he Wds informed that she was believed to be highly 
i’espectable, and a lady of position and good connections. 
She had lived there for some months, and received 
a good many people, all of whom appeared to be well 
to do. 

So far, then, this was satisfactory, and the jeweller 
advanced another step by writing again to ihe lady to 
say ho would be happy to place her order in hand at 
once, and he requested the favour of a cheque on account 
for two hundred pounds. 

To this she sent a cheque on the Bank of Scotland 
for one hundred, and told him that he could have the 
balance immediately on completion of the order. 

So far, then, the matter seemed satisfactory. The 
tradesman had a hundred to the good so far, and he was 
^^ot likely to part with the bracelet until he had received 
the remainder. So he at on^e put the work in hand, for 
the time allowed for its completion was short enough, as 
the setting required very delicate and careful workman¬ 
ship. 

In due course tho Iracelet was finished. It was 
ready, in fact, four days before the time stipulated, and 
Mrs. Vere was notified by letter that the article was 
ready and subject to her orders. Whereupon she wrote 
to say that unfortunately she was confined to the house 
with a bad cold, and could not go out; but if Mr. 
Il^miilerson would be good enough to send the bracelet 
the following day for inspection, if it was satisfactory, 
a cheque would be handed to him at once. All this, of 
course, seemed perfectly bond fide; but Henderson 
resolved to go to the house hilnself with the bracelet, 
and in accordance with this resolve he arrived there at 
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half-past three, the time named in the letter. He was 
ushered into the drawing-room, and after waiting for 
about ten minutes a young man appeared. He was an 
exquisite dandy,^spoke with a drawl, and seemed to be 
a maslier of the first water. 

He said he was Mrs. Vere’s son, and that his mother 
was very poorly, and was on board of a yacht lying 
down at Greenock, as she had been ordered to take a 
little coasting trip. But if Mr. Henderson would not 
mind going down to Greenock to let Mrs. Vere see the 
bracelet his expenses would be paid and the cheque 
would be handed to him. Young Vere luoposed to 
accompany the tradesman down to the yacht. After 
some little hesitation, Henderson decided to go, and so 
he and the exquisite young man set off for Greenock. 
Arrived there, young*Vere made his way to a yacht’s 
boat which was in waiting, and, embarking in the boat, 
he and the jeweller were conveyed to a large yacl»t 
anchored below Gourock. ^lenderson was conducted 
down to the cabin, wdiich was exceedingly well furnished,^ 
and here he found Mrs. Vere reclining on a couch with 
a costly rug over her, and sitting beside Iicr was a 
well-dressed man, tall and powerfully built, and very 
dark. 

This is my husband,” the lady observed, indicating 
the dark gentleman by moving her hand towards him. 
Henderson bowed, and at once drew from his pocket the 
caife containing the bracelet, which was displayed, 
glistening in all its pristine glory, lying on a b ad qf 
velvet. The lady took the case with the bracelet in it, 
and proceeded, to examine it. The husband, however, 
did not appear to take any interest whatever in the 
affair, but, rising, he lighted a cigarette, and strolled to 
the end of the cabin, where there was a piano, and,* 
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sitting down, he played a few bars of a waltz. In the 
meantime, the lady was engaging the jeweller’s atten¬ 
tion hy asking him questions, and the son was close to 
her, apparently absorbed in the contemplation of the 
really beautiful bracelet. Suddenly, without the 
slightest warning, a powerful arm was passed round the 
jeweller’s neck, and he was half-strangled. The arm 
belonged to the husband, and he was possessed of such 
strength that he held the unfortunate jeweller in a vice- 
like grasp, preventing him from uttering a sound. It 
was obvious now to the unfortunate man that he had 
fallen into a den of thieves, and he concluded that his 
'last hour had come. While the husband held him s6 
that he was utterly powerless, the son drew some cords 
from under a settee, and dexterously wound them round 
Henderson’s body, binding his Ifands and legs in such 
a Way that he could not possibly move. By this 
hfime the jeweller, who was a small and delicate man, 
was exhausted, and felt ac if he was dying. Possibly 
some signs in the captive’s face alarmed the husband, 
who released him, and then he and the son carried him 
into a small cabin leading out of the saloon. There he 
was placed, bound hand and foot, on a couch, and was 
told that if he made the ■’lightest noise he would be 
killel. Then the door was shut and locked. 

It would appear that at this stage Henderson was so 
overcome by the rough handling he had received, as 
well as by the prospect of losing liis valuable property, 
that' he fainted, and he had reason to suppose he must 
have remained unconscious for some time. When he 
next recovered his senses the motion of the yacht made 
it obvious that she was going out to sea, and now it so 
far became clear to the je^ieller what was intended. 
Ho had been trapped aud inveigled by the most 
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specious arguments and plausible statements, and the 
adventurers, having got possession of the bracelet, 
were carrying Henderson ofE, but with what ulterior 
object he could not even guess at, but it seemed to him 
that they could have but one aim in taking him in the 
yacht, and that was to murder him. This thought 
caused him the keenest agony, and he made the most 
desperate efforts to free himself from the cords ; but they 
had been only too effectually fastened, and he could not 
release his hands or feet. And now, to add to his 
misery, he was sea-sick, for the yacht was dancing about 
in a very lively way, and as the wretched man was not 
used to the sea his sufferings were very great. He was 
in total darkness, too, and he concluded it was night. 
The vessel was pitching and rolling very considerably, 
so that the sea must hhve been very rough. Prostrate 
as he was with sea-sickness, and bound hand and foot, 
the poor man could do nothing. But the suspense wa& 
dreadful, and the uncertainty as to his fate made the 
situation almost unbearable; while to add to his mental 
torture was the thought that his wife and family wpi^ 
bo distracted by his absence. 

Hour after hour went by, and the only sounds he 
heard were the whistling of the wind and the roaring of 
the sea. At length the door was opened, and a man 
appeared holding a lantern. The man was the tall, 
dark, powerful fellow who had done the garrotting. 
Behind him was another man—a stern, determined- 
looking fellow; and behind him again the exqujsite 
youth who had said that he was Mrs. Vore’s son. But 
now he was attifed in oil-skin trousers and a blue pilot 
jacket. 

“ Now, look here,” Baid 4 the husband to the captive. 
“ No doubt you set a value on your life, which is in our 
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power. We could easily deprive you of it by slipping 
you overboard, bound as you are, and no one would be 
any the wiser for it. But we don^t want to proceed to 
'such an extreme measure, and therefore, if you will 
promise to be quiet, we will release you, and set you on 
shore. Say, is that a bargain ? ” • 

The jeweller recognized how utterly useless it would 
be to try and make terms with these desperadoes, who, 
.having resorted to such extreme means to deprive him 
of his property, were not likely to have much regard for 
his life, if they thought he was likely to place them in 
any danger. So he answered— 

“ As I am absolutely in your power, I must submit 
to your will, but I must protest against the barbarous 
treatment to which you have subjected me.’’ 

“ That was necessary,” answeretl Vere. 

‘‘'From your point of view, not from mine,” said the 
weller. * 

Bui since I am sufferitfjg torture, I beg of you to 
release me from these cords.” 

Without another word Vere and his son began to 
loosen the ropes, while the third man lield the lantern. 
At last Henderson was released, but he was so cramped 
and his limbs ached to such a degree that lie could not 
stand, and the son procured him some brandy and water, 
which revived him considerably. His first impulse was 
to fall upon his captors and fight for his life and 
property, but a very brief reflection served to conviflee 
him that the odds against him were far too heavy, and 
that he would be sacrificed. So, hard as it was to have 
to do so, he submitted quietly to his fate, and ho was 
led on deck. Dawn was just beginning to break, and 
he saw the outlines of a singularly bold and rocky 
coast, against which the sea was breaking in long lines 
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of white foam. Young Vere and the other man 
disappeared over the side of the yacht, whioli was hove 
to, and they went down a rope ladder into a boat. 
Then Vere told Henderson to follow, which he did, and 
as soon as he was in the boat Vere joined them. The 
paijiter was then cast off, and young Vere an<l the 
other man took an oar each. They were evidently 
practised rowers, for they rowed well although the sea 
was very rough. It was clear also that they knew that 
part of the coast intimately, for they pulled direct 
between two masses of rock that rose up sheer from the 
sea, and which formed the entrance to a little natural 
*bay where the sea was quite calm. The entrance was* 
very narrow, and considerable car^had to be exercised 
to prevent the boat being dashed against the rocks. At 
last the little craft glided into smooth water, and she 
was headed direct to a long strip of hard, white sand, 
on to which her bow was run, and Henderson was the».^ 
told to alight. ^ . ■ ’ * 

“ Will you tell me where I am ? ” he asked. 

“Ask no questions,” was the gruff answer from Vere. 

“ Be thankful that you are not at the bottom of the 
sea.” 

The men now pushed the boat off, and with 
rapid and powerful strokes of the oars took her beyond 
the rooks again, and she disappeared from Henderson’s 
sight. Although the light liad increased, it was still too 
dark for him to discern much, so he sat down on a piece 
of rock to rest and think. It may well be imagined 
that his thoughts were gloomy enough. Ho was 
exhausted too„and very weary, the consequences being 
he fell asleep, and when next he awoke he was lying on 
the hard, white sand. The sun was high in the heavens 
and shining brilliantly, and on standing up and looking 
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about him Hendersom saw that the place where he had, 
been landed was a singularly wild rock-bound coast, 
and 6he only living things to be seen were thousands 
of seabirds. He felt very weak for the want of 
nourishment, so he resolved to try and get to some 
habitation, , 

For a time he followed the trend of the coast as well 
as he could, hoping to come to either a coastguard 
station or a fisherman^s cabin. But all was desolation. 
The place was the haunt of seabirds only; so the 
wretched man mounted some cliffs and struck inland, 
and after a time he came to a wild moorland road 
running across a dreary expanse of boggy land. For 
twq or three hours ho followed this road, when to his 
great relief he met a man on horseback, and from him 
he leairnt that he was in county Donegal, Ireland. 
This man set him on his way to a little town ten miles 
»ff. But so exhausted was he that he did not reach the 
place until nightfall Tho^ first thing lie did was to 
telegraph to his friends. Then he tried to partake of 
some food, but was unable to do so. He obtained 
accommodation at a rough, little inn, where in the course 
of the night he was seized with serious illness, which 
speedily developed into brain fever. The local doctor 
did his best for him, and, having ascertained his address, 
telegraphed for somebody to come and take care of him. 
As soon as possible his son and a daughter arrived on 
the scene. For nearly a month, however, the unfor¬ 
tunate man remained unconscious of his surroundings. 
At any rate, he was miable to give any coherent 
account of his adventures, and, of course, it ivas all a 
mystery to his family and friends as to how he came to 
be in Ireland. They thoughli, however, that he must 
have been seized with illness immediately on leaving his 
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place in Glasgow, and in a fit of mental aberration have 
wandered to Ireland without knowing where he was 
going to. Naturally they were greatly concerned about 
the valuable bracjelet, which they knew he had taken 
away with him, but until he was able to give some 
rational account of his adventures they were powerless 
to act. 

At length he recovered so far as to be able to relate 
his astonishing experiences, and then not a moment was 
lost in communicating with the police. Mr. Henderson 
was at once removed to his home in Glasgow, and all 
the particulars of tlie case were given to me with a view 
to my endeavouring to recover the stolen property, and 
to bring the thieves to justice. The audacity of these 
people almost exceeded belief, and the unusual course 
they had taken to get clear of the country proved that 
they were no ordinary swindlers. At the same tin^e it 
led me to believe that there was not much chance of 
either getting the bracelet back or. capturing the gang 
of thieves. It unfortunately happened that Mr. 
Henderson failed to ascertain the name of the yacht in 
which he had made such an unpleasant passage. But, 
any way, the Vere family—if that was really their nam(j 
—had got such a long start that, if they made good use of 
it, they were not in much dangerof being brought to book. 

On inquiring at the address in the Park Quadrant 
‘ where Mrs. Vero had lived, I found that she was 
regaJtded there as a very quiet and accomplished 
lady, and her husband and son were much liked. They 
had lived in the house about a twelvemonth, but since 
they had left it, was made evident they had swindled 
right and left, and it soon came out that they had 
obtained thousands of pounds’worth of goods, for which 
they had never paid. 
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Pursuing my investigations, I found they had hired 
a yacht called the White Witch. She was a large yacht 
of 1#0 tons, and was the property of a deceased gentle¬ 
man whQ^e executors found a difficulty in selling her at 
a fair valuation. They were, therefore, glad to accept 
the offer to hire her which was made by the Y€S*es. 
The hire was to he for three months, and, of course, the 
Veres engaged their own crew, and no doubt they took 
good care to have people about them whom they could 
trufit. We found out that the yacht had been taken to 
the Mediterranean, where she cruised about for some 
time, and at last sailed up the Tagus to Lisbon. There 
the Veres disappeared, and the yacht was seized for deb£ 
by the Portuguese tfuthorities. At this point trace of 
the siyindlers was lost; but it was clear that they did 
not remain in Portugal, or they '^ould have been heard 
of,* as it is not difficult to find foreigners in that country. 
It was probable they had crossed the frontier into 
Spain, and so escaped. At^any rate, not a sign of them 
was forthcoming, and I abandoned the quest Poor 
Mr. Henderson, although he had quite recovered his 
health, had by no means recovered his spirits, for the 
loss he was called upon to bear was a heavy one; and 
then liis dignity and pride, of course, had suffered very 
considerably. He was pleased to think himself a cautious 
and far-seeing man, but lie had been thoroughly out¬ 
witted, though the way in which it was done was so 
ingenious and clever that a smarter man than he •was 
might well have been taken in. 

Some six or seven months later I happened one night 
to be in the Edinburgh Theatre Royal, .when I noticed 
a young lady and gentleman in one of the boxes. The 
gentleman was a young man,* four or five and twenty 
perhaps, dark-complexioned, and good-looking. It 
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seemed to me, as I observed him, that his face was very 
familiar, and I began to puzzle my brains trying to 
think where I had seen him before. But I could ffec no 
time nor place, por recall any incident with which I 
could connect him. After much cogitation, how¬ 
ever, I came to the conclusion that I had never seen him 
in the flesh, but had seen his likeness. Then it flashed 
upon me all of a sudden that he was young Vere, whose 
photo I had obtained possession of during the time I 
was trying to get on the track of the Yere family. .Of 
course there was a possibility of my being in error, so I 
resolved to act with great caution. I shadowed the ^ 
young man, and found he was staying at one of the 
hotels, and that the young lady—td whom he was pay¬ 
ing his addresses—was the landlord’s daughter. Ho 
was known as Robert i^earson. He and the young lady 
had been acquainted for some time, and he was con¬ 
sidered to be a man of position and a member of a gooth^v 
family. /' 

In the face of all this it grew upon me, and I became 
convinced that Pearson was none other than Vere, and * 
so I determined not to lose sight of him. Three weeks 
later it came to my knowledge that he was to leave for 
London that night, and in the same train in which he 
travelled I also travelled. When he reached London 
the following morning he took a cab and drove to 
Russell Square, and in the house he went to I learnt 
thei^ was a Mrs. Pearson living, and she was 
supposed to be the mother of the young man. Nothing 
much was known of them; they were very quiet people, 
considered to ba highly respectable, and paid their way. 
They had been there about three months, and were 
believed to have come froth abroad. I managed to get 
a sight of the lady, and though in some respects she 
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(lid not answer the description I had of Mrs. Yere, in 
others she did. I therefore telegraphed to Mr. 
Henderson, asking him to come up to London, as I 
wished him to try to identify a person we were both 
anxious to meet. He at once complied With my request; 
but as we did not wish to arouse the suspicions of the 
people we suspected we had to act with great circum¬ 
spection, and it was three or four days before Mr. 
Henderson was able to see Mrs. Pearson. Then, 
although he expressed a strong belief she was the 
woman who had swindled him, he was, nevertheless, 
unable to say positively that she was. He said that 
*slie looked different somehow, and he thought she* 
had changed the colojir of* her hair by dyeing it. But 
on seeing her a second time his doubts vanished, and he 
said positively that she was the woman. On the strength 
of that I applied for and obtained a warrant for her 
ajrest and the arrest of her son, and when I went to 
execute' the warrant, the Jady affected to be highly 
indignant, while the son threatened me with all the 
■j^ains and penalties of the law. However, I was not 
deterred from doing my duty, and in spite of the most 
vigorous protests, I conveyed my captives to the station. 
In the course of a few days it became evident that we 
had made a very important arrest, and I was enabled 
to prove that the people I had got were the people I 
wanted. The woman was found to have dyed her hair, 
changing the colour from a dart brown to a light golden 
hue, a;cid it was this which had made Mr. Henderson 
doubtful at first. But now there was no longer any un¬ 
certainty in the matter, for amongst her papers we found 
letters which had been addressed to her as Mrs. Maude 
Johnson Vere. This was ooncbisive; and after having 
tjonformed with certain legal formalities, I was enabled 
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to convey my charges under strict guard to Glasgow. 
The woman now showed signs of suffering the keenest 
mental distress, and I believe that had she not»been 
well watched she would have committed suicide. 

The story I was in the process of time enabled to 
unfold with regard to the woman was a truly remark¬ 
able one, and served to some extent to place her in a 
position in which sympathy could hardly be withheld. 
She was a member of a really good family, and married 
a man who had been in the army, and served some 
years in India. His career there, however, had been 
very shady, and he was compelled to resign his commis- 
‘sion. From that time he seemed to have lived entirely 
by his wits, and his wife and son became entirely 
subject to his will, and yielded blii\dly to his influence. 
After the incident of the bracelet they did go into 
Spain, but a month or two later the husband, whose 
real name was Alfred Knowles Turner, took himself off, 
and it was not known where he had gone to. Young 
Turner, alirn Pearson, it turned out, was acquainted 
with the Edinburgh publican’s daughter, whom he 
had been courting for a considerable time, and he 
could not resist the temptation of going to see her; and 
it was owing to that fact that he fell into the law’s 
clutches. He got off, however, with a merely light 
punishment, but his mother was sentenced to three 
years’ imprisonment. The husband, an arch rogue, was 
never captured, I am soiyy to say, nor was the bracelet 
or its value ever recovered, which was a sourLce of 
unending grief to Henderson, the jeweller, who said 
that he was prepared to stake everything he possessed 
in the world that nobody would ever swindle him in 
such a way again. 1 shc^d have been quite prepared 
to have backed him on that. 
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It was in the early sixties that I was called upon*to 
investigate a very remarkable crime that in some respects 
stands out with distinct originality. The public memory 
is proverbially short, but many people will no doubt 
remember the sensation that was caused at the time by 
the revelations that were made. Indeed, that well- 
known legal luminary, the late Sir William Glregson,* 
stated that during fifty years’ experience as a criminal 
lawyer and judge, he had never had to deal with any¬ 
thing so remarkable before. • 

To begin at the beginning, a certain young medico 
lyimed Peter Denny, who had run a somewhat wdd and 
shady youthful career, too% up his residence in Ports¬ 
mouth, and bought a practice there, or rather his father 
bought it for him. Denny had made two voyages to 
sea as a medical officer. One of these voyages was in a 
steamer, the other on board of a sailing ship, in which 
he practically made a voyage round the world. This 
ship saded from Liverpool to Sydney with emigrants 
who were in the medical care of Denny. During the 
passage out his conduct was such that it brought him 
under the notice of the Emigration Commissioner^ at 
Sydney, who held an inquiry with closed doors. But 
it would seem that they were unable to substantiate cer¬ 
tain charges that were made, and although Denny did 
not escape censure, the Commissioners declined to press 
the matter against him. Froiji Australia he proceeded 
' '^th the ship to Madras, thence to Calcutta, China, 

u 
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Japan, Java, and various other places; and having 
completed his wanderings without much profit td his 
purse, however much his mind might have gainssd, he 
settled down, as already stated, in Portsmouth. 

Denny was almost plausible, smooth-tongued fellow, 
wijth a peculiarly fascinating manner and address. 
Moreover, he was exceedingly handsome ; hut his vanity 
was insufferable; at least it was so to most people, 
though he managed to become the centre of a group of 
admirers who believed, or affected to believe, that he 
was a man to be worshipped. At any rate, ho succeeded 
for a time in making himself very popular, and he was 
' welcomed to the houses of a good many of the best 
families of the neighbourho<M. At last, however, the 
breath of scandal tarnished his name, and ho lost caste 
a good deal; but ho ‘^was a man who seemed indifferent 
to that sort of tiling, and his very effrontery and inipu- 
dence enabled him to hold his ground, and those wl:o 
spoke against him generally got the worst of* it in the 
end. 

For some time, it appears, a courtship went ou 
between him and a young lady of high social position. 
She was a member of an old county family, and her 
father was a vice-admiral in the navy, while her brothers 
also held naval appointments. The family, however, 
did not approve of the match, so the young lady was 
taken abroad, and Denny was informed that if ho made 
any attempt to influence her he would do so at his peril, 
AVhether he was influenced by the threat or did not 
think the game worth the candle it is difficult to say, 
but what is certain is this, he commenced soon after to 
pay his addresses to a Miss Adelaide Bartlett, whose 
father had been a navah medical officer, but who had 
died while on active service during the Crimean Tvar. 
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Miss Bartlett, who was heiress to a small fortune, lived 
with her widowed mother and two sisters at Southsea. 
TheH3 is every reason to suppose that Denny was 
attracted ,to Adelaide by reason of her money, for she 
haid no good looks to recommend her, being decidedly 
plain. Her people, it would appear, were at first vpry 
much averse to her countenancing the niuch-talked-of 
young doctor, of whom somebody had said he was ** as 
handsome as Apollo, though as wicked as Nero.” But 
she had fallen entirely under the sway of his fascination, 
and she vowed she would have him whatever the con¬ 
sequences were. In the face of this it was not deemed 
prudent to oppose her wishes, and so matters were* 
allowed to take their coiAse ; and in six months* time 
Dr. Denny led Miss*Bartlett to the altar. 

The first year of their married ^ife was, as far as is 
known, a fairly happy one. A child was bom to the 
yfuing couple, but only lived a few weeks, and, accord¬ 
ing to common rumour, the loss of this child preyed 
yery much on Denny’s mind, and for some time he 
drank more than was good for liim. At last he pulled 
himself together once more, but he had done his reputa¬ 
tion an irreparable injury, and his practice fell away to 
such an extent that had he been dependent on it he 
must have been very seriously affected. In addition to 
her small fortune, however, his wife had become 
possessed of a large sum through the death of a wealthy 
relative, and Denny, it would seem, preferred to liv» a 
life of idleness, and spend his wife’s money to earning 
money for himself. Quarrels between the young couple 
now became very frequent. At any rate^it was known 
that Mr. and Mrs. Denny did not live in that perfect 
unison with each other which should mark the lives of 
married people. 

u 2 
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For some years this state of things continued. 
Denny managed to work up a fairly good prautice 
again, for he was regarded as being really clever in his 
profession; and a doctor who begets confidence need not 
lack business whatever black spots there may be against 
hist reputation. In spite of a fair amount of success, 
Denny suddenly decided, for reasons that were then 
best known to himself, to sell his Portsmouth practice, 
and remove to Glasgow. Of course he was pressed for 
some explanation by those interested in him, and 
especially so by his wife’s relatives, but the only expla¬ 
nation he vouchsafed was that he hoped to do better in 
Glasgow than he could do in Portsmouth. 

In accordance with his determination he ultimately 
moved to the North, greatly to the regret of the 
Bartletts, who having regard to the unhappy life she 
led, had tried to persuade the doctor’s wife to ii^duce 
him to consent to a separation. But this she would net 
hear of. It was known that in spite of all his faults she 
was much attached to him, and she told her friends that 
she had taken her husband for better or worse, ani 
though he should prove worse it was still her duty to 
cleave to him. It was beyond doubt that for two or 
three years after their removal to Glasgow he treated 
her very badly, and though, as far as is known, he 
never actually subjected her to personal violence, ho 
made her life well-nigh intolerable. 

Amongst his acquaiiitnnces he allowed it to be under¬ 
stood—he took good care, in fact, that it should* be so 
understood—that his wife had an abominable temper, 
and that all thje domestic friction and unhappiness were 
due to this temper combined with unjustifit^ble jealousy. 
At last it became kmrwn that Mrs. Denny had 
disappeared, and when the doctor was questioned os to' 
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wJi^ere she had gone to, he replied that she had taken 
herself off without any explanation, and, as far as he 
knew, she had returned to her friends in Portsmouth, 

For a little while this satisfied curiosity, until one of 
Mrs. Denny’s sisters unexpectedly went to Glasgow to 
visit the Dennys, and to her amazement found that 
her sister had been absent for some weeks. The doctor 
professed to be no less amazed when he was informed 
that her relatives had not seen anything of her or heard 
from her during that time, and then he expressed a 
decided opinion that since she had not gone to her 
^former homo she had found somebody more to her taste 
than he was, and had eloped. 

It may well be imagined that this did not satisfy 
Miss Bartlett. Indeed, she told her brother-in-law 
that nothing would convince he^ that her sister had 
been guilty of such a course of conduct, and there must 
ho some other way of accounting for the disappearance. 
When Mrs. Bartlett un Portsmouth and the rest of the 
family heard the news, they were very shocked and 
alarmed, and then Denny pretended to share this alarm, 
and eventually communicated with me, asking me to 
call upon him as early as possible. I complied with 
this request, and met Dr. Denny for the first time in 
my life. Of course it will be understood that at this 
time I know nothing whatever about him, his career, or 
his connections, and all the foregoing particulars, with 
which I have prefaced my ttarrative, I was to Itarn 
8ubsevj[uently. It will not be uninteresting or out of 
place if I here describe Dr. Denny^s personal 
appearance, and the impression he made upon me at 
this time. 

In age he was about thirt^^even, of medium height, 
with a well-knit, muscular frame, a ruddy complexion, 
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and handsome face, with very dark hair and eyes. 5Je 
wore a moustache, but no whiskers or beard. Th^ere 
was nothing restless in the eyes, which, as a rule, bttray 
so much of the mind and the nature, but in, Denny’s 
case the eyes met yours with a fearless gaze, and there 
wa? undoubtedly a certain mesmeric influence, or any¬ 
thing else one likes to call it, about them, which was 
well calculated to draw people of weaker minds to him. 
Add to this a remarkably polished address, a fluency 
of speech, an apparent sincerity of purpose, and a 
gentlemanly bearing, and it will not be difiicult to 
understand how, in spite of his shortcomings, ho was 
able to hold his own where men less gifted would have 
entirely gone to the wall. ' " 

I have no hesitation in saying .that at first I was 
much impressed in his*' favour, but there was one feature 
that did not please me, and that was his mouth.. It 
was sensual, with indications of innate cruelty. I don’^t 
mean to suggest that the physiognomist would liave 
said that the doctor had necessarily a cruel nature, but 
any one knowing even the rudiments of the science of 
physiognomy would not have hesitated to pronounce 
the man capable, under certain circumstances, of cold¬ 
blooded cruelty. For myself, I came to the conclusion 
that he was a man who might make a good friend, 
but who, beyond all shadow of doubt, could become a 
terrible enemy, and that he was capable of cherishing a 
lasting and bitter enm^y against any one who had 
done him a real or fancied wrong, and there was nothing 
he would stop short of to inflict an injury on any one 
he thoroughly disliked. ^ 

1 dwell particularly on this impression I received, 
this feeling he created hi my mind, because it was 
perfectly unaided by anything I knew or anything I 
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li^d h^ard of him. In the fullest and most comprehen¬ 
sive; sense of the term he was an absolute stranger to me, 
but .1 saw he was no ordinary person, that he had 
a distinct individuality, and had it not been for those 
mouth-signs, I should have thought hitfa a most reliable 
man, and one to be implicitly trusted. Briefly, he 
explained what he required of me. lie said that*' he 
had been married for about ten years, that lately, not¬ 
withstanding his wife had evinced a most annoying 
and altogether unwarranted jealousy of him, he had had 
grounds to suspect that her affection for him had been 
weaned away by another, and that it would ultimately 
be proved that she had gone off with him, in which case 
she would have to take •all the consequences, for she 
could expect no mercy or no forgiveness from him as 
her wronged and inj ured husband. 

This expression of feeling on the part of Denny fully 
confirmed the impression I had conceived about his being 
a bad enemy. 

“ Of course,” he continued, “ if my surmise is correct, 

don’t see that I should trouble about her, for a man 
is better rid of a worthless woman; but as there is a 
chance that I may be mistaken, I wish to prove one 
thing or the other. Moreover, her relatives, as is only 
natural they should be, are greatly distressed, and so 
for their sakes I wish you to take every possible means, 
regardless of expense, to trace her.” 

He appeared to be very siacere in what he said^ and ' 
I believed he was sincere so far as wishing to trace his 
wife was concerned; but I was not misled into supposing 
for one single instance that he any longer entertained 
one atom of regard for her. If I had been asked to put 
my thoughts into words omthis point, I should have 
said that love for his wife had long since fled, and an 
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uncompromising hatred had taken its place. I^t it^be 
borne in mind that this was purely inferential on my 
part. It was a deduction made from generalizing his 
manner, his words, and the mode of expressing them. 
Under his sauvity was betrayed a suppressed irritation. 
This might not have been distinguishable by every one, 
but it was so by me; and surely there is no egotism in 
this, for the faculty of intuitive discernment was part 
of my nature, and I had schooled and developed it by 
long years of training in pitting my will in the cause of 
law and order against the skill of those who defied and 
outraged the law. 

‘ Having got some brief particulars of Mrs. Denny’s 
relatives, and promising the do6tor that I would leave no 
stone unturned to let him have news of his wife, I took 
my leave. Necessarily the first course to be pursued in 
carrying out the work T had undertaken was to learn 
from outside sources, if possible, what grounds there 
were for suspecting that Mrs. Denny had eloped. I 
therefore directed my inquiries to this end. Having 
collected up a mass of gossip, I subjected it to the^ 
winnowing and sifting process, and when I had made 
due allowance for exaggeration, prejudice, and ill feeling, 

I came to the conclusion that the lady liad probably been 
driven from her home by her husband’s ill-treatment, 
and that, hungering for sympathy and companionship, 
she might have proved false to her marriage vow; or it 
was ^ust as probable she might have committed suicide, 
seeking for that peace in the grave which married life 
had denied her. 

Deeming it very desirable that I should learn some¬ 
thing of the lady’s disposition and character from her 
own relatives, I went dowa to Portsmouth, and there I 
was placed in possession of all the particulars with 
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rt^ard to Denny whicli I have detailed at the beginning 
of\his narrative. No room was left for me to doubt 
that* his relatives by marriage entertained no kindly 
feeling for him. They bluntly averred that by his cruel 
and heartless conduct he had blasted his wife’s life and 
destroyed her peace of mind. They spoke strongly, 
because they felt strongly, and again I had to make due 
allowance for prejudice, which is never impartial. But, 
after all, I could not avoid the conclusion that Dr. 
Denny had a large element of tlie brute in his nature, 
and I felt more than ever inclined to suicide. 

, Mrs. Bartlett’s friends adjured me to do everything 
I could think of to ascertain the lady’s fate, for they 
indignantly and angrily declared that the story of her 
elopement was a v/icked fabrication on her husband’s 
part to create sympathy in his favour, and that no living 
souL could justly impeach her honour and chastity; and 
ttiey authorized me, if I thoiAght it advisable, to offer one 
hundred pounds reward f 01 , any information that would 
lead to tlie discovery of the lady’s whereabouts, or proof 
her death, if dead. I told them that I did not think 
it necessary to offer a reward in the present stage of 
matters, and I assured them that they could rely on my 
exerting myself to the utmost to unravel the mystery. 

I returned to Glasgow, and had another interview 
with the doctor, but I did not tell him that I had been 
to Portsmouth. Knowing what I did now, I was 
enabled to see him from a different standpoint, anchthe 
weakness of his character appeared to me much more, 
prominently. That meeting, however, did little more 
than accentuate my first impressions, and my next step 
was to clandestinely interview one by one the respected 
members of his household. They consisted of a cook, a 
general servant, a housemaid, a groom, and a coachman. 
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The consensus of the opinion amongst these people 
that the doctor and his wife led a cat-and-dog life; *ind 
though possibly there were faults on her side, there 
were infinitely more on his. The housemaid’s testimony' 
was more definite and distinct than the others. She 
had been more closely in contact with them, and she 
told me that she had on more than one occasion heard 
the doctor vow and declare that he hated and abhorred 
his wife more than any other human being in the whole 
world, and once in the maid’s hearing he had exclaimed 
to his wife— 

‘‘ If you had not crossed my path like an evil shadow, I ^ 
should have' got a woman I could have loved, and a 
woman" who would have made'me rich.” 

After all this I more strongly inclined to the theory of 
suicide. The poor lady had been diiven to desperation 
and madness by her husband’s cruelty, and daily I 
expected to hear that her body had been found. But 
the days stretched into weeks, and not a trace^of her 
was forthcoming. Again 1 had an interview with the 
husband. He seemed unusually cheerful, and in goo^^ 
spirits. I ventured to suggest, since all other means 
had now failed to discover what had become of his wife, 
that he should offer a reward for information concern¬ 
ing her. He jumped at this readily, and said he would 
offer any sum I liked to name. As a matter of fact, I 
simply wanted to test him; and though on the first blush 
it niHy not be easy to comprehend why it was so, his ready 
assent to the proposal raised the first suspicion in m}'“mind 
that he probably could reveal what had become of his 
wife. To put it in plain words, I began to think he had 
murdered her, and from that moment I turned my 
investigations in quite another channel. I began now 
to try and discover if he had ever done anything or " 
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B£(^d any thing that might be constructed into an avowed 
desire for her death. Being a medical man with a 
knowledge of the science of medicine, he might have 
•accomplished her death easily enough, and in a way 
probably that might have defied science to reveal how 
it was done. For it is within the power of every 
doctor to so simulate disease in a human being that the 
most practised eye may be deceived. Or he can produce 
death suddenly, and the means used will remain undis- 
coverable. But in this latter case there is more risk, 
because sudden death would probably lead to an autopsy, 
and if there were no internal symptoms of disease, 
suspicions might be awakened, inquiries would result* 
and awkward facts naighf come out. Now, Dr. Denny 
was a clever and intelligent man, and would avoid any¬ 
thing that would arouse suspicion against him. Of 
so much I was convinced. But still the idea grew upon 
Hie that he had made away^with her. There was this 
difficulty, however, to bo reconciled : that while it was 
easy to kill, it was by no means easy to dispose of the 
victim’s body. This is the one tremendous obstacle 
that confronts every one who wilfully takes the life of a 
fellow-being. The body remains as damning evidence 
of the crime, and the laws of all civilized countries are 
so framed as to make the clandestine disposal of the 
dead a tremendous risk, and in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred any one attempting it would bo detected 
sooner or letter. • • 

Th« offer of the reward, as I anticipated would be the 
case, produced no result. Not a suggestion of a trace 
of the rfiissing lady was forthcoming. Tliree months 
had passed since her mysterious disappearance, and all 
hope of her being alive was lalmost abandoned by her 
sorrowing friends. For my own part, I was now 
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absolutely convinced she Was dead, and quite as convinced 
that her husband had murdered her. But the problem 
to be solved was, firstly, the means he had used t# kill 
her; and secondly, how he had disposed of her body.' 
The latter half di* the problem seemed almost unsolvable, 
on the face of it, seeing that more than three months 
had elapsed. But I did not despair, and at last I 
exclaimed to myself—and it was like a text to work 
from—“ As a doctor can slay, so he can preserve that 
which he slays.” 

From this I built up a new theory. I struck a key¬ 
note that gave me a clue. I supposed that the doctor ^ 
had murdered his wife, and, having murdered her, he had 
used his scientific knowledge to preserve her remains, so 
that, decay being arrested, they shoijld not betray.them¬ 
selves. And now it Vas for me to find out where he 
had concealed the body, for it must still bo in existence, 
unless he had managed to absolutely consume it to ashes 
and scatter the ashes. But that idea was untenable. 
It was not to be thought of. Virtually it was impos¬ 
sible. Therefore, the body was somewhere. Where ? 

I made a mental vow that ere long I would answer the 
question. 

I adopted new tactics now. I shadowed the doctor. 
Little did he dream how I watched him, as a hawk will 
watch his prey. Had he but got an inkling of it his 
laughter would have been less loud, his brow less free 
from care. If my theory was right, it was evident that 
he had come now to believe that all danger was passed. 
His terrible secret had stood the test of months, and so 
far he had defied my skill. 

I ascertained that he was a frequent visitor at the 
house of a lady, who had an unmarried daughter, a 
woman of about thirty, who was the reputed possessor 
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oj^two thousand a year. Whether he thought that the 
laps« of a reasonable time would be taken as evidence of 
his wife’s death or not I cannot say, but it was revealed 
*to me that, in a mild way, he was paying his addresses 
to the lady with the two thousand per* annum, and he 
had known her for a year or more before his wife’s 
disappearance, while his partiality for her had given 
rise to many comments and some little whisperings of 
scandal. That lady and her money were—if I was 
correct—a sufficiently strong motive for the crime. 

One day during the doctor’s absence I obtained 
^ entrance to his house by a ruse, and I spent a whole 
hour in his consulting room and library. Let it not bd 
supposed it was a •profitless or an idle hour. In an 
ordintvry way I might have found much to interest me, 
for he had a fine collection of b^oks, and a costly and 
magnificent microscope; and microscopical investiga¬ 
tion was a subject which h^d a perfect fascination for 
me. But it was to. the b^oks that I now directed my 
“attention; and for one book in particular I searched. 
Of course I did not know that the book was there. It was 
a mere speculation on my part; a little wild, mayhap, 
and yet not so wild when read in the light of logic. 
What I wanted to ascertain was if amongst his tomes 
he numbered a treatise on the art of embalming. My 
search was rewarded. On atop shelf, hidden away, I 
discovered a quarto volume bound in calf. It was a 
translation* of Professor Paul Lavigne’s well-kuown 
work? “ The Art of Embalming, Ancient and Modern.” 

I eagerly turned the leaves and scanned the pages, 
and I came to one part where a leaf was turned down. 
It was the beginning of an article on the modern system 
of preserving a dead body by means of injections of 
arsenic into the veins. In an elaborate and painfully 
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minute way—that is, painfully minute to the laymai^— 
it described the whole process and the means to be 
observed. The pages of that portion of the book# bore 
traces of having been recently well fingered, and, more¬ 
over, it was the* only part where the paper-knife had 
been used. All the other pages remained intact as they 
had been bound. 

I returned the book to the shelf exactly where I had 
taken it from, and I departed from the house with a 
fresh light to aid me in my attempt to unravel the 
my.stery I had pledged myself to reveal. 

A week later I made another discovery. I learnt 
lhat about a year before the doctor had purchased a 
small property in the southefn outskirts of Glasgow. 
The property consisted of a one-sjory country house, 
standing in about two^ acres of land, part of which was 
laid out as an orchard. Why he had purchased it'no 
one seemed to know ; for ^though he might have sold 
it again, or have let it to advj^ntage,.he would do neither, 
and so it was shut up, and was gradually going to ruin. 
The windows were boarded up; the garden was^a wilder-* 
ness of weeds; vermin had got into the orchard trees, 
and were destroying their vitality. The whole place 
looked melancholy, ghostly, and forlorn. Viewed in 
the light of what I had now learned, that place had a 
strange fascination for me. It was very suggestive of 
a tomb, and I regarded it as a tomb. And one dark 
niglW:, when there were neither moon nor stars, I gained 
an entrance in company with a trusted companion. 
We were provided with a crowbar and dark lanterns. 

The rats that had made their homo in the house^ seemed 

$ 

to resent our intrusion, and there was much scuttering 
and squalling as we entered. A bat or two had effected 
a lodgment there also. They probably had got access 
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tly:ougli some hole in the roof. They and the rats 
impj^rted an awe-inspiring gruesomeness to the place, 
which was permeated with a dank, mildewy, earth-like 
•odour that was wonderfully suggestive of a charnel- 
house. 

From room to room we went, throwing the gleam of 
our lantern into every hole and corner. We oxamided 
the fireplaces, the floors, the cupboards; we tapped the 
walls and the ceilings ; but nothing was revealed to us 
until we went into an upper room. In that room was a 
cupboard in the thickness of the wall. The door of the 
cupboard was fastened. That was suspicious. It was 
*more suspicious that it was screwed up, the heads of the* 
screws being red wj.th fust. It was suggestive and 
strange that a cupboard in an empty house should be 
thus sealed. What was there to^ guard ? Something 
terrible, perhaps. As I laid my hand on the door I 
tijirned to my companion, and said, “ This cupboard 
holds Br. -Denny^s secret.’^ 

We had no screwdriver,-Aerefore could not draw the 
screws. But we noted also that the door was looked ; 
the rusty bolt could be seen in the socket. In the 
absence of screwdriver and key we brought the crow¬ 
bar into play. We worked away for nearly an hour 
before we made any impression. Of course, we might 
have battered the panels in, but that would have 
necessitated noise, and we wished to avoid that. We 
got at last a* leverage. We were enabled to insert j;he 
the point of the crowbar between the door and the jamb, 
then by means of our united strength we forced the 
door. Tlie lock burst, the screws tore away from the 
wood-work, and at length the door stood open. Then 
a ghastly, horrible sight was jrevealed. Standing up¬ 
right in the cupboard was a swathed human figure. It 
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was not a pleasant thing to have to do, hut we did it. 
We lifted the figure out and laid it on the floor. ^Tith 
my pocket-knife I cut the swathing from the fa^e —it * 
was the face, hard as stone and white as marble, of the 
late Mrs. Denn 3 '. The corpse was free from all objec¬ 
tionable odour. The embalming process had been well 
catried out. 

We had done enough for that night, and left the 
noisome place with a sigh of relief. I had some cause 
for the sense of satisfaction I experienced at the success 
that had attended my efforts to solve the mystery. The 
mystery was solved now, and Dr. Donny^s crime was no 
t longer a secret. 

The following day had noi gro^n very old before I 
arrested Denny on a charge of murdering his wife. It 
was a shock to him,obut he tried to make light of it. 
He said the charge was preposterous and absurd, that 
it could never be substantiated, for not an atom of 
evidence was yet forthcoming of his wife’s death. 

I allowed him for the time being to remain in ignoi 
ance. But he must have divined the true state of 
matters, and have felt that his doom was sealed. When 
the body of Mrs. Denny—which was fully identified— 
was examined, no external causes of death could be dis¬ 
covered. Nor did the most rigid autopsy or the most 
careful analysis reveal any cause. The body had 
been excellently well preserved, but the cause of death 
was a mystery. It is mystery still, for • Dr. Denny 
went to his merited doom with the secret locke4 
own black heart. Nothing whatever would induce him 
to reveal it; nor did the trial bring to light l^e means 
he used to inveigle his unfortunate wife to that lonesome 
house; but there could Jae no doubt that he murdered 
her, none whatever that the whole crime was planned 
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aud deliberately carried out in cold blood. He bought 
the l)0use for the purpose, thinking that there his dread¬ 
ful secret could be shut up from prying human eyes, 
and when in a year’s time the matter had been forgotten, 
means might be found to bury the embalmed body, so 
that all danger would be removed. But murder will 
out, and this cafe was but another exemplification of the 
well-worn adage. 
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The desperate and extraordinary means to which un¬ 
principled men will resort in order to enrich themselves 
at the expense of others iff very forcibly exemplified in 
the incidents as set forth in the following story. 

It had been a very brilliant summer, and yachting on 
the Clyde had been carried on with great spirit and 
' under exceptional circumstances as regards weather. 
About the beginning of September a very fine steam 
yacht of about eighty tons steamed into Rothesay Bay 
and anchored there. she was an utter stranger, much 

curiosity was expressed to know to whom she belonged 
and where she had come from. It was soon noised 
about that she was the property of Count Lara Cavillero, 
a Spanish gentleman of gr6at wealth residing in FranCbt 
He had been cruising about in the Channel with some 
of his family and a party of friends, and, taking 
advantage of the splendid weather, he had been induced 
to turn the head of his vessel north and visit Scotland. 
Now, nobody had ever heard of Count Lara Cavillero, 
or had the remotest idea who he was, what family he 
represented, what his means were, or anything at all 
about him. But that apparently was of no bonsequence. 
There was his yacht, one of the handsomest that had 
ever been seen in those waters, and on board of her w'as 
the noble owner—a real live Count, with a high-sound¬ 
ing, aristocratic name; so the snobs of Rothesay, and 
the little people who believed themselves great, hastened 
to bow down at his feet and pay him homage. To 
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thain a foreign Count was a rara avisy and so they 
determined to make much of him. 

In personal appearance Count Lara Cavillero was not 
imposing., He was a little, shrivelled, yellow-faced 
man, with raven-black hair, raven-black eyes, and a 
raveh-hlaok moustache. His hair was cropped closo^to 
the scalp, d la blacking-brush fashion; he wore a long, 
flowing cravat tied in a big bow, large tumed-down 
collar, the most faultless of clothes of true Continental 
cut, patent leather shoes, a profusion of jewellery, 
including diamond studs and diamond rings. He had 
p, ponderous watch-chain, and a massive gold watch, the 
back of which seemed encrusted with diamonds.' 
Although physically he would not count for much, his 
clothes. were faultless, his manner perfect, his air 
dktiniju^y and he spoke broken EngTish delightfully. In 
addition, his smile was ^aid to be ravishing, and his 
white gleaming teeth, which ^were without a speck of 
decay, caused many an envious sigh. 

The Coimt had his wife on board, and she was a very 
striking contrast to her husband. She was big, not to 
say ponderous, with a pleasing face, however, dark 
eyes, a good complexion, and a mass of dark hair. She 
was accompanied by her daughter, a young lady who 
niight have been any age from twenty to thirty. She 
was exceedingly like her mother both as regards figure 
and features. In addition, there were half-a-dozen 
male guests whom it is not necessary to individualize. 

The distinguished party who had thus so unexpectedly 
descended on the Scottish coast were, it need scarcely 
be said, the sensation of the hour. The Provost, who 
was a grocer, and given to mangling the Queen’s 
English, accompanied by the d)utcher, the baker, and 
. the oandlestiok-maker, hastened to welcome the Count 
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and his family and friends, and to assure him that ^he . 
all-important town of Rothesay would do every possible 
honour to him. 

The Count, in the name of his wife, daughter, and 
friends, expressed himself as peculiarly gratified at this 
reception—“ so unexpected, so spontaneous, so charac¬ 
teristically warm-hearted,” &c., &c. He had invited all 
and sundry to visit his yacht, and the decks were soon 
crowded with gaping visitors, who were amazed at the 
luxuriantly-appointed vessel—a vessel that was in every 
way worthy of so distinguished an owner. 

The Provost, the butcher, the baker, the candlestick- 
^ maker, with their satellites, were regaled on champagne 
and chicken; and when, after they had done something 
more than ample justice to this excellent fare, somebody 
amongst them hinted that “ a wee drappic of tlie Auld 
Kirk ” would not be a bad thing, so whisky of an age 
and blend that defied cavil was produced, and a box ,of 
choice cigars was placed on the ^ble. Of course, the 
guests could not be expected to let these good things • 
begging. In fact, it would have looked like despising 
the hospitality of their host, so they fell to, and made an 
afternoon of it and a night of it, and when they took 
their departure towards the small hours they were husky 
of speech and unsteady of leg. But they had had 
high old time of it, and, no doubt, regretted that 
pleasure in this life is so ephemeral, and that after a 
night^s carouse comes the morning^s reflection, when 
what seemed all coulcur de rose under certain conditions 
is found to have changed to a sombre hue. The next 
day the Count and his party were entertained at*>a hastily- 
organized luncheon party at the Royal Hotel, at which, 
of necessity, the Provost, the butcher, the baker, and 
the candlestick-maker still figured, and there was more , 
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carousing. The amiability of the Count and of his 
fascinating wife and daughter was much commented 
upon^ and they found their way to the hearts of all 
present, apd every one voted them charming people. 

For four days more did the distfnguilhed guests pro¬ 
ton^' their stay, visiting such lions as the island had^to 
show. Very tame lions, to be sure, but still the most was 
made^f them, and the visitors declared themselves en¬ 
raptured. Then they announced that the hour of their 
departure was at hand. They declared that they tore 
themselves away with reluctance, but go they must. 
^They wanted to pay a flying visit to Glasgow, but the 
Count had heard that it was a very big place, and that * 
a stranger was lost there.* So he ventured to ask the 
Provost, in the most,delicate manner imaginable, and 
with a profuse outpouring of apologies, if he could 
furnish him with letters of introduction to any one. 

•This request made the worthy Provost suddenly grow 
a coupl6 of inches taller, and caused his manly bosom to 
swell out like a pouter pigeon. He could scarcely 
believe his own senses; that he, a grocer, and the 
Provost of Itothesay, should have the honour of furnish¬ 
ing a real live Spanish Count with letters of introduction. 
Furnish them ? Of course he would; and forthwith, 
aiid in his best handwriting and the best grammar he 
could command, he wrote one* to his brother, a man 
in a very large way of business as an iron merchant, 
and another*to the manager of bank, and yet a tl»rd 
to his -dear old mother, a venerable lady verging on 
eighty, and whose husband had originally hawked fish 
in the Gltisgow streets, but subsequently ^started a little 
fishmonger’s shop, then got a big fishmonger’s shop, 
next became a wholesale fishmonger, and accumulated a 
fortune, for Jamie M’Neil—that was his name—was a 
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thrifty man. He made one suit of clothes do him. a 
year at least; his palate craved for nothing stronger 
than whisky, and nothing more delicate than porridge, 
and Jamie would never spend a halfpenny if a farthing 
would do; and so having by these means, and by 
working early and late, accumulated a fortune, and worn 
himself out before his time, he popped off suddenly, 
was buried with honours, and the weeping widow was 
enabled to enjoy the fruits of his labour and the harvest 
of his self-denial. Therefore, Jamie M’Neil’s life was 
not altogether useless. These little details are referred 
to because, as will be seen presently, they are not with- 
out a bearing on what follows. 

In the letters of introductfon which Provost M’Neil 
furnished the Count with he spojce proudly of “ My 
friend, the Count ” ; ‘his pen almost danced as he wrote 
the words large, for it was such an honour, you know. 

Well, the Count and his party having bade farewell 
to their Itothesay acquaintances, steamed aw^y amidst 
the hearty cheering of the crowd who had assomblfed 
to see them off, and the beautiful yacht headed straight 
for the Clyde. The worthy Provost regretted that his 
aristocratic friend had gone, but still the best of friends 
must part. 

When the Count reached the city on the shores of the 
muddy stream, he lost no time in presenting his letters 
of introduction to the venerable Mrs. McNeil, who bore 
her years lightly, and seemed destined to' stretch the 
span out to a hundred at least. She had not had the 
fret and worry of making the fortune, but had simply 
to spend it, and her tastes inclining a little higher than 
did those of her late husband*s, she lived in a more 
imposing style, and kept her little pony-carriage, in 
which she daily took her airings. She found the Count, 
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the Countess, and Mademoiselle their daughter perfectly 
charming ; and as they toere friends of her dear son, the 
' Provpst of Rothesay, she, of course, accorded them the 
heartiest of welcomes. It is testimony to the fascinat¬ 
ing power possessed by the little, yelk)w-faced Count, 
that within a week he had become, so to speak, the old 
lady’s confessor. She consulted him on many things, 
and he learned from her venerable lips that she had no 
less a sum than fifteen thousand pounds invested in 
three per cent, consols, whereupon he expressed surprise, 
for though a foreign Count, he seemed to be well 
acquainted with the nature of English securities. He 
• told her that it was shameful that so large a sum should* 
only bring in so small a return. 

“ My dear madam,” he is reported to have said, 
“ what a pity it is that you don’t^turn your money to a 
better account. Really, your income from fifteen 
thousand pounds ought to be treble what it is. Why, 
we would guarantee you sevtm per cent., at least, from 
rur tobacco estates in Cubay could we not, my dear ? ” 
This to his wife. 

“ Well, dear, we really don^’t want any more money 
on the estates,” answered the devoted Countess. 

“ Of course not, darling,” he replied; “ but to oblige 
•our dear old friend, we would accept it if she cared to 
place it in our hands.” 

“ Oh, well, of course, that is another thing 
altogether,’^ exclaimed the Qpuntess, with a gracious 
smile^ 

The old lady when she heard this pricked up her 
ears, for she would scarcely have been human if she 
had not felt fascinated at the idea of mfbre than doub¬ 
ling her income; and then to Jse assisted to that end by 
her beloved son’s dear friend, the Count Lara Cavillero, 
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was a stroke of good fortune that she could not feel tgo 
deeply grateful for. So the next day the affable Count 
and his equally affable wife and daughter took teaowith 
the venerable party, and to her wondering gaze they 
displayed a higMy-coloured pictorial representation of 
Cuban tobacco estates, showing extensive ranges of sub-« 
staiitially-built factories, and acres and acres of tobacco 
under cultivation, with hundreds of negroes weeding, 
hoeing, pruning, gathering, stacking, &c. Ai\d under¬ 
neath in English was printed, “ A view of portion of 
the extensive tobacco plantations of the Count Lara 
Cavillero, situated at Cuba.^’ In addition to this the 
Count was good enough to read the translation of 
an article said to have beerf published in a Erench 
paper. It was written by a correspondent, who had 
personally visited the estates, and described them in the 
most glowing language. He spoke of their productive¬ 
ness, and said that for nearly two generations they had 
been in the hands of Count Larq. Cavillero and liis 
family, who had over and o^er again been asked to sell 
them, or portions of them, to a company; but the offer 
had always been declined. The writer further asserted 
that the return on the capital invested was equal to 
twenty per cent., and that the holders of the property 
were to be congratulated on their splendid invest-*^- 
ment. 

Now, after this glowing eulogium was it to bo 
won4ered at that the old lady got a little okcitod and 
restless, and the coiidesjension of the Count in ventur¬ 
ing to befriend and notice such a humble individual as 
herself quite took her breath away ? 

The Count by this time had already presented his 
letter of introduction to th^ son in the iron trade. Ho 
was a plain, uncultivated man, to whom life had one 
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sple aim and purpose—that was to make money. !But 
occasionally it occurred to him that a little indulgence 
’ of tl\p flesh was admissible, and for a few days he would 
indulge in an excess of alcohol. That, however, was 
but rarely, and it was about his only weakness, unless his 
money-grubbing could b® considered a weakness. Hard 
and practical as this James McNeil was—being the 
eldest son, he perpetuated his father’s Christian name—he, 
nevertheless, fell under the spell and fascination of the 
Count and his charming family ; and, being a bachelor, 
he found the arts and wiles of the Count’s daughter 
quite irresistible. 

On the day following the conversation with Mrs* 
M’Neil, the Count jnvited her and her son to visit 
him on board of his yacht, and the dear old lady 
was in the seventh heaven of flight. She said she 
would drive down in her pony-carriage, but the 
aifable Count would not hear of such.a thing. He 
would “send a brougham and pair of horses for her 
Lorn a livery stable, and ^cn route she could pick up 
her son. 

The brougham was duly sent—and a very handsome 
turn-out it was—and the aged Mrs. M’Neil and her 
middle-aged bachelor son arrived in due course at their 
•destination, and wore received in person by the Count, 
who was simply delightful, and insisted on giving his 
arm to the old lady, while, by some strange law of 
gravitation,* the Count’s daugjiter and James M’Neil 
came .together. Janies had got himself up for the 
occasion. He had tried hard to scrub some of the 
grime oftt of his hands, and had partially succeeded, 
and he had arrayed himself in a cleaif woollen shirt, 
with a fearful and wonderful foliar, and a fearful and 
wonderful necktie of the rainbow hue. For these 
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horibured guests the Count had thouglitfully provided a 
little plain repast, consisting of a few delicacies of the 
season and some choice wines, including champagne. 
It was understood that the Count’s other friends and 
fellow-voyagers had gone away on pleasure hent, and 
were on a tour somewhere, so that the Count expressed 
feais that his guests might find it a little slow and dull. 
But James M’Neil would probably, had he spoken his 
true thoughts, have said that if no one else but the 
Count’s daughter had been present life would have been 
unable to afford him any greater bliss; while the old 
lady, no doubt, felt that her dear son’s friend, the 
•Count, and his all too-delightful family were as much 
company as she desired. • 

The details of that afternoon’s festivities I cannot 
describe, because I knew them not, *but the exercise of 
a very small amount of imagination will enable the 
reader to fill in the picture for himself, But what 1 dp 
know beyond doubt is thl^—James M’Neil looked on 
the wine that was red, and fell under the fascination ef 
Mademoiselle’s eyes, so that when his aged mothei 
wished to depart her beloved son was in a state which 
rendered him deaf to all entreaties, no less than physi¬ 
cally incapable of controlling his own movements. The 
result was Mrs. M’Neil, whose little sips of champagne- 
had somehow flown to her head, had to drive home 
alone, and Jamie was put to bed on board the 
, yacht. 

During that memorable afternoon it would t^)pear 
that the Count again referred in glowing terms to his 
splendid Cuban properties, and he graciously under¬ 
took to receive Mrs. M’Neil’s fifteen thousand pounds, 
if she liked to sell her consols, and allow her seven per 
cent, for it. She had other property in the shape of 
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touses and. land, but the Count was good enough to 
advise her to retain those. The consols, however, were 
easily” realized, and fifteen thousand was just a nice 
little sum to invest. To this proposal she lent a willing 
ear, and*her dutiful son strongly urged her to fall in 
. with it; and so firm was his own faith in the Count, 
that he asked him if he might be permitted to* put 
some of his money into the wonderful tobacco estate. 
The Count did not consent readily, but yielded at 
last to the old lady’s persuasion, and James M’Neil 
pledged himself to let the Count have five thousand 
pounds. 

Let us now come to the sequel. Within a week Ckf 
that festive day old^Mr* M’Neil had actually sold out 
her consols and handed the money to Count Lara 
Cavillero, and received from • him an elaborately- 
engrossed parchment bearing seven per cent, coupons, 
payable quarterly. The blank spaces in the parchment 
had been filled in with the* old lady’s name and such 
' other particulars as were requisite ; and the particulars 
of the deed set forth that she had a mortgage on the rich 
tobacco estates of Count Lara Cavillero, situated in 
Cuba, to the extent of fifteen thousand pounds, bearing 
interest at the rate of seven per cent, per annum, pay¬ 
able quarterly on the presentation of the coupons 
attached ; the mortgage to bcbrepaid any time subject to 
three months* notice. 

A similtir deed was given,to James M’Neil, but hi^ 
lien ^n the estate was only for the trifling sum of five 
thousand pounds. That an old woman like Mrs. 
M’Neil should have been induced to part with her 
money was not a matter to be wondefed at, but that a 
hard-headed money-grubber^ such as James was should 
have allowed himself to be netted so easily is more 
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difficult to realize by those who do not know to what 
depth of folly human nature is capable of descending. 
In his ease, perhaps his charmer had something do 
with it, but the glamour of the Count’s greatness, his 
title, his superb yacht, his diamonds, his outward show 
of wealth, et cetera, served to daze him, and take captive' 
for the time being such commonsense as he possessed. 
Anyway, whatever it was, and account for it as you like, 
the hard fact remains that James M’Neil did part with 
the sum of fiv'e thousand pounds to a man of whom he 
absolutely knew nothing, save what the man himself 
had told him. But then it must not bo forgotten that 
the Count had come with a letter of introduction from 
the Provost of Bothesay, and Jhmes concluded, mayhap, 
that his brother, the Provost, and the Count were old 
friends. Be that as dt may, it is testimony to the 
fascinating power possessed by the Count that he was 
enabled to induce James to part with his siller bg 
easily. But the power did not stop there. The Provost 
had also given him a letter "^to a Mr. Bobei’t Walker, 
who was the agent of a branch bank in Glasgow, and it 
is perhaps more wonderful still that this gentleman was 
induced by some marvellous occult means to enrich the 
Count’s coffers by another five hundred pounds. It was 
a poor little sum, but it was nearly Walker’s all' and * 
seven per cent, on five hundred meant thirty-five pounds 
a year. That was not to be sneezed at. 

A few days later the charming Count and his friends, 
who had gathered from various quarters, sailed away, 
elated with the rich harvest they had reaped from 
Scottish soil. The glamour being now removed, it 
suddenly occurred to Eobert Walker to do what he 
ought to have done at first, and that was to make a few 
inquiries about Count Lara Cavillero through the Spanish 
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consul, and he was soon informed that there was no such 
nobleman known amongst the aristocracy of Spain; 
and jx telegram to Cuba elicited the response that no 
such person as Count Lara Cavillero had an acre of 
ground ttere. • 

• This was startling news indeed, and up went the cry 
of “ Swindle,’' which was echoed and re-echoed ftom 
various quarters of the land; and soon it was known 
that as clever a gang of swindlers as ever traded on 
human cupidity and folly had been at work, and in a 
few weeks had netted nearly forty thousand pounds one 
way and another. And the means by which they had 
scored this, to them, pleasant result were a splendid 
yacht, fascinating ^maittiers, and imposing-looking 
parchment deeds. The sensation caused by the exposure 
of the ^swindle was very great,*as may be imagined, 
arid in Mrs, M’Neil’s case it was disastrous, for it so 
preyed on the poor old lady’s mind that she died. 

I took* the mattey up, and in a little while I ascer- 
itlined that the yacht had been purchased at Bordeaux, 
'from the executors of a wealthy wine merchant 
deceased. The purchaser was ostensibly Count Lara 
Cavillero, and he had it refurnished and done up. 
After it had fulfilled the purpose for which it had been 
•purchased, it was sold in Brest for nearly as much as 
had been paid for it. 

I traced the so-called Count to Paris, thence to 
Geneva, where.I effected his arrest, and also that of his . 
wife «and assumed daughter; but, as a matter of fact, 
she was his sister-in-law. His real name was White, 
but he had been many years abroad, and had lived by 
his wits. In due course he was extr^ted, and after 
due trial sentenced to a lo^g term of imprisonment, 
while the two women received lighter sentences. Three 
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other members of the gang were arrested in France, hnc 
•they were badly wanted by the French police, who 
would not give them up. The rest of the scoundrels 
escaped, and imfortunately veiy little of the money was 
ever recovered. 
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The Dawn of Light between her last 
Moments and Eternity. 

" Ab clonds of adversitf gnthered sround, Marie Antoin^ displftTed s Ffttlence and Ooange 
In Unparalleled Sufftrittae such aa few Balnta and Martyrenove.equaued. .... The Pure Ore of 
her nature wns but hidden under the cross of worldlfness, and the scorching fire of suffering 
revealed one of the tenderest hearts, and one of the Bravest Blurts that history records, 

(Wblcli will haunt all who have stadled that tremendous drama, 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.)*’ 

When one reflects that 
a century which considered itself 
enlightened, of the most refined 
civilisation, ends with imblic acts 
of Budi barbarity, one begins to 
doubt of Human Hature itself, 
and fear that the brtUe which is 
always In Hutaan Nature, has 
the ascendancy/'*—Oowan. 

, “Power itself hath not on«- 

Aofy the Might of Oeut^ueas.” 

“She who Hocks the Cradle 
Buies the Worid." 

“Eztingotsh all emotions of 
heart and what differences will 
remain T I do nof say between 
man and brute, but between Man 
and mere inanimate Clod!" 

—Cicero. 

c The UnspeakaUs 

Orandenr of the Human 
Heart. 

The Drying up of a single 
tearhasmore HonestFitma 
than Shedding BRAS OF 
GORBIll 


All Hope of Succour but from Thee Is Past I 

What is Ten Thousand Times more Horrible than ReroluUon or Warf 


" 0 World 1 0 mdn! what are we, and oar beet designs, that we must work by jrime to 
pnnlsh Clime, and slay, as if death had but this one gatef"— Bvrob. « 

“^atis Ten Thousand Times more Terrible than JBetwhUfon or War? Outrag^ Nature I 
She kills and kills, and is never tired of killing, till she has Uugbt man the terrible les^n be 
is so slow to'leam—that Nature is only conquered by obeying her .... Man has hiscourmiM 
in Revolution snd War: he sparee tne tcomon and ekOA But Nature is fierce when she ie 
offended; she spares neither woman nor child. She has no rity, for 8^ 

reason. She is noi allowed to have any pity. Silently she smkes the slMplng child with as lltOe 
remorse as she wohld strike the strong man with musket or fine pickaxe in his hai^ Oh 1 would 
to God that some man bad the pictorial etomence to put before the mouM of Biigiand the him 
qfjwvwnflUe euf^ng, the mass of prevei^le agony of mind which ezlsta In England year aftw 
year."—K irgsiat. _ ^ __ ; 

MORAL.-Llf« Is a Batlla, not a Vlotory. DIsobsy ye who will, but 
yo who disobey must suffer. 

- 6i«>vn 8vo, elotb A, 
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LIGH T DARK NESS. 

“ It is very oboraoteristio of the late Prince Consort-^ man himself of the jmrest 
mind, who powerfully impress^ and influenced others by sheer force of Ms own bcMvolent 
iiafur*—when drawing up the conditions of the annual prize to be given by Her Majesty 
at Wellington Oollege, to determine that It should be awarded Not to the Oleveres't 
Boy, nor the most Bookish Boy, nor to the most Preolse, Diligent, and 
Prudent Boy, but to the'Noblest Boy, to the Boy who should show the 
^ost promise of becoming a Larff^^-Hearted, High-Motived Man."— 

How noble in reason! how infinite infaeuUy! in action how like an Angel I in 
appreheneiou how like a Ood." 

** SHAKESPEARE^ the Greatest Genius who lias ever yet lived," taught the 
Divlneness of Fo^veness, of Perpetual Uercy, of Constant Patience, of 
Endless Peace, of Perpetual Gentleness. If you can snow me one who knew things 
better than this man, show him! 1 I know him not II If he had appeared as a Divine, 
they would have Burned Him ; as a Politician, they would have Beheaded Him. 

** He Taught that B^ndnesa is Nobler than Revenge 11 

The Rev. Geoboe Dawsoe, M.A. 

'* Earthly power doth then show likest And that same prayer doth teach us all to 

God’s render 

When mercy seasons justice, The Deeds Ol Mercy.*’—B hakespeabe. 

*' And such is Human Life; so gliding on, 

It glimmers like a meteor, and is gone 1" 

What highw aim can man attain than conquest/>ver human pain P 

JEOPiRDT OF UFE, THE GREAT DANGER OF DELAY. 

You eon change the tridding stream, but not the Baging Torrent. 

W HAT BVERTBODT SHOULD BEAD. —How important it is to every indlvldua] to 
have at band some simple, effective, and palatable remedy, such as ENO’S “ FRUIT 
SALT," to check disease at the onset ill For this is the time. With very little trouble 
you can change the course of the trickling mountain stream, but uot the rolling river. It will 
defy all your tiny efforts. I feel I cannot sufBcieutly impress this Important information npo*- 
all householders, ship captains, or Europeans generally, who are vlsltiug or residing In any hot or 
foreign climate. Whenever a change is contemplated likely to disturb the condition of health, let 
EN O'S ‘ ‘ FRUIT SALT ’’ be your companion, for under any circumstances its use Is beneficial, 
and never can do harm. When you feel out of sorts, restless, sleepless, yet unable to say why, 
frequently without any warning you are suddenly seised with lassitude, disinclination for bodily 
or mental exertion, loss of appetite, sickness, pidn in the forehead, dull aching of back and limbs, 
coldness of the surface, and often shivering, Ac., Ac., then your whole body la out of order, the 
spirit of danger has been kindled, but you do not know where It may end; It is a real necessity to 
have a simple remedy at hand. The pilot can so steer and direct as to bring the ship into safety, 
but bo cannot quell the raging storm. The common Idea when not feeling well is: " I will waltand 
see, perhaps I shall be better to-morrow," whereas, had a supply of ENO^ “ FRUIT SALT ” 
been at band, and use made of it at the onset, all calamitous results might have been avoided. 
Wht t dashes to the earth so many hopes, breaks so many sweet alliances, blasts so many auspicious 
enterprises, as untimely Death? 

'*! ased IP 7 'FRUIT SALT* in my luit severt attack bf fever and 1 
have every reason to say I believe It saved my life."-J. 0. ENO. 

U NO*8 " FRUIT SALT " prevents any over-acid state of the blood. It should bekept In every 
Cl bedroom, in readiness for any emergency. Be careful to avoid rash acidulated salines, and 
use ENO’S " FRUIT SALT " to prevent the bile becoming too thick and (impure) producing a 
gummy, viscous, clammy stickiness or adhesiveness In the mucous membrane of the Intestinal 
canal, frequently the pivot of diarrhoea and disease. END'S "FRUIT SALT "prevents and 
removes dlarrj^osa In toe early stegeb. 

OAUTION.~~Alramtne each Bottle and tee the CAPHULE is marktd EN&S 
“ /It UIT ISALT!' Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imiiatiou. Prepared 
ernSLyoA 

ENO’S "FBUrr S' 7’’'" tavuoN, S.E., by J. 0. ENO’S Patent 
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_ Po st 8vo, plctute boards, da.; cloth limp, da. od. _^_ 
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RED SPIDER. I EYE. 
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BARRETT (FRANK, Author of •• Lady Biddy Fane/0 NOVELS BY. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3 a. each; clothi 3 a. 6d. each. 

FETTERED FOR LIFE. A PRODIGAL’S PROGRESS. 

THE BIN OF OLGA ZAS 80 ULI 0 R. JOHN FORD: and HIS HELPMATE. 
BETWEEN LIFE AND DEATH. A RECOILING YEMGEANCE. 
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BEAUCHAMP (S).-ORANTLEY ORANGE.. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 3a* 
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BECHSTEIN.-AS PRETTY AS SEVEN, and other German Stories. 

Collected by Ludwig Bechstein. With Additional Tales by the Brothers Grimm, 
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THB REBEL QUEEN. I IN DBAO OH’B ORDERS. ISkortlf, 
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fHtS SOB OF VULCAN. 
THB GOLDEN BUTTESFL7. 


THE EBAHV SIDE. 
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THE TEN YEARS* TENANT. Ac 



BEWICK CFHOMAS) AND HIS PUPILS. By Austin Dobton. With 

95 IllustrationB. Square 8 vo, cloth extra, 6 «. 
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with ^ lliusts. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6i. HAMOHAL 6ALLEBY. 042 lliusts., cL, 8 b. 
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With.a3o lliusts. Demy Bro, cloth, 8b. 6d. 

THE NEW. GALLERY, 1888-1891. With 

numerous Illustrations, each IB. 

THE NEW GALLERY. Vol. I., 1888-1892. 

With ajo Illustrations. Demy Svo, cloth, Ss. 

ENGLISH PICTURES at the NATIONAL 
OALIEltT. With 114 Illustrations. Is.. 

OLD MASTERS AT THE NATIONAL 

OAUERY. With taS Illustrations. 1b. Bd. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE TO THB 
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* NO NAME. With Illustrations by Sir J. £. Millais, R.A., and A. W. Coofer. 

MY MISCELLANIES With a Steehpiate Portrait of Wilrib Collins. 
ARMADALE. With Illustrations by G. Hi Thomas. 

THE MOONSTONE. With Illustrations by G. Du MAURiBRand F. A. Fraser. 

HAN AND WIFE. With Illustrations by William Small. * 

POOR MISS FINCH. Illustrated by G. Du Maurier and Edward Hughes. 

MISS OR HNS.? With Illusts. by S. L. F«ldrs, R.A., and Henry Woods, A.R.ft. 
THE MEW MAGDALEN. Illustrated by G. Du Maurier and C. S. RErNHARDT. 
THE FROZEN DEEP. Illustrated by G. Do Maurier and J. Mahoney. 

THE LAW AND THE LADY. Illusts. by S. L. Fildbs, R.A., and Sydney Hall. . 
THE HAUNTED HOTEL. Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 

THE FALLEN LEAVES.' HEART AND SOIENOB. I THE EVIL GENIUS. 
JEZEBElfS DAUGHTER. «*] BAY NO.*' {LITTLE NOVELS. 

THE BLACK ROBE. . A ROGUE'S LIFE. . I THE LEGACY,OF CAIN. 
BLIND LOVE.; With Pref ace by Walter Bksaht, and Illusta. by A. ForAstirr. 

THE WOMAN IN WHITE. Fopuisr Edition, (^dinm 8vo, Od. f cloth, la. 

COUIKS (jeHK'TfiltRl'bN. H.aX DOCKS BY:--— 

lUaSTRKTIOHI OF TEHHYBOR. Crown Svo, clolh exIn, 

JONATHAN SWIFT: A Biographical and Critical Study. Crown Syo, elothextra, Me. 









BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


COLMAN’S (GEORGE) HUMOROUS WORKS; Broad Grins/' “My 

Nightgown and Slippers,** ftc. VVitb Life and Frontis. Cr. 8 v'o, cl. extra, Fa* Oil* 


COLQUHOUN.-EVERY INCH A SOLDIER: A Novel. By M. J. 

CoLQUHouN. Post 8 vo, illustrated boards, ila. , 


CONVALESCENT COOKERY: A Family Handbook. By Cathbrinb 

Ryaw. Crown 8 vo, la.; cloth limp, la« 6d. _ ; 

CONWAY (MONCURE D.). WORKS BY. 

DEMONOLOGY AND DEVIL-LORE. 65 Illustrations. Two Vols., 8 vo. cloth, 9»«a. 
. GEORGE WASHINGTON’S RULES OF OlYILITY. Fcap.Svo, Jap. vdlum, 3a. Od. 




PAUL FOSTER’S DAUGHTER. Cr^vo, cl. ez., 3s. Od.; post 8 vo,illu 8 t.boards,3s* 
LEO. Post 8 vo, illustrated boards, va. ** < 


HAMILTON. Cr. 8vo. 3s 
COSHWALL-POPULAB ROMANCES OP THE WEST OP ENO^ 

LAND ; or, The Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions of Old Cornwall. Collected 
by Robert Hunt, F.R.S. Two Steel-plates by Geo.Cruikshank. Cr.8vo,cI.,7s.Oil. 

C0TES.~TWO GIRLS OIT A BARGE. By V. Cecil Cotes. With 

44 Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. Post 8 vo, cloth, 3a. Oil. 

CRADDOCK (C. EGBERT), STORIES BY. 

PROPHET of the GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS. Post8vo,iIIn8t.bd8.,3s.;cl..3s.6<l. 
HIS VANISHED STAR. Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 3a. Od._ [Shfirtly. 


CRELLIN (H. N.), BOOKS BY. 

ROMANCES Of the OLD SERAGLIO. 


ROMANCES of the OLD SERAGLIO. 28 Illusts. by S. L. Wood. Cr. 8to,cI.,3c. 6d-, 
THE NAZARENE 8 : A Drama. Crown Svo, la. 


CRIM.—ADVENTURES OF A FAIR REBEL. By Matt Crim. With 

a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo , cloth extra, 3a. ttd. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3a. 
CROKER (B.M.), NOVELS BY. Crown Svo.cioth extra, 3a. Gd. each; post 

8vo, illustrated boards, 3a. eacb;^loth limp, 38, Oil. each. 

PRETTV MISS NEVILLE. DIANA BARRINGTOH* 

A BIRD OF PASSAGE. PROPER PRIDE* 

A FAMILY LIKENESS. _ “TO LET .** 

MR. JERV IS. Thre e Vo ls., cro wn 8vo , cloth, iga. nett. _ 

CRUnrSHANK*S COMIC ALMANACK. Complete in Two. Series: 

The First from 183s to 1843; the Second from 1844 to 1853. A Gathering of 
the Best Humour of Thackeray, Hoisd, MayheW{ Albert Smith, A'BECxrTT, 
Robert Brough, &c. With numerous Steel Engravings and Woo^cut^by Cruik- 

&*“■■■ 

Rl 


' Illustrations and a Bibliography. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6a. 

CUMMING (C/F.'GORmiNrW0RKSTrY;' svo. ci. ex., 6 d. each. 
IN THE HEBRIDES. With Autotype Facsimile and 43 Illustrations. 

IN THE HIMALAYAS AND ON THE INDIAN PLAINS. With 4 a Illustrations. 
TWO HAPPY YEARS IN CEYLON. With a 8 Illu strations. 

VIA CORNWALL TO EGYPT. With Photogravure Frontis. Demy Svo, cl., 7s. 6 d* 

C?SSXRs:=irHAHSBOOK OF HERALDRY; with instructions for 

Tracing Pedigrees and Deciphering Afacient MSS., &c. By John E. Cussams; With 
< 408 Woodcuts and 2 Coloured Plates. Fourth edition, revised, crown Svo, cloth. 6a. 


CYPLES(W.)—HEARTS of GOLD. Cr.8vo,cl..3s.6d.; post8vo,bds.,2s. 


DVNIEIr 


__ y UEORGB 

Daniel. With Illustrations by Robert Cruikshank. Crown Svo. cloth extra. 3a. 6d* 


-ThE EVANGELIST; or, Port balvation. By Alphonse 

Daudbt. Crown Svo. cloth extra, 3a. 6d. ; post Svo, illustrated boards, 3a» 


y Hugh C 

Davidson, With a Frontispiece. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ' 

DAviETBSTHTiryeRKE-), Works byt Cr. Svo, Fa. ea.; el., la* 6d« ea. 
ONE THOUSAND MEDICAL MAXIMS AND SURGICAL HUTS* 

NURSERY HINTS: A Mother's Guide in health and Disease. 

FOODS FOR THE FAT: A TreatisefeoCorpule ncy, and a Dietary for its Cun* 
AIDS TO LONG LIFE. Crown 8 vo, 3a«) clotbUmp, 6A* 







CHATTO k W»NDU8, 214, PICCADILLY. 


DAVIES’ (SIR JOHN) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, for the first. 

tftne Collected ud Bdited, with MemoriaMntrodactioiyind Note^ by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, D.D. Two VoIs.. crown 8 vo. cloth boards, Iwe* 


X)AWSON.—THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH. By Erasmus Dawson, 

M.B. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, SIm. Oil.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 9 m. , 


DE GUSRIN.-THE JOURNAL OF MAURICE DE GUERIN. Edited 

by G- S. Trebutien. With a Memoir by Sainte-Beuvb. Translated from the 
aoth French Edition by Jessie P. Frothingham. Fcap. 8 vo, half-bound, 9m. 6«I. 


DE MAISTM.-A JOURNEY ROUND MY ROOM. By Xavibr de 

' Maistre. Translated by Henry Attwsll. Post 8 vo,^loth limp, 9m. 6«I. _ * 

DE MJLLE.—A CASTLE IN SPAIN. |By James De Mille. With a 

* Frontispiece. Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, !{m. ; post 8 vo, illustrated boards, 9m. 


DERBY (THE).-THE BLUE RIBBON OF THE TURF. With Brief 

Accounts of The Oaks. By Louis Henry Gurzow. Cr. 8vo, cloth limp, 9 m. ttil. 


DERWENT (LEITH), NOVELS BY. Cr. 8 vo.cl., 3s.6il.ea.; post 8 vo,bds., 9 s.ea. 
OUR LADY OF TEARS. | CIRCE'S LOVERS. 


DEWAR.-A RAMBLE BOUND THE GLOBE. By T. R. Dewar. 

With 220 Illustrations by W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A., Sydney Coweli., A. S. Forrest, 
S. L. Wood, James Greio, &c. Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 7 m. Od. [Shortly. 


DICKENS (CHARLES), NOVELS BY. Post 8 vo. illustrated boards, 9a. each. 
. SKETCHES BY BOZ. | NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 


• ^ THE PICKWIGK PAPERS._| OLIVER TWIST. , 

THE SPEECHES OF CHARLES DICKENS, 1841-1870. With a New Bibliography. 

Edited by Richard Herne S,fr.PHERD. Crown 8 vo, cloth extra. 6h. 

ABOUT ENQLAND WITH LlOKENEk By Alfred Rimmer. With 57 Illustrations 
by C. A. Vanderhoof, Alfred Rimmer, and others. Sq. 8 vo, cloth extra, 7a. Od. 


dictionaries. ' . 

A DICTIONARY OF MIRACLES: Imitative, Realistic, and Dogmatic. By the Rev. 

. E. C. Brewer, LL.D. Crown 8 vo. cloth extra, 7m. 6d. 

THE READER’S HANDBOOK OF ALLUSIONS, REFERENCES, PLOTS, AND 
STORIES. By the Rev. E. C. Brewer, LL.D. With an English Bibliography. 
Fifteenth Thousand. Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 7m. 6d. 

AUTHORS .AND THEIR WORKS, WIIH THE DATES. Cr. Bvo, cloth limp, 9a. 
FAMILIAR SHORT SAYINOS OF GREAT MEN. With Historical and Explana¬ 
tory Notes. By Samuel A. Bent, A M. Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 7a. Oil. 
SLANO DICTIONARY: Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. Cr. 8 vo, cl., 6s. Od. 
WOMEN OF THE DAY: A Biographical Dictionary. ^ F. Hays. Cr.Svo.cl., 5a. 
WORDS, FACTS, AND PHRASES: A Dictionary of curious. Quaint, and Out-of- 
the-way Matters. By Eliezbr Edwards. Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 7a. 6d. 


DIDEROT.—THE PARADOX OF ACTING. Translated, with Annota¬ 
tions, from Diderot's *‘Le Paradoxe sur ]eComedien,"by Walter Hbrribs Pollgce, 
With a Preface by Henry Irving. Crown 8 vo, parchment. 4a. 6 d. 


DOBSON (AUSTIN). WORKS BY. 

mTHOMAS BEWICK i HIS PUPILS. With 95 Illustrations. Square 8 vo, cloth, Oa. 
FOUR FRENCHWOMEN. With 4 Portraits. Crown 8 vo, buckram, gilt teq), 6 a. 
EIGHTEENTH CENToRY VIGNETTES. S'wo Series. Cr. 8vo, buckram, 6 a. each. 


DOBSON (W. T.)-PO£TICAL INGENUITIES AND ECCENTRICI¬ 

TIES. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 9a. 6d. 


DONOVAN (DICK),P DETECTIVE STORIES BY. • • 

Post Hvo. illustrated bo!)rd<«. 9a. each; cloth limp, 9ak 6d. each. 

THE MAN-HUNTER. | WANTED I A DETECTIVE’S TRIUMPHS. 
CAUGHT AT LAST! IN THE CRIP OF THE LAW. 

TRACKED AND TAKEN. FROM INFORMATION RECBlVBDli 

WHO POISONED HETTY DUNCAN? LINK BY LINK. 

SUSPICION AROUSED . 

Crown 8 vo, cloth, tis. 6d. each ; post 8 vo, boards, 9a. esfth; cloth, 9s. 6d.«ach. 
YHE HAN FROM MANCHESTER. With 23 Illustrations. 

TRACKED TO DOOM. With 6 full<t> 2 go Illustrations by Gordow Browwr. 


DOYLE (CONANL-THE FIRM OF GIRDLESTONE. By A. Coman 

Dovlb, Author of " Mieah Clarke." Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Us. 6d. 









BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 

©BAMATjSj^^jWWSr With Vignette Portrait!. Cr.8vp,cl.«x.»9e.'per Yo*» 
^ .« .. 


ARLOWE’S WORKS. Edited, with Notes, by Col, Conninoham. ' One Vol. . 
HASBIRGER'S PLAYS. Prom Gifford’s Text. Edit by CoLCunninoham. ©neVol.^ 

5USCIR (SARA JEANHfiTTlS'WdRftS bY. Cr. 8 . 0 . cl.,each. 
A SOCIAL DEPARTURE: How Ortbodocia and 1 Went round the World by Our^ 
selves. With xii Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. . 

* AR AMERICAN GIRL IN LONDON. With 8 o Illustrations by P. H. Townsend. 
THE SIMPLE ADVENTVAEB OFA MEMBAHIB. Illustrated bv F. K. Townsend. 
A DAUGHTER OF TO-DA 






MEMBAHIB, Illustrated by F> K. Townsend. 
;VoIs., crown 8 vo, lOe. net. • • 




DYER.—THE FOLK-LORE OF PLANTS. By Rev. T. F. Thiselton 

Dyer, M. A. Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 6e. 


FARLY ENGLISH POETS. Edited, with Introductions and Annota* 
^ tions, by Rev. A. B. Grosar^ D.D. Crown 8 vo, cloth boards, 6 e. per VoluoM. 
FLETCHRR’B (GILES) COMPLETE POEMS. One Vol. 

DAVIES* (SIR JOHN) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Two Vols. 
HERRICK'S (ROBERT) COHPLETB COLLECTED POEMS, Three Vols. 
BIDHET’S (SIR PHILIP) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Three Vols. 


E.—^ZEPHYRUS : A Holiday in Brazil and on the River Plate. 

By E. R. Pearcb Edqcumbe. With 41 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Oe. 

EDISON, THE LiFE & INVENTIONS OF THOMAS A. By W. K. L. an^ 

A. Dickson. 250 Illusts. by R.F. Outcalt, &c. Demy 4 to, linen gilt, 18e, [Skortly. 


BESsS 

’■I\y u 11 1ii'lI.'rRltfl 

^ A #vf s V >1/ f vM\P w VL*A # ^ *m >, 


A POINT OF HONOUR. Post ovo, illustrated boards. He. 

ARCHIE LOVELL, Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 3a. 6d^; post 8 vo, Illnst. boards, 3 b« 

EDWARbS (ELIEZER).—WCRDS, FACTS, ANITTHRASESTa 

Dictionary of Quaint Matters. By Eliezkr Edwards. Crown 8 vo, cloth. To. Gd. 






KITTY. Post 8 vo, illustrated boards, ila. t cloth limp, Ha. Gd. 
FELICIA. Post 8 vo, Illustrated boards, Sa. 




- --- WAxSr By Rev.J.C.E qerton. 

With Introduction by Rev. Dr. H. Wage, and 4 Illnstrations. Cr. 8 vb,ploth e* " 


RD).--ROXy: A Novel. Post 8vo, illost. bds.,2s 


ENGLISHMAN’S HOUSE, THE: A Practical Guide to all interested in 
Selecting or Bonding a House; with Estimates'of Cost, Quantities, Ac. By C. J. 
Richardson. With Coloured Frontispiece and 600 Illusts. Crown 8 vo, cloth, Ya, Gd. 


ALD (ALEX. CHARLES, F.S.A.J, WORKS BY; 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF PRINCE CHARLES STUART, Count of Albany 
(The Youno Pretender). With a Portrait. Crown 8 vo, cloth extra. Ya, Gd. 
8T0BIBB FROM THE STATE PAPEl^ Withan Autotype. Crown 8 vo. cloth. Ga . 

EYES, OUR: How to Preserve Them from Infancy to Old Age. BV 

John Browniho, F.R.A.S. With 70 IILusts. Eighteenth Thousand. Crdwn Bvo. la. 

VAMILLAR short sayings of great hen. BySAHOKirStTBint 

^ Bent. A M. .Fifth Edition, Revise) .nd EnUrged. Crown 8 vo, cloth wfr., Yk, Oil* 

FARADAY (MICHAEL), works BY. PoatSvo^cloth extra. 4*. Gd.a.ch. 

VHE OHEMICAL HIBTCIRT OF AAANDLE: Lecturesdelivered befor«a Jnvenile 
Audience. Edited ^ Wiluau Crookes. P.C.S. With numerona Illnstrations. 
0" NATURE, AND TBRIR BByl«ONi’^ IO 

BACH OTHER. Edited by Widmam Crookes, P.C.S. With Illustnitloni. 


FARRER (J. ANSON). WORKS 

MILITARY MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. Crown Svo. cloth extra, 

WAR.: Three Essays, reirinted from ” Military Manners.” Cr. Svp. la. : el.* la. 6d 

FEHK (G. MANVILLBL NOVELS BY. - --- 

THB MEW MISTRESS. Cr. 8vo, cloth extrdt 3a. Gd.; poit ^e, iRttlti boAttlli Sla, 


THB MEW MISTRESS. 'C r. 8vo, cloth extnA 3a. G d.; poit ^e, tllttlL boAttlli Sla, 

— Crown Syo. eloth &fra, 3a. Od. eaob. 

iriTEESS TO TBB DEED. ITBE TIOEB LILY. | THB WHITE TUOni. l^ShorOf* 















• CHATTO & WINDU8, 214 , PKJQADILLY. 


FIN«BBC.-THE CUPBOARD PAPERS: Observiations on ihe Art of 

Living add Dinirig, By PiN^Bae. Post 8|o, cloth liinp, 3 a« 6d. o 

OBPLBTE iHT OF HAKlM; or, ThePyro 

technist’s Treasury. By Thohas Kentish. With 267 Illustrationr. Cr. 8vo, cl.. Sm, 


iSy ROOK, JttY. i>y Walter Resant, J. K. Jerome, K. l,. Steven- 
soi^ and others. Wjth a Prefatory Story by Jeroub K. Jeroiib, and nearly aoo 
llltiltrations. Small‘demy 8vo, cloth extra, 78 . 6d. 

FITZGERALD (PERCY. M.A., F.S.A.), WORKS BY. 

THE WOULD BBHIHD THB SOBNEB. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3 «. 6d. • 

LITTLE BSSAYBt Passages from Letters of CharlbALaub. Post 8vo, cL, da. 6 d. 
A DAY'S TOUR: Journey through France Ad Belgium. With Sketches. Qr.4to.l8. 
• FATAL ZERO. Crown 8vo ,clotti extra^ 3 ^y 0 d.^ post 8vo, illustrated boards, 38. 

Post 8vo, illustrpted boards. 3 s. each. • 

BELLA DORHA. I LADY OF BRARTOHE. I THE SECORD MRS. TILL 0 T 80 R. 
FOLLY. I NEVER FORGO TTEH. | SEYEH TY-FIVE BROOKE STREET. 

LIFE OF JAMES BQBWELLlbf Auohinleck). With an Abcotmt of his Sayings, 
Doinas. and Writings; and Four Portraits. Two Vols., demy 8vo, cloth. 34 h. 
THE SAVOY OPERA. With 60 Illustrations and Portraits. Cr. 8vo, cloth, Ss. Od. 





Crown 8iR);^loth wfriL 38^d» I post 8vo. Hlastrated boards, 38. 

GAUli40T.T-tti£ RE)D SEtlRlS; A Srory of ths Revolution, By Paul 
Gaulot. Translated by J. A. J. oi Vilubrs. Crown 8 vo, cloth, 3e. 6d. • 


NTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, THEL Is. Monthly. Articles OFionXitera. 

ture, Science and Art, and *^TABLB TMUE” by Sylvan os Urban, appear moplhly. 
tfeysAyefwinis /ea kiptinMeck, 6d. each. Cases /erAfsJfitff 38 . 

6[£KTLBMA))’S ANKUALy Published Annually in November. |l 













Monument!. By Ernst Gubi^ and W» KoNbr. Edited by pr< F. HvfrrBR. 




i'll 


THE WILDB 


:y< 


Cr. 8vo, cloth extrSt 3 aC' Eft. each. 
LOW-LIFE DEEPS. 




EIIULMOR. Translated by Elixa E. Chasb. With 8 lUustratiooft Crown Svo. 

cloth oxtra, 6b. ; ^t 6vo, illustrated boards, 9b. 

A H6BLB WOMAE. Crown 8vo, cloib extra, Oa.; post 8 to, Illustrated boards, 9 s. 


; A Novel. By Cecil Qeif- 
FiTH. Crown 8 to. cloOi extra, 3 a. 6^. t post 8vo, Illustrated boards. 9 a« 




XimmSWm 


• Young Mau. By Svdhsv Grumpy. Crown 8vo, cloth extru, 3«. 64t 


EPcm 
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IIABB^RTON (JOHN, Author of •• Helen’s Babies”), NOVELS BY. 

boards ils.Acb; clothlimp, a*. Hd.eack 
BRUBTOH’B BAYOU.: _ If COUNTRY luCK, ^ 

.(AIR, THE : Its Treatment in Health, Weakness, and Disease^ 

lated from the German of Dr. J. Piwcus. Crown 8vo. Is. | cloth, Is. 6d. 


Trans< 


GORDON), POEMS BY. Cr. SvoTcI. e*., ««. each.' 
NE( 8 Y SYMBOLS. | I-EOENDS OF THY MORROW. I THE SERPENT PLAY. 
MAIDEN ECSTASY . Small 4to. cloth pxtra. Ss. 

HALL.~SKETCHES OF IRISlTCHARACTER. By Mrs. S. C. Hah,. 

With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood by MIclisb, Gilbert, Harvey, and 
Gkoiwe Cruiksh anx. Me dium 8yo. cloth j^tra. r». Od. 

HALtTDAYn[A!n)R:V==EVERY-DATraP^^^ Post 8 VO, bds., 2s. 

iaANDWRITINO, THE PHILOSOPHY OFi With over loo {^'acsipides 

and Explanatory Text. By Don Felix de Salamanca. Post 8vo. cloth limp, ‘Aa. <td. 

HANKY-PANKY: Easy Tricks, White Magic, Sleight o( Hand, &c. 

Ed i ted by W. H. Cremer. With loo Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 4 *. <td. 


HA RDY (LAD Y DUFFUS). - PAUL WYNTER’S SACRIFICE. 

haRdY (THOMAS).-Under the greenwood tr^ 


By 


Thomas Hardy, Author of‘‘Tess." With Portrait and 15 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3 ». Cd.; post 8vo, illustrated boards. t|«i.; cloth limp, il». OiL 


HARPER (CHARLES G.). WORKS BY. Demy 8va, cloth extra, lOs. each. 

THB BRIGHTON ROAD, with Photogravure Frontispiece and 90 Illustratioas. 

• FROM PA DDIN GTON TO PENZANCE: The Record of a Summer Tramp. 105 nlusts. 

HARWDDD.-THE TENTH EARLT By J. Berwick Harwood, Post 

8vo. illustrated boards, tim.* 

HAWEIS (MRS. HrR.L WORKS BY. Square 8vo, cloth extra, Os. each. 
THE ART OF BEAUTY.* With Coloured Frontispiece and pr Illustrations. 

THE ART Of DECORATI ON. With Coloured Fr ontispiece and 74 Illustrations. 
THE ART OF DRESS. With 32 Illustrations. Post 8vo, Is. $ cloth. Is. Od. 
CHAUCER FOR SCHOOLS. Detnv 8vo, cloth limp, da. Oft. 

CHAUCBB FOR CHILDREN. 38 Illusts. (8 Coloured). Sm. 4to, cl. extra. 3s. Od. 

HAWEI§ (Rev. H. R..M. A.).-AMERICAN HUMORISTS: Washington 

Irvino, ULivBR Wendbu, HoLmes, James Russell Lowell, Artbmus Ward, 
Mark Twain, and Bret Hartr. Tl^rd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Oa. 

HAWLlEY SMART.-WITHOUT LOVE OR LICENCE: A Novel. By 

Hawley Smart. Crown 8 vo. cloth extra, i la. Od. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, da. 

HAWTHORNE. — OUR OLD HOME. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Annotated with Passages from the Author's Note-book, and lllusuated with 31 
Photogravures. Two Vols., crown 8vo., buckram, gilt top, tOs» _ 

HAWTHORNE (JULIAN), NOVELS BY. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3m. Od. each; post 8vo. Illustrated boards, da^ each. 

^ GARTH. I ELLICE QUENTIN. I BEATRIX RANDOLPH. | DUST. 
* SEBASTIAN STROME. DAVID POINDEXTER. 

F 0 BTUMB’ 8 F 00 L.« I THE S PECTRE OF THE CAMERA. 

Post Svo, iUustrate^ Mards, da. each. 

MISS OADOORA. t LOYE-~OR A NAME. • 

MRS. OAINSBOBOUQH’S DIAMONDS. Pcap. 8vo. illustrated cover, 1«. 

HEAT«.-aV CABOEtTWlO), A«D WHST 1 OJfiW, THERE. 

By Pkamcis Georor Heath. Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, Oa. 

HELPS CSIR ARTHUR), WORKS BY. Post Svo. cloth limp, da. Od. each. 
ANIMALS AND THEIR MASTERS . | SOCIAL PRESSURE. 

IVAN DE BIRON: A Novel. CnSvo, cl. extra, Od.| post 8vo,illast. bds., da, 

HENDERSON.—AGATHA PAGE : A Novel. By Isaac Henderson. 

Crown Svo. cloth extra, 3 a. Od. * e 

BENTY (0. A.), XOVELS BX. Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 3 a. Od. each. 

RUJUB raB JIIOOLBR. 8 Illusts. by ^amlbv u Wood. Prebentatioii Ed., Os. 
DOROTRYB DOURLB. 

BBBMAMf;-A LEADmd LAbV. By Hknry Herman, joint-Author 

ot "The Bisbopfi' Bible.** Post Svo, nfustrated boards, da.; cloth extra, da. OdL^ 
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^OOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


BY. 

THE COMHOH ANCESTOR. 


Cr. 8 vo, Sm. ttd. 


HERRICK’S (ROBERT) HESPERIDES, NOBLE NUMBERS, AND 

OOMFXiBTB COLLBCTEB POEMS.*. With Membrial-lDtroductioii and Notes by the 
Rev. M B. Gkosast, D.D. ;SteeI Por^it, &c. Three Vols., crownSvo, cl. bds.,' l8e. 

HERTZKA*—FREELAND: A Social Anticipation. By Dr. THEontSlT 

Hertzka. Translated by Arthur Ransom. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6e. 

HESSE-WARTEGG.—TUNIS : The Land and the People. By CHevalier 

Erhst von Hbssb-Warthqq. With ag Illustrations. Cr. Svo, cloth extra,* 3 a. Od . 

HILL (HEADON).-ZAMBRA THE DETECTIVE. By H^adon Hill! 

« Post Svo, illustrated boards, tie.; cloth, <Sil. 

HILL (JOHN. M.A.). •works 

TREASON-FELONY. Post Svo, « 2 iil J_ 

HINDLBY (CHARLES). WOIfKS BY. 

TAVERN ANECDOTES AND SAYINGS t Including Reminiscences connected with 
Coffee Houses, Clubs. &c. With Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth. 3 a. 0 « 1 . 

THE LIFE AND ADYENTUBES OF A CHEAP JACK. Cr. Svo, cloth ex., 3 a. 6 « 1 . 

HOEY.—THE LOVER’S CREED. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. Post Svo, 2s. 

HOLLINGSHEAD (JOHN).-NIAGARA SPRAY. Crown Svo, Is. 

H0LMlSr=THOCIEN^ OF VOICE PRODUCTION AND VOICE 

PRESERVATION. By Gordon Holmks, M.D. Crown Svo, la. $ cloth, la. <td. 

HOLMES (OLIVER WENDELL), WORKS BY. 

THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. Illustrated by J. Gordon ' 
* Thomson. Post Svo, cloth limp. t 2 a. Gd.—Another Edition, post Svo, cloth, tlar 
THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLE and THE PROFESSOR AT THE 
BREAKFAST-TABLE. In One Vol. Post svo, hqlf-bound, 12 a. 

H05D’S~(Tfl0HXsrcH0lCE W0RKS7 in Prose and Verse, With Life 

of the Author, Portrait, and zoo Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7 a. Od. 
HOOD’S WHIMS AND ODDITIfiS. With 85 Illusts. Post Svo. half-bound, ’.la. 

HOOD (TOM);-FROM NOWHERE TO THE NORTH POLET A 

Noab'sArkteological Narrative. By Tom Hood. With 25 Illustrations by W.Brunton 
and E. C. Barnes. Square Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6 a. ' 

HONOR’S (THEODORE) CHOICE IJUMOROUS WORKS; including his 

Ludicrous Adventures, Bons Mots, Puns, and Hoaxes. 


Portraits, Facsimiles, and Illustrations. 

HOOPER.-THE 

Hooper. 


With Lite of the Author, 
Crown Svo, Moth extra, 7 n. 0 «I. 


HOUSE OF RADY: 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 12 a. 


A Novel. By Mrs. Geokge 


HOPKINS.—“’TWIXT LOVE AND DUTY:” A Novel. By Tighe 

, Hopkins. Post 8 vo. illustrated boards. i 2 a. _ 

HORNE. — ORION: An Epic Poem, By Richard Hengist Horne. 
With Photographic Portrait by Summers. Tenth Edition. Cr.Svo, cloth extra. 7*. 

HUNGERFORD (MRS.), Author of “Molly Bawn," NOVELS BYl 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, l2a. each; cloth limp, ftm, 6d, each. 

A MAIDEN ALL FORLORN. I IN DURANCE VILE. | A MENTAL BTRUOOLL. 
MARVEL. I A MODERN CIRCE. , 

Crown Svo, ctoth<extra, 3s. Cld. each.' 

_LA DY YERHER’g FLIGHT. f THE BED-HOOBE MYgTBHY. 

Hunt,—ESSAVS by LEIGH hunt : a tale for a chimney Corner, 

he. Edited by Edmund Ollier. Post Svp, pr inted on laid paper h nd half-bd., ils. 




TIMS. ALFRED), 

xtra, 3 a. 


NOVELS BY, 


Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3 a. 6 d. each; post Svo, Illustrated boards, 9 s. bach. 

THE LEADBlf CASKET. | SELF-CONDEM NED. | THAT OTHER FEBBOE. 
THOEEICBOFT’B MODEL.' Post Svo, illustraled IToards, Oa. 

MRS. IlfLIBT. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3 a. 6 d. « 

HUTCHISON.—HINTS ON COLT-BREAKlMT^y W. M. 

Withes Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3 a. 6 d. 

UVDROPHOBIA An Account of M. Posteur’s System; Tecfioi^iue of 

his Method, and Statistics. By Rbnauio Suxor, M.B, Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6a, 

TDLER (THE) : A Monthly Magazine. Profusely lllustr^ 6d» Monthly, 
* The first Five Vols. now ready, cl. extra, Oa. each | Cases for Binding, la. 6d. each. 
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IKGELOW (JEAN).~FATED TO BB 

! FREE. ^ Post Svo, illustrated bds., 3e. 

INOOOR PAUFEES. By One of tJ 

Crown Svo. ls,; clokh, Is. 6d. 


IRISH WIT AND HUMOUR, SONGS OF. Collected and Edited by 

_ A. ggRCB VAL Graves. Post 8vo. cloth limp, 3 a. Gd. 

JAMES.-A ROMANCE OF THE QUElN’S HOUNDS. By Charles 

Ja mes. Ppst 8vo, pic t ure cover, la. } cloth limp, la. 6d» __ ^ 

JAMESON.—MY DEAD SELF. By WilliJ fcn Jambson. Post 8vo, 

iliiistrated boards, 3a.; cloth, 3a. Gd. ^ 

JAPP.-DRAMATIC PfCTORESrSONWETS, &e. By A. H: Jvp, LL.dT 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, «ia. 


JAV (jSARRIETT), NOVELS BY. 

THE DARK COLLEEN. 


Pobi 8 vo, illustrated boards, 3a. each. 

I THE QUEEN OF CONNAUGHT. 

Jefferies (bichard), works by. Post 8 vo, cloth limp, da. Gd. each, 

NATURE NEAR LONDON. | THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS. I THE OPEN AIR. 
'*** Also the HamD'Madb Pap er Editiow, crown 8 vo, buckram, gilt top, 6 a. each. 

THE EULOQT OF BICHARD JEFFERIES. By Walter Besaht. Second EdU 
tion With a Photograph Portrait. Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, Ga. 

JENNINGS (H. J.), WORKSTY: 

CURIOSITIES OF GRITICISH. Post 8 vo, cloth limp, Sa. Gd. 

• Lor d TEMNTSON : A Biographical Sketch. Post 8 vo, la.; cloth, la, Gd. 

Jerome. — STAGELAND. BtJerome K. Jerome, with 64 Ulustra- 

tipns by ]. Bernard PARTRiboR, Square 8 vo, picture cover, la.; cloth limp, 3s. 

JERROLpr^^ElBARB^^^ ; &THEHEDGEHOGLETTlRS: 

By D ouglas Jerrold. Pcfet Svo, printed on laid paper and half»bound. 3 a. _ 

J£R§OLD (TOM). WORKS BY. Post 8vo, la. each; cloth limp, la. Gd. 4acb. 
THE GARDEN THAT PAID THE RENT. 

HOUSEHOLD HORTICULT URE; A Gossip aboot F lowers. Illastrated. 

OUR KITCHEN GARDEN; The Plants, and How we Cook Them. Cr. 8 vo,cI..la. 6 d. 

^SSE.-J;CENES AND OCCUPAllONS OF A COUNTRY LIFK By 

Eoward jRSSB. Post 8vo.^ilotti limp, 3 a._ 

JONES (WILLIAM. F.S.A.). WORKS BY. Cr.Svo, cl. extra, 7m, Gd. each. 

« FINGER-RING LORE: Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal. With nearly 300 
Illustrations. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

CREDULITIES. PAST AND PRESENT. Including the Sea and Seamen, Miners 
Talismans, Word and Letter Divination, Exorcising and Blessing of Aoimals. 
Birds, Egcs, Luck, &c. With an Etched Frontispiece. 

CROWNS AND CORONATIO NS; A History o< Regalia, With too Illustrations. 

JONSGN’S (BEN) WORKS. With Notes Critical an^ Explanatory, 
and a Biographical Memoir by Williau Gifford. Edited by Colonel Cummimo- 
• HAif. Three vols., crown Svo, cloth extra, G«. each. 

JOSlPWS, THE COMPLETE WORKS OF. Translated by Whiston. 

Containing *'Tbe Antiquities of the Jews'^and *'The Wars ot the Jews." With 39 
Illustrations and Maps. Two Vols.. demy Byo, hali»bound, i3e. _• 

ITEMPT.—Pl^CIL And PALETTE : Chapters on Art and Artists. By 

Robert Kkmpt. Pqst Svo, cloth limp, 3ei«6d. * ^_ 

KERSHAW. - COLONIAL FACTS AND FiCMoKS; Humorous 

Sketches. By Mark Kkrshaw, Post 8 vo, Illastrated boards, 3*.) cloth, 3*. Gd. 

KEYSElt. —CUT BY THf MESS: a Novel. By Artbo* aiMEK. 

Crown 8 vp, p i cture cove r. Is.; cloth limp, 1 b. 6 d. 

Post Svo, Illustrated boards 3s. each. 

PABBION’B BLAYB.^_ L WL BARRT;_ 

* How to Get Most 

Benefit from Medical Advice. By William KNtoHT^ M,R.C.S., and Edward 
Kmioht, L.R.C.P. Crown Svo, Is.} cloth limp, 1 *. Gd. . 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


’KNIGHTS (THE) OF THE LION; A Romance of the Thirteenth Century, 

Edited, with an Introduction, by tba.MAXQUBSS of Lornb, K.T. Cr. 8vo. cl. ez. Ob* 

TAMB’S (CHARLES) CQMPl&E WORKS, in Prose and Ver^e. 

including “ Poetry for Children ^ and “ Prince Dorus." Edited, with Notes ana 
Introduction, by K. H. Shepherd. With Two Portraits and Facsimile of a page 
of the “ Essay on Roast Pig.’* Crown 8vo, half>bound, 7 m. Gd. « , 

THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and half-bound,i^a, 
LITTLE ESSAYS: Sketches and Characters by Charles Lamb, selected from hie 
Letters by Percy Fitzgerald. Post 8vo, cloth limp, : 2 s. Gd. 

THE DRAMATIC ESSAYS OF CHARLES LAMB. With lDtrodu::tion and Notes 
». by BranderMatthews, and Steel-plate Portrait. Fcap. 8vo, hf.-bd., 1 t»m Gd. 


LANDOR.-CITATI 


EXAMINATION OF WILLIAM SHAKS- 

PEARE, &c., before Sir Thomas I|;cy, touching Deer-stealing, loth September, 1582. 
To which is added, A CORFBRl^E OF MASTER EDMUND SPENSER with the 
Earl ot Essez, touching the State of Ireland, 1595. By Walter Savage Lamdox, 
Fcap. 8vo, half-Roxburghe, 3 m. Gd. ___ 

LANE.—THE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS, commonly called in 
England THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. Translated from the 
Arabic, with Notes, by Edward William Lane. Illustrated by many hundred 
Engravings from Designs by Harvey. Edited by Edward Stanley Poole. With a 
Preface by Stanley Lane-Poole. Three Vols., demy 8 vo, cloth extra, 7 e. Gd. each. 

LARWOOD (JACOB), WORKSHY; 

THE STORY OF THE LONDON PARKS. With Illnsts. Cr. 8 vo, cl. extra, 3 ». Gd. 
ANECDOTES OF THE CL ERGY. Post 8 vo. laid paper, half-bound, »e. 

Post 8 vo, cloth limp, ile. G<l. each. « 

F ORENSIC ANECD OTES._ | THEATRICAL AN E CDOT ES._ 

LEHMANN (R. C.) WORKS BY. Post 8 v^, pict,.cover, le. ea.; cloth, i».Gd. ea. 
HARRY FLUDYER AT CAMBRIDGE. 

CONVERSATIONAL HINTS FOR YOUNG SHOOTERS: A Guldeio PpHte Talk. 

LEIGH (HENRY S.), WORKS BY. 

CAROLS OF COCKAYNE. Prinfed on hand-made paper, bound in buckram, He. 

. JEUX D’ESPRIT. Edited by H knr y S. L e igh. Post 8 vo, cloth limp, fjn, G d*. 

LEYS (JOHN).—THE LINDSAYS : A Romance. Post 8vo. illust. bds~, 2s^ 

LINTON (E. LYNN), W()RKS ^Y, Post Svo, doth Ump, 3 *. Gd. each. 

WITCH STORIES. __ | OUR SELVES: Essays oir Women. 

Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 3 s. Gd. each; post 8 vo, illustrated boards, 3 s. each.. 
PATRICIA KEMBALL. I lONE. I «NDER WHICH LORD? 


ATONEMENT OF LEAN DUNDA8. 
THE WORLD WELL LOST. 


“MY LOVE!” ISOWINO THE WIND. 
PASTON CAREW, MUlionaIra ft Miser. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3 s. each. 

. THE REBEL OP THE FAMILY._ I WIT H A SILKEN THREAD. 

THE ONE TOO MANY. C rown 8vo. doth, 3 b. Gd . fShorfly. 

FRE E8HO OTIH O ; Ext racts from Work s of Mrs. Linton. Post 8vo, cloth, 3 s. G d. 

LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. With numerous illustrations 

on Steel and Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Gd. __, 


LUCY.—GIDEON FLEYCE: A Novel. By Henry W. Lucy. 

8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd.; post 8vo. il^istrated boards, fi»i _ 


Crown 


MACALPINE (AVERY), NOVELS BY. 

TEBEBji ITASCA. Crown 8 vo, cloth extra. Is. 

BROKEN WINGS. With 6 Illusts. by W. J. Hknnbsst. Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, Ge. 

lOrccoLir (hughooviloy: 

MR. STRANGER’S SEALED PACKET. Post 8 vo, Illustrated boards, 3 e.* 

EDHOR WHITLOCK. Crown Svo, cloth extra, Ga. _ 

MACDONELL.—QUAKER COUSINS : A Novel. By Agnes Macoonbll. 

Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 3 m. Gd. | post Svo, illustrated boards, 3 a. < 

HACGlOefiOK. - PASriMES TiND T^CSYERS: Notes on Popular 

Gamas. By Robert Macorboor. Post 8 vn, cloth limp, 3 m* Gd* 

BACKir:^TSRrUl)ESTiSDTJNDffitT()ireS; or. Music at Twilight. 
By Charles Mackay, LL.D. Crown 8 va). cloth extra, Gs. _ 

MAGIC LANTERN, li^HE, and its Management : including full Practical 
Directions. By T. C. Hbpworth. xo Illustrations. Cr. Svo, Is. j cloth, !•* Gd. 
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McCarthy (justin, m.p.), works by.*”* 

A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, from the Accession of Queen Victoria to the 
General Election of x88o. Four Voll demy 8vof cloth extra, lile*, each.—Also 
^ a Popular Edition, in Four Vols.,|rovrn 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each.—And a 
Tubileb Edition, with an Appendix of Events to the end oi i88€, in Two Vols., 
larsre crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7m. Od. each. 

R PHORT HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra, Os. 

-.—Also a Cheap Popular Edition, post 8vo, cloth limp, 3s. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES. Four Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
13m. each. ____________ fVols. I. & II. ready, 

Cr 8vo, cl. extra, 3b. 6d. each; post 8vo, illust, bds., 3 n. each ; cl. limp, 3s. 6d.each. 

THE WATEROALB NEIGHBOURS. MISS MISANTHROPE. 

MY ENEMY'S DAUGHTER, m DONNJTQUIXOTE. 

A«FAIR SAXON. WTHE COMET OF A SEASON. 

LINLBY ROOHFORD. i MAID OF ATHENS. 

DEAR LADY DISDAIN._CAMIOLA: A Girl with a ffortune. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3m. 6d. each. 

THE DICTATOR._ { RED D IAMONDS. 

<*THE RIOHT honourable.” By Justin McCarthy, M.P.,and Mrs.CAUPBELL- 
Praeo. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6m._ 


McCarthy cjustin h.), works by. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. Four Vols., 8vo, 13 *. each. [Vols. I. & II. ready. 
AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. Crown 8vo, Is.: cloth, Is. »d. 
IRELAND SINCE THE U NION ; Irish History, 1798 -1886. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
HAFIZ IN LONDON: Poems. Small 8vo, gold cloth, 3 s. 6d. 

^ HARLEQUINADE: Poems. SmaIl_4to, Japanese vellum, 8m. 

OUR SENSATION NOVEL,” Crown 8vo, picture cover, 1 *.; cloth limp, Is. 6d. 
DOOM I An Atlantic Episode, Ceown 8vo, picture cover, Is. 

DOLLY: A Sketch. CrowA 8vo, picture cover, 1 ». J cloth limp, Is. 6d. 

Lily LASB: a Romance. Crown 8vo, picture cover, Is.; cloth limp. In. 6d. 

THE .THOUSAND AND^NE DAYS: Persian Tales, With a Photogravures by 
_ Stanley L. W oo d. Two Vols., crown ^ 0 , half-bound, I 3 s» _ 

MACDONALD (GEORGE, LL.D.), WORTsIbY. 

lyORKS OF FANCY AND IMAGINATION. Ten Vols., cl. extra, gilt edges, in doth 
case, 31 s. Or the Vols. may be had separately, in grolier cl., at 3 s. 6d. each. 
Vol, I. Within and Without.—The Hidden Life. 

„ IL.T^k Disciple.—The Gospel Women.—Book op Sonnets.—Organ Songs. 
n III. Violin Songs.—Songs of the Days and Nights.— A Book of Dreams.— 
Roadside Poems.—Poems for Children. 

„ IV. Parables.—Ballads.—Scotch Songs. 

„ V. & VI. Phantastbs: A Faerie Romance. | Vol. VII. The Portent. 
„VI 1 I. The Light Princes.s.—The Giant’s Heart.—Shadows. 

„ IX. Cross Purposes.—The Golden Key.—The Carasoyn.—Little Daylight 
„ X. The Cruel Painter.—The Wow o' Rivven.—The Castle.—The Brokim 
Swords.—The Gray Wo lf.—Uncle Corn elius. 

POETICAL WORKS OF GEORGE MACDONALD. Collected and arranged by the 
Author, a vols., crown 8vo, buckram, 13 s. 

A THREEFOLD CORD. Edited by George Mac Donald, Post 8vo, cloth, 5 a. 

• HEATHER AND SNOW: A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3 s, 6d, 

PHANTASTBS: A Faerie Romance. A New Edition, With 25 Illustrations by J. 
Bell. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 3 g.jBd,___[Sfc ort/y . 

MACLISE PORTRAIT GALLERY (THE) OF ILLUSTRIOUS LITER. 

ARY CHARACTERS! 88 PORTRAITS; with Memoirs — Biographical, Critii^I, 
Bibliographical, and Anecdotal—illustrative of the Literature of the former half of 
the Present Centusy, by William BatsI, B.A. Crown Bvo, cloth exty, 7b. 6ii. 

MACQ^JOID (MRS.), WORKS BY. square Svo, doth extra, 7a* 6d. each. 

IN THE ARDENNES. With 50 Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid. 

PICTURES AND LEGENDS FROM NORMANDY AND BRITTANY. 34 Illustrations. 
THROUGH NORMANDY. With oa Illustrations byT. R. Macquoid, and a Map, 
THROITOH BRITTANY. With 35 Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid, and a Map. 

ABOUT YORKSHIRE, With'07 lllustrationa by I* R* Macquoid. Square 8voi 

cloth extra, 6s. -• ■' • . • 

Post Svo, Blnstrated boards, 3 s. each. 

THE EVIL EYE, and other Stories. LOST BOSE. _ » 

MAGICIAN’S OWN BOOK, THE; Performances with Eggs, Hats, &c. 
Edited by W. H. Cssmer. 200 Illustrations. Crown Svo, doth extra, 4 a. 0 «l. 




BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


•MAGNA CHARTA { An Exact Facsimile oC the Original in the Biitidi 

Museupi, 3 {eet by 2feet,;nrith Arms and Seals emblasoned in Gold and Colours, 5 a« 


y. 

(HB NEW REPUBLIC. Post 8vo,*pictare cover, 9 s* | cloth limpt 9 a. 6d. * 

THE MEW PAUL A YIRQINIA! Positivism on an Island. Post 8vo, cloth, 9 a. 6d« 
P 0 BH 8 . Small 4to, parchment, 8s. ' . 

IS LIFE WORTH LI VINO 7 Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Os. _ * 

A ROHAKOE OF THE NIHBTEEHTH CEHTURY. Crown 8vo, cloth, Os.rpost 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 9 s. 


j;?ALLORY»S (SIR THOMAS) MORT D’ARTHUR: The Stories of 

King Arthur and of the #Coights o/tbe Round Table. (A Selection.) Edited by B. 
Montgouerxb Rahkino. Post 8>V cloth limp, 98 . . 


MARK TWAIN, WORKS B* Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ts., Od. each. 

THE 6 H 01 CE WORKS OF HARK TWAIR. Revised and Corrected throughout 
by the Author. With Life,Portrait, and numerous Illustrations. 

ROUGHING IT, and INNOCENTS AT HOME. With 200 Illusts. by F. A. Frasbr. 
HARK TWAIN’S LIBRAR Y OF HUMOUR. With 197 Illustrationa. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra (illustrated), 7 s. ^d. each; post 8vo, illust. boards, 9e. each. 
THE INNOCENTS ABROAD; or. New Pilerim’s Progress. With 2 h Illustrations. 

(The Two-Sbilling EdiUon is entitled HARK TWAIN’S PLEASURE TRIP.) 
THE GILDED AGE. By Mark Twain and C. D. Warner. With sxa Illustrations. 
THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER. With xii lUustrations. 

A TRAMP ABROAD. With 314 Illustrations. 

THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER. With 190 Illustrations. 

LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI. With 300 Illustrations. • 

ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN. With X74 Illusts. by B. W. Kkmblk. 
A YANKEE AT THE CO URT OF KING AR T H UR With 220 Illusts. by Bbarxx. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, Sd. each. • 

THE STOLEN WHITE ELE PHANT. | MARK TWAIN’S SKETCHES. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3 s. 6dr each. 

THE AMERICAN CLAIMANT. rWith 81 Illustrations by Hal Hubst, Ac, 

THE £ 1 , 000*000 BANK-NOTE, and other New Stories. 

TOM BAWIMBE abroad. Illustrated by Dan Bbard. 

PUDD*NHBAD WILSON. 


MARKS (H. S., R.A.). PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES BY. With 4 

Photogravures and 126 Illustrations. Two Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 39 o. * [Shortly, 


MARLOWE’S WORKS. Including his Translations* Edited, with N^'lea 

and Introductions, by Col. Cunningham, urown 8vo, cloth extra, Os. 

MaRRYa'T (FLORENCE), N0VlLS~BY. Post 8vo. illust. boards, 9 s. each. 


A HARVEST OF WILD OATS. FIGHTING THE AIR. 

. OPEN 1 SESAME I WRITTEN IN FIRE. 


MASSINGER’S PLAYS. From the Text of William Gifford. Edited 
by Col. Cunningham. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, Os. 

MASTERMAN.-HALF-A-DOZEN daughters : A Novel By J. 

Mastbnman. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 9s. . 


MATTHEWS.-A SECRET OP THE SEA, &c. By Brander Matthews. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 9 n. ; clotlvlimp, 9 s. 6d. ‘ 


mayhew.-london characters and the humorous side 

OF LONDON LIFE. By Hbnrv Mayhbw. With Illusts. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3 s. 6d. 




I, JXVV&LlO » f 

F FORTUNE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3 s. Ed. 

IN AN IRON GRIP. Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 10 s. net. 



HERKIOK.-.THE MAN WHO WAS GOOD. B, Leokaro Mbiiuck, 

Author of " Violet Moses,” &o. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 9 s. 


^ON A), through Texas to the Rio Grande. By 
A. B. Swbbt and J. ABiunY Knox. With 265 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, Vs. 6d. 




BYf, Post 8vo, Illust. boards, 9 s* each. 
TOUCH AND GO. J MR. DORI LLION. _ 

____; or, The House of Life. 

By Sirs. P. Pinwxcx Mxllxiu With lllustratioDS. Fpst 8 vo, cloth limp, 9s» 
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MILTON (J, L.), WORKS BYr Post 8vo, Is. each; cloth. Is. 6d.each. 

THE HYOIEES OF THE 8KIH. With Directions for Diet, Soaps. Baths. Ac. 

THE BATH IE DISEASES OF THE IWE. ' 

_ THE LAWS OF LIFE, AHD THEIR RATION TO DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 

' THE SOCOBSSFUL TREATMENT OF LEPROSY. Demy8vo.ls. _ 

M INTQ (WM.)-WAS SHE ^OOD OR BAD ? Cr. 8vo. Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. 

MITFCRD (BERTRAM), NOVELS BY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ss. Od. each. 
THE OUN^UNNER: A Romance of Zululand. With Frontispiece by S. L.Wooo. 
THE LUCK OF GERARD RIOGELEY. With a Frontispiece by Stanley L. Wood. 
THE KING’S ASSEGAI. With Six full-page Illustrations. * 

RENSHAW FANNING’S QUEST. With Fytispiec^by S. t. Wood. IShorily. 

^LESWORTH (MRS.), NOVELS Bf. 

HATHERCODRT RECTORY. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3 e. 

THAT GIRL IN BLACK. Crown 8vo, cloth. In. «d. _ 

MOORE (THOMAS), WORKS BY. 

THE EPICUREAN: and ALCiPHRON. Post 8vo, half-bound, 3 e. 

PROSE ABO YERSE. With Suppressed Passages from the Memoirs or Lord 
_ Byrow. Edited by R. H. Shepherd. With Port ra it. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., Ye. 6tl. 

MUDDOCK (J. E.>. STORIES BY. 

STORIES WEIRD AND WONDERFUL. Post 8vo.illust. boards, 3 s.j cloth, 3 s. 6d. 
THE DEAD HAN’S SECRET: or, The Valley of Gold. With Frontispiece by 
F. Barnard. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5 s.; Mst 8vo, illustrated boards, 3 s. 

• FROM THE BOSOM OF THE DEEP. Post 8vo, illustrated boards. 3 s. 
o MAID MARIAN AND ROBIN HOOD: A Romance of Old Sherwood Forest With 
_ ra Illustrations by Stanley Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3 s. 6d. _ 

MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5 s. od. each; post 8vo. illustrated boards, 3 s. each'. 

A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. ].,WAY OF THE WORLD BY THE GATE OF THE SEA. 
JOSEPH’S COAT. ' A MODEL FATHER. A BIT OF HUMAN NATURE. 

COALS OF FIRE. OLD BLAZER’S HERO. FIRST PERSON SINGULAR. 

YAL STRANGE.) HEARTS. CYNI C FO RTU NE. BOB MARTIN’S LITTLE 
' Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 5 s. Od. each. [GIRL. 

TIME’S REYENOES. | A WASTED CRIME. | IN DIREST PERIL. IShortly, 
THE MAKING OF A NOYBLIST: "An- Experiment in Autobiography. With a 
CoUbtype Portrait and Vignette. Crown 8vo, Irish linen, Os._ ' 


MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE) & HENRY HERMAN, WORKS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. Od. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3 s. each. 

_ ONE TBAYELL E R RETUR N S, j PAUL JO N ES’S AUAS. | THE BISHOPS’BIBLE. 

MURRAY (HENRY), NOVELS BY. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 3 s. ea.| cl., 3 s. Od. ea. • 
A GAME OF BLUFF. | A SONG OF SIXPENCE. 


IJEWBOLT.-TAKEN FROM THE ENEMY. By Henry Newbolt. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, Is. Od. 

NISBET (HUME); fiffOKSlSy; 

• ’’BAIL UPl ” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3 s.Od.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, Ss, 
DR. BERNARD ST. yiNC ENT. Pos t 8vo, Illustra ted boards, 3 s. 

LESSONS IN ART. With ai lllustraTionl Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3 s. Gd* 
WHERE ART BEGINS. Wit h a? Illusts. Square 8vo, cloth extra, Ts. Od. , 

NORRIS.-~ST.jANN*S ; A Novel. ByW.E.NoRRis. Cr.Syo,3m.eth [SHoHiy. 

0 ~ ’HANLON (AUCE), NOVELS BY.* Post 8vo, illustrated board( 3 s. each. 
TH^ UNFOREBBEN. _I CHANCE? OS FATE? 


OHRE? . 

DOOM: 


NOVELS BY. Post^vo, illustrated boards, 3s. each, 
i A LAST LOVE. 


RAMEAU. . _ . _ 

A WBIRlb GIFT. Crown 8vo, cloth, Ds. ^d*, post 8vo, picture boards, 3 s. 

OLllPHANr (MTft'ST)7)«0VELS “lY. " Post 8vo, illsstrated boards, 3 ^ aacb« 
THE PRIMROSE PATH. i WHITBLAD 1 E 8 . 

THE GREATEST HEIRESS IN EJIOLAND. 

O’REILLY AMO'M^ AMERICAN IN- 

DIANS: Fifty Years on the Trail, too Illusts. by P. Frbmzewy, Crowd 8 vo, 3 s. Od. 

(PlfflaCCf’TBSSor^TOffiffE’SToK'rONES. Post 8vo, must. Ms.. 2% 

fL. • • 







PAYN (JAMES), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Se. Od. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 9n, each. 
LOST SIR HASSINOBERD. A*0RAPE FROM A THORN. 


WALTER’S WORD. 

LESS BLACK THAB WE’RE 
PAINTED. 

BY PROXY.! FOR CASH ONLY. 
HIGH SPIRITS. 

UNDER ONE ROOF. 

A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. 


A*0RAPE FROM A THORN. 

FROM Exile, i holiday TASKSii 

THE CANON’S WARD. 

THE TALK OF THE TOWN. 
OLOW-WORM TALES. 

THE MYSTERY OF MIRBRIDOB. 

THE WORD AND THE WILL. ' 

THE BURNT MILUON. 


HUMOROUS STORIES. 

THE FOSTER BROTHERS. 

THE FAMILY SCAPEGRACE. 
MARRIED BENEATH HIM. 
BENTINCK’S TUTOR. 

A PERFECT TREASURE. 

A COUNTY FAMILY. 

LIKE FATHER. LIKE SON. 

A WOMAN’S VENGEANCE. 

CARL YON’S YEAR.! CECIL’S TRYST. 
MURPHY’S MASTER. 

AT HER MERCY. 

THE CLYFFARDS OF CLYFFE. 


Post 8VO, illustrated boards, da. each. 


FOUND DEAD. 

GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST. 

A MARINE RESIDENCE. 

MIRK ABBEY.IBOHE PRIVATE ViEWI. 
NOT WOOED, BUT WON. 

TWO HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. 
THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. 

HALVES. 

FALLEN FORTUNES. 

WHAT HE COST HER. 

KIT: A MEMORY. 

A PRINCE OF THE BLOOD. 

SUNNY STORIES. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ItsTSd. each. 

A TRYING PATIENT, &c. With a Frontispiece by Sta^nlev L. Wood. 

IN PERIL AMD PRlYATIONt Steries of Marine Aovsnturb, With 17 Illosts. 
NOTES FROM THE “MEWS.** Crown 8vo. portrait cover, la.< cloth. Aa, «d 


PENNELL (H. CHOLMONDELEY), WORKS BY. Post Syo.ei..9s. Od.each. 

• PUCK. ON PEGASUS. With llluacrations. • 

PEGASUS RE-SADDLED. With Ten full-page Illustrations by G. Du Mauribr. 
THE MUSES OF MAYFAIR. Vers da SocirftA, Selected by H. C. PENf,ELi,. 


• Post 8vo la. each; cloth la. 6d. each. 
BEYOND THE OATES. To ld MAID’S PA RADISE. | BURGLARS IN PARADISE. 
JACK THE FIBMERMAR. Illustrated by C. W. Reed. Cr. 8vo, la.V cloth, la. Od. 


S (C. L.), NOVELS BY 

OPING WITH CROWS. Fcap. Sva, picture cover, la. 
lY LOVBLACE. Post 8vo, illustrated TOards, 9b. 






THE PORS'UIVANYOF ARMS. With Six Plates, and soglllusts. Cr. 8vo,el. Ya. 64. 
SONGS AND POEMSf 1919-1879. Introduction by Mrs. Macxarness. Cr. 8vo, cl., 6a. 
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PLUTAftCffS LIVES OF. ILLUSTRIOUS MEN. ^Vith Notes and Ufe 

of Plutarch by J. and Wm. Lanohorne. P^traits. Two Vols.,demy 8vo, 10 m. 6<l. 

POE’S (EDGAR ALLAH) CHOICE WCirKS, inP rose and Poetrja Intro- 

duction by Chas. Baudelaire, Portrait,%nd Facsimiles. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 7 m, Od. 
THE MYSTERY OF MARIE ROOET, &c. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 

gO WS POETICAL WOMS. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. _ 

PRAED^(MRS. CAMPBELL), NOVELS BY. Post Svo, illust. bds., S**. ea. 
THE SOMAHOE OF A ST ATION. | THE S OUL OF COUNTESS ADRIAN. 

r. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3 m. 6d. each. 

OUTLAW AND LAWMAKER. | CHRISTINA CHARD. [Shortly. 

PHICE (E. C.), novelstt: g • 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3 «. 6<l. each; wstmo, illustrated boards. 3 m. each. 
VALENTINA. | TH E FORElON E RSi j M RS. LANCASTER'S, RIVAL. 

GERALD. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 

Pr incess olga.—radnat By Princess Olga. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6m. 
PROCTOR (RICHARD A., B.A.), WORKS BY. 

FLOWERS OF THE SKY. With 55 Illusts. Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3 «. <Sd. 
EASY STAR LESSONS. With Star Maps for Every Night in the Year. Cr. 8vo, 6m. 
FAMILIAR SCIENCE STUDIES. Crown 8 vq, cloth extra, 6 m. 

SATURN AND ITS SYSTEM. With 13 Steel Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth ex., 10 m. 6d. 
MYSTERIES OF TIME AND SPACE. With Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6m. 
the UNIVERSE OF SUNS. With numerous Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth ex., 6m. 
WAGES AND WANTS OF SCIENCE WORKERS. Crown 8vo, 1 m. 6d. 

*PrYCE.-MTSS MAXWELL’S AFFECTIONS. By Richard Pr\pe. 

Frontispiece by Hal Ludlow. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3 m. Od. ; post 8vo, illust. boards., 3 m. 

PAM3"0SS()H:=P0PULAR~AS^ By J. Rambosson, Laureate 

of the Institute of France. With numerous Illusts. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ya.Od. 

RANDOLPH.-AUNT ABIGAIL DYKES: A Novel. By LL-CololTei 

Grorob Randolph, U.S.A. Crown 8vo, clothaextra, 7 », 6tl. 

READMCHARLES), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, illustrated, 3h. 6d. each; post 8vo, illust. bds., 9 m. each. 
PEG WOFFINGTON. Illustrated by S. L. Fildes, R.A. —Also a Pocket Edition, 
set in New Type, in Elzevir style, fcap. 8vo, half-leather, 9m. Od.—And a Cheap 
PopuLiR Edition of Peg Wopfinoton and Christie Johnstons, the two 
Stories in One Volume, medium 8vo. 6 « 1 .; cloth, 1 m. 
fHRISTIB JOHNSTONE. Illustrated by William Small.— Also a Pockbt Edition, 
set in New Type, in Elzevir style,Tcap. 8vo, half-leather, 9m. Od. 

IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. Illustrated by G. J. Pinwell.—A lso a Cheap 
Popular Edition, medium «vo, portrait cover. 6d.; cloth, 1 m. 

COURSE OF TRUE LOVE NEVER DID RUN SMOOTH. Illuat. Helen Paterson. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A THIEF, &c. Illustrated by Matt Stretch. 
LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONO. Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 

THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE. Illusts. Sir John Gilbert, R.A., and C. Keene. 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. Illustrated by Charles Keene.— Also a 
Cheap Popular Edition, medium 8vo, 6d.{ cloth, 1 m. 

, HARD GASH. Illustrated by F. W. Lawson. 

GRIFFITH GAUNT. Illustrated by S. L. Fildes, R.A., and William Small. 
FOUL PLAY. Illustrated by George Du Maurier. 

PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. Illultrated by Robert Barnes. 

A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. Illustrated by Edward Hughes and A. W. Cooper. 
A SIMPLETON. Illustrated by Kate Craufurd. 

THE WANDERING HEIR. Illust. by H. Paterson, S. L. Fildes, C. Green, Ac. 

A WOMAN-HATER.* Illustrated by Thohrs Couldbry. . • 

8 IR 0 LBHBART AND DOUBLEFACE. Illustrated by P. Macnab. * 
good stories of men and OTHER ANIMALS. Illust. by B. A. Abbey, && 
THE JILT, and other Stories. Illustrated by Joseph Nash. 

A PERILOUS 8 E 0 RET. Illustrated by Fred. Barnard. 

RBADIAIU. With a Steel-pla te Portrait of Charles Readb. 

BIBLE OHARACTERSt Studies of David, Paul, &c. Fcap. 8vo, leatherette, la. 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. With an Introduction bv Walter^bsant. 

Elzevir Edition. 4 vols.,post 8vo, each with Front., cl. ex., gilt top, 14 il; the set. 
selections from the WORKI of CliAlI^ES READB. Crown 8vo, with Pop- 

_ trait, burkram, 6 n. < post 8vn, cloth It.'np, 9«. 6«i. _ ,■ 

blVES.—BARBARA DERING. By Ami5;lie Rivbs, Author of "The 
Quick or the Dead ?" Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3a. tfd. j postSvo, illust. bds.; Sa. 

• • 





BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 




VELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6d. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 5le.eaeh, 

THi^ PBIMOB OF WALS yS OAI pRII PABTY. { WBIRD ftTOBlBli 
»» illustiSt^ boards. 9a. each. 

house. her MOTHER’S DARUMO. 

HYNBRjr IN PALACE OARDERS. THE RUN’S OURBB. 

FAIRY WATER. IDLE TALES. '■ • 


FRED), WORKS BY. Square 8 vo, cloth gilt, Te. each. 

OUR OLO COUNTRY TOWNS. With 55 Illustrations. 

RAMBLES ROUND ETON AND HARROW. With 50 Illustrations 

ABOUT ENOLAND WITH DICKENS. With 5 8 Illus ts. byC. A. VAWPKaHOor, & c. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. By IAiniel Defoe. (Major’s Edition.) With 

37 Illustrations by Georgk CruiI hank. Post 8 vo, half-bound, 3e. 

ROBINpKr(F. W.), NOVEKS’BY:-- 

WOMEN are STRANGE. Post 8 vo, illustrated boards, 3e. 

THE HA RDS OF JUSTICE. Cr. S vo, cloth ex., 3s. 6d» ; post 8 vo, fllnst. bds., tie. 

ROBINSON (PHiy, WORKS BY. “ Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, Os. each. 

THE POETS' BIRDS. I THE POETS' BEASTS. 

THE POETS AND NA TURE; REPTILES, FISHES, AND INSECTS. 

ROCHEFOUCAULD’S MAXIMS AND MORAL REFLECTIONS. With 

Notes, and an Introdu ctory Essay by Saints-Beuve. Post 8 vo, cloth limp, Ha. 

ROLL OF BATTLE ABBEY, THE f A List of the Principal Warriors 
who came from Normandy w i th W illiam the Conqueror. Handsomely printed, 

ROWlEY (HON. HUGH), WORKS 

*PUNIAIIA: RIDDLES AND JOKES. With numerous Illustrations. 

MORE PUNIANA. Profusely Illustrated. * 

RUNCIMAN (JAMEST STORIES^ Y^ PostSvo, bds.,dle.ea.; d., »a.*fI. eZ 
SKIPPERS AND SHELLBACKS. GRACE BALHAIGN'B SWEETHEART. 
SCHOOLS AND SCHOLARS. 

RUSSELL (W. CEARK),'¥oOKS AND KOVELS BY: 

Cr. 8 vo, cloth extra, 61 *. each; post Svo, illust. boards, 3s. each; cloth limp, 3s. 61 I. ea. 
ROUND THE OALLBY-FIRB. A BOOK FOR THE HAMMOCK. 

IN THE MIDDLE WATCH. MYSTERY OF THE "OCEAN STAR." 

A VOYAGE TO THE CAPE._ THE ROM ANCE OF JENNY HARLOWS. 

Cr. 8 vo, cl. extra, 3«. Od. ea.; post Svo, illust. boards, 3s. ea.; cloth linlp, 3a. ttd. ea. 
AN OCEAN TRAGEDY. I MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 

ALONE ON A WIPE WIDE SEA. 

ON THE FO'K'SLS HEAD. Post Svo, illust. boards, 3a«; cloth limp, 3a. 0d.. 
THE GOOD SHIP "MOHOCK." Two Vols.. cr. Svo. cloth, 10a. net. [Shortly. 

RUSSELL (DORA).—A COUNfRY“SWElTHieMf. Three Vols.; 

crown Svo, 13a. net. 

SAINT AUBYN (AXANOOVELS BY. 


CAINT AUBYN 

Orrsitm fivA ^ 


^ Crown 8vo» cloth extra, 3«* <ld« each; post Svo, illust boards, 3 ib« aach. 

A FELLOW OF TRINITY. Note by Olivbr Wbndbll Holmbs and Frontispiece. 
THE JUNIOR DEAN. | THE MA STER OF ST. BENEDICT'S 

Pcao. Svo, cloth boards, 1«. 6d, each. 

THE OLD MAID’S SWEE THEAR T. |_MODEST LITTLE SABA. 

_ Crown 8vo, cloifi extra, 3a. Od. each. 

. TO HIS OWN MASTER. | IN TiIb FAGS OF THE WORLD. ZSkertly, 

SALA (G. A.).-GAS1IGH*I! AND DAYLIGHT. Post Svo, boards, 2s. 
S^'OK,i-SEVEN GENERATWSS OP EXECUT 





SAUNDER 

Crown Svo, cloth exhu, 3a. 6d. each; post 8vo,illnstrated boards, 3a.each. 

OUY WATERMAN. I TH E LION IN THE PAT H. I THE TW^,DBBAMEBB. 
BOUND TO THE WHEEL. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3a. 6d. 


istrated boards, 3a. eaeli. 
, 8ALYAQB. 

THE HIGH MILLS. I SEBASTIAN. 

JOANMBRBTWBATHER. foTtIVoTIDustratedTSards, 3a. 

GIDEON'S ROOK. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3a. Od. 
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SCOTLAND YARD, Past and Present: Experience of 37 Years. By 
_Ei«ChieMn8 pector Cavawaoh. Post 8vo, illiytrated bo^ds, Qn*; cloth, ftn* Od« 

SECRET OUT. THE: One Thousand f ricks wrth Cards; with*Enter- 

■lining Experiments in Drawing*room or ^White Magic." Bv W. H. Cksuek. 
With 300 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4m. Od. 

SEGtJiNfL. G.). WORKS -BY. 

*THE i^UNTBY OF THE PASSION PLAT (OBERAMMERGAU) and the Highland* 


of Bavaria. With Map and 37 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3 *. 6d. 
WALKS IN ALGIERS. With a Maps and i6 Illusis. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, On. 


SENIOR (WBf.).—BY STREAM AND SEA. Post 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d 
SERGEANT(A .).-DR. ENDICOtT*S EyERIMfeNT. 2 vols.,10s. net. 
S)^K|!§PEARE for children : LAfB’S TALES FBOU SHAKE- 

SPEARS. With Illusts., coloured and plain, by J. Moya Smith. Cr. ato, £f«. ttd. 


SHARP.-CHILDREN OF TO-MORROW: A Novel. By William 

Sharp. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Os. 


SHELLEY.-THE COMPLETE WORKS IN VERSE AND PROSE OF 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by R. Hbrnb 
SHP.PHERD. Five Vols., crown 8 vo, cloth boards, 3m. Od. each. 

POETICAL WORKS, in Three Vols.: 

Vol. 1, Introduction by the Editor; Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nicholson; Shelley’s Corre* 
•pondence with Stockdale: The Wandering Jew; Queen Mab, with tlie Notes; AUstor. 
and other Poems; Rosalind and Helen: Prometheus Unbound; Adonais, Ate. 

Vol. n. Lton and Cythna; The Cend ; Julian and Maddalo; Swellfoot the Tyrant; The Witch of 
* Atlas; Epipsychidion: Hellas. 

Wot. lit. Posthumous Poems: The Masque of Anarchy; and other Pieces, * 

PROSE WORKS, in Two Vols.: _ 

Vol. 1. The Two Romances of Zastrord an<nt. Irvyne; the Dublin and Mailow Pamphlets; A RaAita> 
. tion of Deism ; Letters to Leigh Hunt, and some Minor Writings and Fragments. 

ToL II. The Essays; Letters from Abroad; Translations and Fragments, Edited by Mrst SHBLLBY. 
, With a Bibliog raphy of Sh elley, and an Index of the Prose Works. 

SHERARD (R. H.).—RdGllES : A NoveU Crown Svo. iM.; cloth, iM. 6d. 
SHERIPAN (GENERAL). - PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF GENERAL 

P. H. SHERIDAN. With Portraits and Facsimiles. Two Vols.,demy Bvo, cloth, tl 4 a. 


SHERIDAN'S (RICHARD BRINSLEY) COMPLETE WORKS. With 

Life and Anecdotes. Including his Dvamatic Writings, his Works in Prose and 
Poetry, Translations, Speeches and Jokes. 10 Illusts. Cr.Svo, hf.-bound, Ym* 6d. 
THE RIVALS, THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL, and other Plays. Post 8vo. printed 
on laid paper and half-bound, 3 b. * 

SHERIDAN'S G 0 HED 1 B 8 : THE RIVALS and THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 

Edited, with an Introduction and Notes to each Play, and a Biographical Sketek^b 




SIDNEY'S (SIR PHILIP) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, includ¬ 
ing all those in "Arcadia." With Portrait, Memorial-Introduction, Notes, &c. by the 
Rev. A. B. Gkosart, D.D. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth boards, 18 s. 


SIGNBOARDS: Their History. With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns 
and Remarkable Characters. By Tacob Larwood and John Camden Hotten 
with Coloured Frontispiece and 94 Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth extra, Ym, 6d , 

SIMSfGEO. R.), WOSfKS BY, Post 8vof illust. bds., ila. ea.; cl. limp, 51 b. 6d. ea. 
ROGUES AND VAGABONDS. i MARY JANE MARRIED. 

THE RING 0* BELLS. TALES OF TO-DAY. 

MARY JANE'S .HEMOIRS. I DRAMAS OF LIFE. With 0 o inostrations. 

TINKLBTOFS CRIME. With a Frontispiece by Maurice Grbipfbnhaosn. ^ 
ZEPH: A Circus Story, ate. | HY TWO WIVES. 

MEMOIRS OP A LANDLA DY. | SCENES FROM THE SHOW. iShortly. 

Crown 9 vo, picture cover, In. each ; cloth, la. 6 d. each. 

HOW THE POOR LIVE; and HORRIBLE LONDON. 

THE DAOONBT RBOITBR AND READER : being Read!n|(s and Recitatlooa In 
Prose and Verse, selected from his own Works by Gborgb R. Sims. 

THE CASE OF OEOROE CANDLEMAS. | DAOONBT DITTIES. a 


y. py Margaret Lonsdale. With Four 

Illustrations. Demy Svo, picture cover, dd^t cloth, 6d. 


By Arthur SxETCHLBY. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 3 b. 







.BOOKS PUBLISHED BY « 


SLANG DICTIONARY (THE): Etymological, Historical, and Anec¬ 
dotal, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, tf 1%, tttl. 


dotai, crown evo, clotp extra, 01%, ou. 

smite (J. MOYR)/works. BY. 

THB PRINCE OF AR 00 LI 8 . With 130 


THB PRINCE OF AR 00 LI 8 . VPitb 130 Illnsts. Post Svo. cloth extra.Gif. 
TH E WOOING OF T Hd WATER WITCH, Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth, Gw, 

SOCIETY IN LONDON. Crown 8vo, Is.*; cloth, Is. 6d. , 


SOCIETY IN PARIS: The Upper Ten Thousand, A SeriesUf Letters 
from Cou nt Paul Vasili to a Young Fren ch Diplomat. Crown 8vo. clot h, Oa._ _ 

SOMERSET. — SONGS OF ADIEU. By Lord Hen'ay Somerset. 

Small 4to, Japanese vejUum, Gs. _ 


SPALDING.-ELIZABETHAfl DEMONOLOGY: An Essay on t(ie Be)- f 

ill the Existence of Devils. By|;. A. Spalding, LL.B. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5 ». 

SPEIGST (T. W.), novels by. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, each. 

THE MYSTERIES OF HERON DYKE. THE GOLDEN HOOP. 

BY DEVIOUS WAYS, &c. BACK TO LIFE. 

HOODWINKED: and THB SANDY- THE LOUDWATER TRAGEDY. 
CROFT MYSTERY. _ BUR 00*8 ROMANCE. 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, le. G«l. each. 

A BARREN TITLE. _ | WI FE OR NO WIFE? 

THE SANDYCROFT MYSTERY. Crown 8vo, picture cover, i». 

A SECRET OF THE SEA. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3m. Gil. 


SPENSER FOR CHILDREN. By M. H. Towry. With Illustration's 

-> by Walter J. Morgan. Crown 4to, cloth extra, 3 s. Gil. 

STARRY HEAVENS (THljr A PcteTicAL Birthday Book. Royal 

i6mo, cloth extra, its. G<l. ” 

STXUNTON.-tHrLAWS AND PRACTICE OF CHESS. With an 

Analysis of the Openings. By Howard Staunton.* Edited by Robert B. Wormalo. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5 m. 

STEDMAN CE. C.). WORKS BY. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, Gm. each.' 
VICTORIAN POETS. I THE POETS OF AMERICA. 

STERNDALE. — THE AFGHAN KNIFE : A Novel. By Robert 

Armitagb Stbrndalr. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra. 3m. Gil.; post 8vo,illttst«boards. * 2 », 

STEVENSON fR. LOUIS), WOirKS"BYr ' Post 8vo, cl. limp, Gm. Gd. each. 
TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY. Seventii Edit. With a Frontis.by Walter Lrane. 
AN INLAND VOYAGE. Fourth Edi tion. Wit h a Frontispiece by Walter Cr4Nb. 

Crown 8vo, buckram, eilt ton, Gm. each. 

FAMILIAR STUDIES OF MEN AND BOOKS. Sixth Edition. 

THB MERRY MEN. Third Edition. I UNDERWOODS: Poems. Fifth Edition. 
MEMORIES AND PORTRAITS. Third Edition. 

VIR 01 N 1 BU 8 PUERI8QUE, and other Papers. Seventh Edition. | BALLADS. 
ACROSS THB PLAINS, with other Memories and Essays. 

MEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. Eleventh Edition. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, Gm. ) 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3 m. 

THE SUICIDE CLUB; and THE RAJAH’S DIAMOND. (From New Arabian 
Nights.) With 8 Illustrations by W. j. Hennessy. <*Crewn Svo, cloth, 5 m. 
PRINCE OTTO. Sixth Edition. Phst Svo, illustrated boards, 3 m. 

FATHER DAMIEN: An Open Letter to the Rev. Dr. Hyde. Second Edition. 

Crown Svo, band*made and brown paper, I h. 
fHE EDINBURGH EDITION OF JHE WORKS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN- 
* SON. so Vols.. demy Svo, price iS 13 IGm. net. Prospectuses and Specimens 
ol this Edition (which is limited to i.ooo copies) maybe bad from anj^Bookseller. 
The Vols. will appear at the rate of one a month, beginning with Oct. 1804, 

STODDARD. - SUMMER CRUISTNON”THE SOUTH SEAS. By 

C. Warren Stoddard, illustrated by Wallis Mackav. Cr. Svo, cL extra, 3 a* 6«l. 

STAKilS FROM FOREIGNlIOVEriSfS. With Notices by Helen and 

Ali^b Zimmbrn. CrovA) 8vo,^lotb extra, 3 m. Gd* tjpost Svo, illustrated boards, 3 m* 

STRANGE MANUSCRIPT (A) FOUND IN A COPPER CYLINDER. 

Cr. Svo . cloth ex tra, wi th 19 Illusts. b)^GlLBERT Gaul, 5 m. ; post Svo, illust. bds., 3 m. 

STRANGE SECRETS. Told by Conan Doyle, Percy Fitzgerald, Floi^ 
■MCE Marryat, &c. Post 8 vo, illustrated boards, 3 m* 
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STRUTT’S SPORTS AND PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLE OP’ 

ENGLAND; including the Rural and Doliestic Rec|eaUoDs, May Games, Mum* 
merles, Shows, &c,, ^om the Earliest P^iod to ther Present Time. Edited by 
..William Hone. With uo Illustrations, wown 8 vo, cloth extra, 7 *. 6d._ 


JONATHAN SWIFT: A Study. By J.Churton Collins. Crown 8vo, cloth extra,8e» 

swinbWneTai^e^^^ c.), works by, 

SELECTIONS FROM POETICAL WORKS OF A. 0. , A NOTE ON CHARLOTTE BRONTE. Cr. Svo, A 
SWINBURNE. I'cap. 4vo, 6a. BONMOF THEIpRINOTIDES. Crown Svo, 6b. 

J^ALANZA IN CALTOON. Crown Svo, 6 b. STUKEB IN BONO. Crown Svo, Ta. 

'ivkSTELARD : A Tr-ttredy. Crown Svo, 7i. MAW STUART: A Tragedy. Crown Svo, Bl. 

POEMS AND BALLADS. FIRST SERIES. Crown TRIWRAM OF LTONESBB. Crown Svo, Si. 

Svo or fcap. Svo. 9i. A OSNTURT OF ROUNOELB. Smalllto, 8a. 

F0EM8 Aa^ BALLADS. Second Series. A MIDSUMMER HOLIDAT. Crown Svo, Ti. 

Crown Svo or fcap. Svo, 9i. MARINO FALIERO: A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 6i> 

POEMS & BALLADS. TdiKD SERIES. Cr. Svo, iB. A STUDY OF VICTOR HVOO. Crown Svo, 8b. 
BONOS BEFORE SUNRISE. Crown Svo, IOb. 6d. MISCELLANIES. Crown Svo. ISi. 

BOTHWELL! A Tragedy. Crown Svo. 12b. 6d. LOCRINB: A Tragedy, Crown Svo, — 

BONOS OF TWO NATIONS. Crown Svo, 6s. A STUDY OF BEN JONSON. Crown Svo, Ta 

OEOROB CHAFMAN. (.SVr Vol, XI. of U CHAP- THR SISTERS ; A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 6s. 

MAN'S Works.) Crown Svo, 6 b. ASTROFHEL, &c. Crown Svo. 7b. 

ESSAYS AND STUDIES. Crown Svo, 12a. STUDIES IN PROSE AND POETRY. Crown Svo, 

ERECHTHEUS: A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 6a. 93. 

SYNTAX’S (DR.) THREE TOURS : In Search of the Picturesque, in 

• Search of Consolation, and in Search of a Wife. With Rowlandson’s Coloured Ulus. 
« traiions,and Lit e of the A uthor b^J^C. Hotten. C rown Svo, cloth extra. 7 ii. flal. 

TAINE’SnHISinORY'oFENflU^ Translated by 

* HtiNRY Van Laun. Four Vtfis., small demy Bvo, cl. bds., 30i».— Popular Edition, 
Two Vols., large crown Svo, cloth extra, I ____ 
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TIMBS (JOHN), WORKS BY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Te. Od. each. 

TUB HISTORY OF OlkUBS ANf CLUB LIFB IH LONDON: Anecdotes of Ha 
■ Tamous Coffee-houses, Hostelrys, and Taverns. With 42 Illustrations. 
ENGLISH ECCENTRICS AND ECCENTRICITIES: Stories of Delusions, Iidpos- 
_ tures, Sporting Scenes, Eccentric Artists, Theatrical Folk, &c. 48 Illustrations. 

TROLLOPE (ANTHONY), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6d. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, each. 

THE WAT WE LIVE NOW. MR. SCARBOROUGH’S FAMILY. 

FRAU FROHMANN. | MA RION FAY. THE LAN D-LEAGUERS. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards,each. 

KEPT IN THE DAR^ . ' AMERICAN SENATOR. 

GOLDEN HON OF ORANPER 1 . JOHN CALDIGATE. _ ^ 

TROLI^OPE (FRANCES E.)r NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3 ». 6d. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, each. 
LIKE SHIPS UPON THE SEA. | MABEL’S PR O GRESS, j ANNE FURNESS. 

T ROLLOPE (T. A.).—DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. Post svo, iiiust. bds., a s. 

TROWBRIDGE.~FARNELL’S FOLLY: A Novel. By J. T. Trow- 

BRiDC t. Post 8vo, illustrated boards , Us ____ 

TYTLER (C. C. FRASER-).-MISTRESS JUDITH: A Novel. By 

C. C. Fraser.Tytler. C rown 8vo, cloth extra, 3 e. Od.; post 8vo, illust. boards, tie . 

TYTLER (SARAH), NOVELS BY. ~ 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3 e. 6d. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3 e. each. 

- THE BRIDE'S PASS. I BURIED DIAMONDS. 

LADY BELL. _ I THE BLA CKBALL GHOSTS. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ‘.is. each. 

WHAT SHE CAME THROUGH. BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 

CITOYENNE JACQUELINE DISAPP,EARED. | NOBLESSE OBLIGE. 

SAINT MUNGO'S CITY. THE HUGUENOT FAMILY. 


TJNDERHILL.--WALTER BESANT : A Study. By John Underhill. 

With Portraits. Crown 8vo, Irish linen, 6s._ [Shorf /y. 
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■WAltfi£R.-A ROUNDABOUT JOURNEY. Bjn Charles Dudley . 


Warner. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Or* 

WARRANT TO EXECUTE CHARLES I. A fFacsimile, with, the 59 

i:>ignatures and Seals. Printed on rap^ 22 in. by 14 in, SR* 

'WARBAMT TO EXECUTE MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. A Pacaimile, including 
Queen Elizabeth’s Signature and the Great Seal, itm. 


ASSBRMANN (LILLIAS),* NOVELS BY. 

.THEVAFFODILS. Crown 8vo, In. t c loth, Is. fld. 

THE HARQUIS OF GARABAS. By Aaron Watson and Lillies Wassxrmann. 
_ Post illustrated boards, ftm. 


WHIST.-HOW TO PLAY SOLO WHISTT" By Abraham S.'WuTm 

aod Charles F. Pardon. New Edition. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 3.. 

WHiTE.-THE NATURAL HISTORY OFm'BOSlTir'BTGiijwiRi 

Whitb, M.A. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and half-bound, its. 

WILLIAMS (W. MATTIEU, F.R.AT^WdRKS BY;- 

SCIENCE IN SHORT CHAPTERS. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7a. 6d. 

A SIMPLE TREATISE ON HEAT, With Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth limp, 3 s. 6d. 

• THE CHEMISTRY OF COOKERY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF IRON AND STEEL MAKING. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ffs. 
A VINDICATION OF PHRENOLOGY. With Portrait and over 40 Illustrations. 

• Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 13 s. 6d. 


WITXI AMSOHTMRS. F. H.).-A CHILD WIDOW. Post 8vo, bds.. 



WRIGHT (THOMASY WORKS BY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7a. 6 d. each. 
CARICATURE HISTORY OF THE QEOBSES. With 400 Caricatures. Squibs, Ac. 
HISTORY OF CARICATURE AND OF THE GROTESQUE II AR^T* UTERA 
TUBE, SCULPTURE. AND PAINTING. Illustrated by F. W. Fairh^t. F.S.A. 


WYNMAN.—MY FURTATIONS. B> Margaret Wynman. With ^3 

Illustrations by J. Bbrnard Partridob. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3b. 6d? 


VATES (EDMUND), NOVELS BY. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3 s. each. 
* LAND AT LAST^_| THE FORLORN HOPE. | CASTAWAY. 


jE), novels BY, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ss. Bd. each. 
THE OOWNFALli. Translated by E. A. Vizetelly. Fourth Edition, Revised. 
THE DREAM. Translated by Eliza Chase. With 8 Illustrations by Jeanhiot. 
DOCTOR PASCAL. Translated by B. A. Vizetelly. With Portrait of the Author. 
MONET. Translated by Ernest A. i^izsTELLT. 

LOURDES. Translated by E. A, VizetehtY. 

SMILE ZOLA! A Biography. By R. H. Sheraro. With Portraits, lllnstratloaa 
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LISTS OF BOOK S CLASS IFIED IN SERIES. 

*»* For fulUr ci^aloguing, ijte alphabetical arrangement, pp. 1 - 25 . 

THE HAYFAIR UBRARyF Post 8 vo, cloth limp, 3 m. 6 d. per Volume. 


ft Journey Round My Room. By Xav»k 

DB MaISTRB. 

Quips and Quiddities. By W. D. Adams. 
The Aftony Column of “The Times.” 
Melancholy Anatomised: Abridgment of 
" Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy." 
Poetical Ingenuities. By W. T. Dobson. 
The Ouoboard Papers. Fin-B^, 

W. 8 . Ollbert’a Plays. First SerI^. 
W. 8 . (Albert’s Plays. Second SeIJks. 
8 ongs ofcirlsh Wit and Humour. 
Animals and Masters. By Sir A. Helps, 
Social Pressure. By Sir A. Helps. 
Curiosities of Criticism. H. J. Jennings. 
Holmes’s Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. 

Pencil and Palette. By R. Kempt. 

Little E ssa ys: f rom L amb’s L e tters ._ 

THE GOLDEN LIBRARY. 

Bayard Taylor’s Diversions of the Echo 
Club. 

Bennett’s Ballad History of England. . 
Benhett's Songs for Sailors. 

Godwin’s Lives of the Necromancers. 
Pope’s Poetical Works. 

Holmes’s Autocrat of Breakfast Table. 


Forensic Anecdotes. By Jacob Larwood. 
Theatrical Anecdotes. Jacob T.arwooo. 
Jeuxd’Bsprlt. Edited by HENR\,r^. Leigh. 
Witch Stories. By E, Lynn Linton. 
Ourselves. By E. Lynn Linton. 
Pastimes A Players. By R. Macgrrgor. 
New Paul and Virginia. W.H.Mallocr. 
Hew Republic. By W. H. Mallocx. 

Puck on Pegasus. By H. C. Fe.«nri.m_* > 
Pegasus Re-Saddled. By H. C. Pennell. 
Muses of Mayfair. Ed. H. C. Pennell. 
Thoreau: His Life & Aims. By H. A. Page. 
Puniana. By Hon. Hugh Rowley. 

More Puniana. By Hon. Hugh Rowley. 
The Philosophy of Handwriting. 

By Stream and Sea. By Wm. Senior. 
Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note-Book. 
By Dr. Andrew Wilson._ 


Post 8 vo, cloth limp, Sr. per Volume. 

Jesse’s Scenes of Country Life. 

Leigh Hunt’s Tala for a Chimney ; 

Corner. • 

Mallory’s Mort d’Arthur: Selections. 
PaixsaPs Provincial Letters. 
Rochefoucauld’s Maxims ft: Refiestlons. 


THE WANDERER’S LIBRARY. Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, Its. 6 fl. each. 
WandMrings in Patagonia. By Julius Wilds of London. James Greenwood. 

Bebrbohm. Illustrated. Tunis. Chev. Hesse-Wartegg. ssTUusts. 

Camp Notes. By Frederick Boyle. Life and Adventures of a Cheap Jack. 

Savage Life. By Frederick Boyle. World Behind the Scenes. P.Fitzgbrald. 

Merrle England In the Olden Time. By Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings. 

G. Daniel. Illustrated ^ Cruixshane. The Genial Showman. ByE.P. Hingston. 
Circus Life. By Thomas FRo&T. Story of London ^^arks. Jacob ^^arivood. 

Lives of the Conjurers. Thomas Frost. London Characters. By Henry Ma\ hew. 
The Old Showmen and the Old London Seven Generations of Executioners. 

Fairs. By Thomas Frost. Summer Cruising In the South Seas. 

Low-Life Deeps. By James Greenwood. By C. Warren Stoddard. ~ Illustrated. 


POPULAR SHILLING BOOKS. 

Lily Lass. Justin H. McCartht. 

Was She Good or Bad 7 By W. Minto. 
Notes from the “News.” ByjAs. Pavh. 
Beyond the Gates. By B. S. Phelps. 
Old Maid’s Paradise. By E. S. Phelps. 
Burglars In Paradise. By E. S. Phelps. 
Jack the Fllhennan. By B. S. Phelps. 
Trooping with Crows. By C. L. Pirkis. 
Bible Characters. By Charles Reads. 
Rogues. By K. H. Shbrard. 

The Dagonet Refjlter. By G. R. Sims.' 
How the Poor Live. By G. R. Sims. 
Case of Oeo^e Candlemas. C. R. Sims 
S andyoroft Mystery. T. W. Speight. 
Hoodwinked. By 1 . W, Speight. 
Father Damien. By R. L. Stevenson. 

A Double Bond. By I.indA Villari. 

My Life with Stanley’s Rear Guard. By 
Herbert Ward. 


HANDY NOVELS. Fcap. Svo,' Jloth boards, Is. 6 d. each, 
fhs Old Maid’s Swsethsort. A.St.AubynM Taken from the Enemy.. H. Nbwbolt. 
Modest Little Sstfa. Alan St. Aubyn. | A Lost Soul. ByW. L. Alden. 
leTenSlsspors of Ephesus. M. E. Coleridge. 1 Dr. Palllssr’s Patient. Grant Allen. 


Har^ Fludysr at Cambridge. 

Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. Bret Harts. 
Twins oiTablo Mountain. Bret Hartb. 
Snow-bound at Eagle’s. By Bret Harts. 
A Day’s Tour. By Percy Fitzgerald. 
Esther’s Glove. By R. E. Francillon. 
Sentenced 1 By Somerville Gibney. 
The Professor’s Wife. By L. Graham. 
Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. By 
Julian Hawthorne. 

■Mara Spray. By J. Hollingshead.^ 
ft Klmanee )f the Queen’s Hounds. By 
Charles James. 

Garden that Psid Bent. Tou Jerrold. 
Cut by the Mess. By Arthur Keysbr. 
Teresa Itasca. By A. MacAlpine. 

Our Sensation Novel. J. H. McCarthy, 
Doom! By Justin H. McCarthy. 

Dolly. By Justin H. McCA<rtTHY. _ 
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iMY'l!lBRARY7 Printed on laid paper, post 8vo, halNRoxlfirghe, its*, 6fl* each. 
Four Frenohwomen. By Austin Dobson. ' Christie Johnstone. By Charles Reads. 
Citation and Examination of William WVth a Photo£ravure Frontispiece. 

Shakspeare. By W. S. Landor. Peg’Wofflngtc|i, By Charles I^ade. 

The Journal of Haurice de Guerin. T hejDramatio Essays of Charles Lam b. 

THE POCKET LIBRARY. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and hf.-bd., 3a. each. 


Th&Essays of Elia. By Charles Lamb. 
Robinson Cfusoe. lllust. G. Ckuikshank. 
Whims and Oddities. By Thomas Hood. 
With 8^ Illustrations. 

The Barber’s Chadr, &c. By D. Jerrold. 
Gastronomy, By Brillat-Savarin. 

The Epicurean, &c. By Thomas Moore. 
idi^^HuiK’s Essays. Ed. E. Ollier. 


White’s Natural History of Selborne. 
Gulliver’s Travels, &c. By Dean Swift. 
Plays. By Richard Brinslf.y Sheridan. 
Anecdotes of the Clergy. J. Larwood. 
Thomson’s Seasons. Illustrated. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table • 
aiK^he ProAissor at the Breakfast- 
Tarn. By Olivf.r Wendell Holmes. 


THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 


Library Editions of Novels, many Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


By F. J?I. AI, 1 .EN. 

Ortaa aa Orua. 


By GRANT ALiliBN. 


PhlUatla 

Babylon. 

6«range Storiaa 
Backonlng Hand. 

In all Shadai. 

Tha Tents of Sham. 
vFor I^lmie'a Saks, 
Ttia llivll's nta. 


This Mortal OolL 
The Orest Taboo. 
Dnmaresq’a Danghtor. 
Blood Royal. 

Dnchoas of Powysland. 
Ivan Oraet'a Master¬ 
piece. 

The Scallywag. 


By eoWTN I,. ARNOLD. 

phra the PJhttnlolan. a 

The Constable of St. Nicholas. 


By AIrdkN 8T. AVBYQT. 

A Fellow of Trinity. To his Own Master. 

Tbe Junior Dean. In the Face of the 
Master orat.Bonedlct’s. World. 

By Rev, 8. RARING GOULD. 
Red Spider. I Eve. 

By ROBERT BARR. 

la a Steamer Child' | From Whose f onma. 

Rr, FRANK BARRETT. 

The Woman of the Iron Bracelets. 

' By BELLE.** 

Tashtl and Esther. 

By IV. BE8ANT A J. RIUE. 

Hy Little Oirl. The Ten Tears' Tenant. 

0.186 of Mr. Lttcraft. Ready MoneyMortlboy. 
T.’iis Son of Vulcan. With Harp and Crown. 
The Golden Butterfly. ‘Twas In Trafalgar a 
By Calia'a Arbour. Bay. 

Tne Monka of Thelama. The Chaplain of the 
The Sea my Side. Fleet, 


By HALL CAINE. 

The Shadow of a Crime. | The Deomstar. 
A Bon of Hagar. | 


By HIACLAREN COBBAN. 

The Red Snlton. | The Burden of Isabol. 


HORT. dE FRANCEf»COLLIN.«l. 

Transmigration. 

Blacksmith a Scholar. 

The Village Comedy. 

By WILKIE COLLINS. 


Armadale. 

After Dark. 

No Name. 

Antonina. 

Basil. 

Hide ant Seek. 

The Dead Secret. 
Queen of Hearts. 

My Mlacellonlea. 

The Woman in White. 
The Moonstone. 

and Wife. 

Poor Mies Finch. 

Miss or Mrs.F 
The New Magdalea. 


From Midnight to Mid¬ 
night. 


The Frokcn Deep. 

The Two Destinies. 

The Law and the Lady. 
The Hannted Hotel. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel's Daughter. 
The Block Robe. 

Heart and Belenee. 

" I Say No." 

Little Novels. 

The Evil Gentna. 

The Legacy of Oala. 

A Rogue's Life. 

Blind Love. 


By DUTTON COOK, 

Paul Foster's Danghter. 


By E. U. COOPER. 

Geoffory Hamilton. 

By V. C7EC1L COTES. 

Two Girls on a Barge. 

By C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 

His Vanished Star. 


By HIATT CRIH. 

Adventnres of a Fair ReboL 


By WALTER BESANT. 


All Sorts and 
tlons of Men. 

The Captains' Room. 

All in a Garden Fair. 4 
Herr Fanlns. 

The Ivory Gate. 

The World West Very 
Well Then. 

For Faith and Freedom. 
The Rebi-l QueetL 
Dorothy Forster. 

By ROBERT 
Shadow of the Sword. 
BSfttt. 

AOhUdefNaiun. 

B«tr of Linns. 

The Martyrdom 
Madeline. 

•ed and the Has. 


Uncle Jack. 

Oklldren of Olbaon. 

Bell of St. Paul's. 

To Call Her Mine. 

The ^ly Bose. 

Armorer of Lyonesee. 

St. Katherine's by the 
Tower. 

Verbena Camellia Bte- 
phanotis. 

In Deacon’s Orders. 
BUCHANAN. 
Love Me for Ever. 
Annan Water. 

Woman and the Man. a 
T he New Abelard. 
Foxglove Manor. 
Master of the Mine. 
Bed and White Heather. 


• By R. FI. 

Diana Barrington. 
Proper Pride. 

A F.i.mlly Likeneis. 


CBOKER. 
Pretty Miei Neville, 
A Bird of Fassago. 

“ To Lot." 


•Ry WILLIAH 

Hearts of Gold. 


CYPLBS. 


By A 1 ,PI 10 NSB DAUDET. 

The Evangelist; or. Port Salvation. 

By 11 . COLEFIAN DAVlDliON. 

Mr. Sadler's Danghtem. 

By ERASFIUS DAWSON. 

The Fonntain of Tenth. 0 

By JAFIES DE UHLLE. 

i^Oastle In Spain. 

By Jr. LEITH DERWENT. 

Onr Lady of Tears. 1 Oircs's Lovsta 
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The Piccadilly ( 3 / 6 ) Uovbls— continued, 

Bt DICK JDOlVOVAiV. . 
Tnektd to Doom. | Mail Arom Maaehmer. 

Bf A. COiVAN BO 4 

Tba Firm of Oirdiutono. 


By nirs. AIVNIB BBWARBES. 

Arckle LovoU. 


By ti. IflANVlliliB FEIVN. 


WitnoM to the Deed. 
The White Virgin. 


The New Mlitrew. 

The Tiger Uly. 

By PERCY F1TZGEBAJ.D. 
Fntoi Zero. f. ^ 

By R. E. FRAlVCII^lif»f. 


taeen Oophetua. 

One by Ode. 

A Dog and hl> Shadow. 
A Keai Qneen. 


King or Knave 1\ ■ 

Ropei of Sand. 

Jack Doyia'i Danghter. 


Prrf. by Sir BARTER FRERE. 
Pandorang Harl. 

By EBWABB GARRETT. 

The Capel Oirla. 

By PAUE GAVEOT. 

Tba Red Shlrti. v 


By CllAREES GIBBON. 

Robin Oray. I Of High Degree. 

Loving a Dreun. I The Flower of the 
Tk 3 Golden Shaft. i Foreit. 

By E. GE.tNVfEEE. 

The Loat Reireu. I The Fouicker, 

A Fair Oolonlet. I 

By E. jr. GOOBRAN. 

The Fate of Herbert Wayne. 

By CECIE GRlFFlTll. 
Ooiiathla Marazlon. 

By SVBNEY GRVNBV. 

The Daya of hli Vanity. 

By THOmAS HARDY. * 
Dnder the Greenwood Tree. 


By BRET IIABTE. * 

A Waif of the Flalne. > Colonel Starhottle'a 
ba^ Dows. Client. 

A ward of the Golden , Susy. 

Gate. A Protegee of Jack 

A Sappho of Green' Hamlin’s. 

Springs. Bell-Ringer of Angel s. 


By JIJEIAN HAWTHORNE. 


Garth. 

Ellice Qnentln. 
Sebastian Strome. 
Dust. 

Fortune’f FooL 


Beatrix Randolph. 
David Folndexter's Dis¬ 
appearance. 

The Spectre of the 
Camera. 


By Sir A IIEEPS. 

Ivan da Blron. 


By 1. UENBERSON, 
Agatha Page. 

ii By G. A. HENTY. 
Rojob the Jaggler. | Dorothy's Double 

By JOHN UIEE. 

The Common Ancestor. 


Rr. ITlra. HCNGERFORB. 
Lady Vemer’a Flight. | The Red-House Mystery. 

By Hra. AEFRER HUNT. 

The Lea&en Casket. I Self-Condemned. 

That Other Ferseo. r Mrs. Juliet. 

By R. ASHE RING. 

A Drawn Game. 

/The Wearing of the Green." 


The Piccadilly (3/6) Novels— co/t/inuai. 
By E. EYNN EINTON. 
Patricia Kemball. Bowing the Wind. 

Under which Lord T The Atonement of Leam 

“ My Love I" Dundas. 

lone. The World Well Loat. 

Paston Oarew. The One Too Many. 

By H. W. ECeV, 

Gideon Fleyce. 

By JUSTIN HeCABTHY. 

A Fair Saxon. WLterdale Neighbours. 

Llnley Roebford. My Enemy’s Daughter. 

Miss Misanthrope, Red Diamonds. 

Donna Quixote. Dear Lady Disdalp. ^ 

Maid of Athens. The Dictator. ' 

Oamiola. The Comet of a Season. 


By GEORGE HIACDONAEB. 

Header and Snow. 


By AGNES MACBONEEE. 
Quaker Cousine. 

By E. T. HEABE. 

A Soldier of Fortune. 

By BERTBAIfl UlITFORD. 

The Gun-Runner. The King's Assegai. 

The Luck of Gerard Benshaw Fanning's 
Rldgeley. Quest. 

By J. E. HUBBOCK. 

Maid Marian and Robin Hood. 1 


By B. CHRISTIE HURRAY. 


iy^Llfe's Atonement 
Joseph's Jpoat. 

Coals of fire. 

Old Blazer's Here. 
Val Straiue. 

Hearts. * 

A Model Father. 
Time's Revenges. 


By the Gate of the Sea. 
A Bit of Homan Nature. 
First Person liingular. 
Cynic Fortune. 

The Way of the World. 
BobMartln's Llttie GlrL 
A Wasted Crime. 

In Direit Perl). 


By HURRAY Os llERHAN. 


The Bishops’ Bible. Paul Jones'e Allas. 
One Traveller Returns. 


RyUUHE NISBET, 
" Bail Hp I." 

By W. E. NORRIS. 

Saint Ann's. 


By G. OHNET, 

A Weird Gift. 

By OUIBA. 


Held In Bondage. 
Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under Two Flags. 
Idalia. 

Cecil Castlemalne's 
Gage. 

Tricotrin. 

Puck. 

Folle Farias. c 
A Dog ofFlaadsrs. 
Patcarel. 

SIgna. 

Princess Napraxlns. 
Ariadne. 


Two Little Woodei 
Shoes, 

In a Winter City. 
Friendship. 

Moths. 

Rafflno. 

Fiplatrello. 

A village Oommuns. 

Blmbl. 

Wanda. 

Frescoes. 

Othmar. 

In Maremma. 

Syrlin. | Gullderoy. 
lianta Barbara. 


By HAKCiABET A. FAUE. 

Gentle and Simple. e 


By JAHES IMYN. 


Lost Sir Masslngberd. 
Leas Black than We're 
Painted. 

A Con&dentlal Agent. 

A Grape from a Thom. 
In Penland Fiivatlon. 
The Mystery of Mir- 
%rldge. 

The Canon’s Ward. 
Walter's Wor* 

By Proxy. 


High Spirits. 

Undv One Roof. 

From Exile. 

Glow-worm Talcs. 

The Talk of the Town, 
Holiday Taeks. 

For Caeh Only. 

The Burnt Million. 

The Word and the Will 
Sunny Stories. 

A Trying Fatiaat. 
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|The PiScadilly (3/6) Hovsvs—conHnuei. 

Bt Mrs. CAraPBEIili PKAEB. 

Outlaw aal Lawmaksr. | Ohrlatiaa Chard. 


By B. C. PRICE. 

J 'alentlna. I Uri. Lancaiter'i BivaL 

h« Foreigner*. | 


By ItICIlAKB PBVCE« 
ICIA MaxweHl'e Affection*. 

By HiAKEES BE a be. 


It!:: Never Too Late to 
Mend. e 

The Doable Marriage. 

Love Me Little, Love 
Me Long.^ 

'••A*,JBloiatdr and the 
HSrth. 

The Conre* of Xme 
Love. 

The Antobiography of 
a Thief. 

Fttt Yoarielf in HI* 
Place. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

The Jilt. 


Singleheart andDonble* 
face. 

Good Storlea of Men 
and other Animal*. 
Hard Ca«h. 

Peg Woffington. 
Ohrictle Johnston*. 
Griffith Gaunt. 

Foul Flay. 

The Wandering Heir. 

A Woman-Hater. 

A Simpleton. 

A Periloui Secret. 
Keadiana. 


By Mm. J. U. RlDDEIiCi. 

The Prince of Wales's I Weird Stories. 
•Garden Party. | 

By AMEJLIE RIVES. 

Barbara Dering. 

w ' • By F. W. ROBINSON. 

The Rands of Jnstlce. 

By W. CEARK RlTSSEEfi. * 

Ocean Tragedy. } Alone on a Wide Wide 

My Shipmate Lonise. | Sea. 

By JOllN SAUNBEIffil. 

Gny Waterman. I The Two Dreamer*. 

Bound to the Wheel, j The Lion in the Path. 

ByKA^rilARINE SAVNOEBS. 

' Margaret and Elizabeth I Heart Salvage. 
Gideon'* Rock. Sebastian. 

The High Mills. 


Thb Piccadilly (^/6) NovsLs-^oniinufd, 

^ By IIAWEET SMART. 

Wltlout Love or^cence. 

. By T.Hv. SPEIRB'/. 

A Sibret of the Sea. 

By R. A. STEBNDAEB. 

The Afghan Knife. 

By BERTHA THOMAS. 

Frond Maisie. I The Violin-Player. . 

By ANTHONY TBOEEOPE. 

Fran Frohmann. | The Way we Live Now.* 

The Ls^-LeagneiS Mr. Scarboroogh’s Fa- 
Mariojpay. | mlly. 

By Frances e. troeeope. 

Like Bblp* upon the I Anne Fnmetl 
Sea. I Mabel's Progress. 

By IVAN TCROENIEFF, Acc. 

Stories from Foreign Novelists. 

By MARK TWAIN. 

The American Claimant. I Tom Sawyer Abroad. 
Tbe£l,(l00,00(iBank-note. | Pudd'nhcad Wilson. 

By C. C. FRASER-TYTEER. 

Mistress Jndlth. 

By SABAH TYTEEB. 

The Bride's Pass. I Lady Boll. 

Burled Diamonds. | Blackhall Ghost*. ^ 

By AEEEN UPWARD. 

The Queen against Owen. 

By E. A. VIZETEEEY. 

The Scorpion. 

,By J. S. WINTER. 

A Soldl^'i Children. 

By MARGARET WYNMAN. 

My Flirtation*. 

By E. KOEA. 

The Downfall. I Dr. Pascal. 

TAe Dream. | Money. | Lonrdes. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF-d»OPULAR NOVELS. 

Post 8vo, Illustrated boards, 3«. each. 


By ABTEMUS WARD. 

Artemos Ward Complete. 

By EDMOND ABOUT. 

Ih« PeUah. 

By HAMIETON AIDE. 

Carr of Oarrlyon. | Conlldenees. 

9 By MARY AEBERT. 

Brooke Plnchley't Daughter. 

By Mm. AEEXAIfDEB. 

Maid, Wife or Widow 7 | Valerie's Fate. 

By GRANT AEEEN. 

Strange Storiaa. : Blood KoyaL 
PbUlstia. *For Halmle's Sake. 

Babylon. The Tdht* of Shorn. 

The Devil's Die. The Great Taboo. 

This Mortal Colli Dnmareiq's Daughter. 

In all Shade*. The Duchess of powyi- 

The Bockonlng Hand. land. 

By E. EESTEB ABNOED. 

Phra til* Phoenician.* 

By AEAN ST. AUBVN. 

A Fellow of Trinity. | Tho Master «f St, Bene- 
The Junior Dean. | dict'a 

By Rev. S. BARING GOUED. 

Red Spldor. I Bve. 


By PRANK BARRETT. 

Fettered for Lifo. ' Honest Davis. 

Little Lady Linton. A Prodigal's Progrees. 

Between Life A Death. Found Guilty. 

The Sin of Olga Zaisou- A Recoiling Vengeance. 

llch. For Love and Honour. 

FoUyMorrison. John Ford; and Uis 

Lieut. Barnabaa Helpmate. 


SIIEI.SI.EY, BEAUCHAMP. 
Qrantley Grange. 

•By WAETER BESANT. 


Dorothy Forster. 
Children of Olbeon. 
Dncle Jack. 
Herr^anlus. 

All Sorts and Condi¬ 
tions of Men. 

The Captains' Room. 
All In a Garden Fair. 
The World Went Very 
Well Then. 


For Faith and Freedom. 
To Call Her Mine, 
fhe Bell of fit. Paul's. 
Armorel of Lyouessa# 
Tho Holy RoH. ^ 
The Ivory Gats. 

St. Katherins'i by tbo 
Tower. 

Verbena Camellia St*- 
pbanotla 


By W. BESANT & J. RICE. 

Thii Son of Vuloan^ The Ten Yeari' Tenant. 
My Little Girl. V Ready-Money Mlttlboy 
TheOaieofMr.Lneraft. With Harp and Crown. 
Tho Golden Butterfly. ‘Twae In Trafalgar! 
By Cella'i Arbour. Bay. 

Thmonks of Thelema. Tho Chaplain of the 
Tho Beamy fiido. Fleet. 


* • 
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Two-Shillinq Hovels— conii$t%ted. Two-Shilling Novels— eo»/m«ed. 


Bj AltlBKOSJBE BIBttCJB. 

la the Midst of Life. t 

By (VBBOSBl^Hb BOYIiE. 
Camp Hotel. I Cbronlclei of No-'aan'i 

Savage tLlfe. I Land. 

By BBET IIJIBTB. 

Californian Storlea An Helreu of Bed Dog. 
Gabriel Conroy. Flip. 

The Lttch of Boaring Mamja.- 
Camp. A Phyllis of the Sierras. 

By llABOIiB Bli¥BC}E». 

■, Dncle Sam at Home. 

By ROBERT BWCHAI^tlV. 

Shadow of the Sword. The MartyrdoVof Ma- 
A Child of Hatnre. deline. / 

Ood and(the Man. Annan Water. ^ 

Love Me for Ever. The New Abelard. 
Foxglove Manor. Matt. 

The Master of the Mine The Hefb of Linne. 

By HAlil CAIIVE. 

The Shadow of a Crime. I The Deenuter. 

A Sen of Bagar. I 

By COnimnndeT CAMEROIV. 

The Cruiao of the "Black Prince.'' 

By Iflrn. liOVETT CAMEROIV. 

DecelTeri Ever. I Jullet’i Gnardlan, 

By AUSTIN Cl. A BE. 

For the Love of a Lass. 

By Mm. ARCHER CEITE. 

Pan! FerrolL 

Why Panl FerroU Killed hie Wife. 

By MACL.ABEN COBBAN. 

The Care of Souls. 

By C. AEUSTON C01iEIN»$. 
The Bar Sinister. 

MORT. dc FRANCES COEUlNSil. 
Sweet Anne Page. Sweet and Twenty. 

Transmigration. The Village Comedy. 

From Midnight to Mid- Ton Play me False. 

night. Blacksmith and Scholar 

A Fight with Fortune. Frances. 

By W1I.KIE COL.I.1N8. 
Armadale. Hy Miscellanies. 

After Dark. The Woman In White 

Ho Name. The Moonstone. 

Antonina. Man and Wife. 

BaslL Pow Miss Finch. 

Bide and Seek. The Fallen Leaves. 

The Dead Secret. Jezebel's Daughter. 

Queen of Hearts. The Black Booe. 

Hiss or Mrs. 1 Heart and Science. 

The New Magdalen. “ I Say No t" 

The Frozen Deep. The Evil Oenlns. 

The Law and the Lady. Uttle Novels. 

The Two Destinies. Legacy of Cain. 

The Haunted HotoL Bund Love. 

A Bogne's Life. 

By M. J. COliQUnOUN. 

Every Inch a Soldier. 

By BUTTON'COOK. 

Leo. I Paul Foster’s Daughter, 

y C. EGBERT CRABDOCK. 
e ProplMtt of the Great Smoky Mountains. 

By MATT CBIM. 

Adventures of a Fair BebeL 

By B. M. CBOKEB. 

Pretty Miss NevUL Bird of Passage. 

Diana Barrington. Pr^r Pride. 

"To Let," A Pwily Llkeneaa, 

^ By W. CVPeiES. 

Hearte of Cold. 

By AIsFliONSE BAUBET. 

The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation, t 

By ERASIMU8 BAW80N. 

The Fountain of Youth. 


By JAMjdlS BE MlIil.B. 

A Castle In Spain. 

By J. liElTll BERWENT. ^ 

Our Lady of Tears. | Circe's Lovers. 

By CI1ARUE!4 DICKENS. 
Sketches ^ Boz. I Oliver Twist. 

Pickwick Papers. | Nicholas McklebN' 

By DICK DONOVAN. 

The Man-Hunter. A Detective's Triumphs 

Tracked and Taken. In the Grip of the Law. 
C.aught at Last I From In formation Be- 

Wanted I ceived. 

Who Poisoned Hetty Tracked to Doom. 

Duncan 7 Link by Link 

Man from Manchester. Suspicion Arons^.v'' 

By Mrn. ANNIE EDWABDES. 

A Point of Honour. | Archie Lovell. 

By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 

Felicia. | Kitty. 

By EDW. EGGU.ESTON. 

Roxy. 

By G. MANVlIiUE FENN. 

The New Mletress. 

By PERCY FlTKGERATiD.. 

Bella Donna. ‘ Second tire. Tlllotson. 

Never Forgotten. Seventy - five Brooke 

Polly. Street. 

Fatal Zero. The Lady of Brantomb. 

By P. FITZGEBAL.D and olliets. 
Grange Secrets. 

AI.BotNY DE FONBL.ANQUE. 

Filthy Lucre. 

By U. E. FBANC1U.I.ON. 

Olympia. Queen C(»hetna. ■ 

One by One. King or Knave 7 

A Real Queen. Romances of the Law. 

By IIAROI.D FREDERICK. 
Seth's Brother's Wife. | The Lawton Girl. 
Prcf. by Mir RARTJLE FRERE. 
Pandurang Harl. 

Br IIAIN FRlMWEIili. 

One of Two. 

By EDVVABD GARRETT. 

The Capel Girls. 

By IjilliBERT GAUU. 

A Strange Manuscript. 

By CHARLES GTBRON. 

Robin Gray, In Honour Bound. 

Fanc^ Free. Flower of the Forest. 

For Lack of Gold. The Braes of Yarrow. 

What will tho World The Golden Shaft. 

Say 7 Of High Degree, 

In Love and War. By Mead and 8tr*am. 

For the King. Loving a Dream. 

In Paitnrei oreen. , A Hard Knot. 

Queen of the Mbadow. Heart's Delight. 

A Heart's Problem. Blood-Money. 

The Dead Heart. 

By WlLlilAM GILBERT. 

Dr. Austin's Qaeits. k The Wizard of thd 
James Duke. . | Mountain. 

Ry ERNEST GLANYfLLE. 

The Lost Heiress. | The Fosiicker. 

Ry HENRY GREVILLE. 

A Noble Woman. | Nlkanor. 

Ry CECIL GRIFFITH. 

Corlnthia Marazlon. 

By JOHN HARBEBTON. 

Bmeton'i Bayou. | Country Luck. 

By ANDREW HALLIDAY. 

Every-day Papers. 

By Lnsly DUFFUS HARPY. 
Fsul Wynter'B Sacriict. 
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'^'0*Shillinq Novels— contiHued . 

nj TflOmAS IIABDY. 

• d^tr the Oreenwood Treo. 

fir J. BERWICK HABWOOB. 

:he Tenth Enrl. 

Br JCliIAN HAWTHORNE. 

:-artl0 Bentrlz Randolph. * 

.lUce QnentlsP^ Love—or a Name, 

'ortone's FooL David Polndexter'a Dla- 

cftia Cadogna. appearance, 

'febaatian Stroma. The. Spectre or the 

:'>aat. Camera. 

Br sir ABTIIVB llEIiPS. 

rtf. d%Blroqi 

ftr flENBY llEKHAN. 

A Leading Lady. 

By IlEABON HlEIi. 

imbra the Detective. 

.By JOHN IllliTj. 

TeaaoB Fmony. 

By Hra. CASHEli HOEV. 

lie Lover'a Creed. 

By Hr*. OEORGE HOOPEB. 

be Houao or Baby. 

• ByTlOIlE HOPKINS. 

L ^'lAzt Love and Duty. 

B^ IVlri). IICNRERFOBO. 

. H Maiden all Forlorn. A Mental Straggle. 

* 'n Durance Vile. A Modem Circe.^ 

a darvel. • 

By Iflrn. AliPBEB HUNT. 

A fhoralcroft'a ModdL 
Cj^^at Other Peraon. 


i SeirCondemneiU 
The Leaden Caslet. 

1N0E1.0W. 


By JEAN 

Fated to boiFree. 

By-Win. JAlflE.SON. 

<y Dead Seir. 

By IIABBIETT JAIT. 

'lie Dark Colleen. • • | Queen of Connaught. 

By IflABK KERSHAW, 

lolonlal F iita and Flctlona. 

By R, ASHE KINH. 

4 DraWu Came. I Faulon'a Slave. 

The Weatlng of the Bell Barry. 

Green." I 

By JOHN liETS. 

he Undaaya. 

By E. LYNN lilNTON. 


atricia Semball. 
ihe World WeU Loat. 
:Tnder which Lord t 
PaatonWarew. 

My Love I” 

•no. 

By HENRY 

Ideon Fleyce. 

By J CSTIN 

\ Fair Saxon. 

:ilaley Rochford. 
lliaa Mlaanthropf. 

Donna Quixote. * ' 

Maid or Athena. 


The Atonement or Learn 
Dundas. 

With a Silken ThreaA 
The Rebel or the 
Family. 

Sowing the Wind. 

W. LCCY. 


HfcCARTHY. 

Camlola. 

Dear LMy Diadaln. 
Waterdale Nelghboara. 
My Enemy'a Daughter. 
The Comet of a Seaaon. 

By HCOn IVIACCOLL. 

\Cr. Stranger'a Sealed Packet. 

By AONES^IACHONELL. 

Quaker Ooualna. 

KATHARINE S. HACQUOID. 

he Svil Bye. | Loat Roae. 

By W. H. MALLOCK. 
Romance or the Mine* | The Mew BepubUe. 
tenth Oentniy. i 


^ BANK, 

Hair-a-dozj ^ 

By Bi ipy Lane* London. 

A Secret ’ 

By I^ST allowed oa DEPOSITS^ 

The Man | . 

Io«SL|>UNT^ on the minimum ' 
Hatherc^ij^rchased and sold. ^ 

’"Ssf'IPMENT. 

The Dead receives small sums on 

Paul Jonei*!^—■ 

SOCIETY. 

c^tVnVwo Gtiiaeas per Month. 

Val Straoy! 

Hoarta, ^ ND SOCIETY. 

for Five ShUUngs 

A Game oti 

•• Ball particulars, post free. 

ByjNSCROFT, Martager. 

The Unfor 

By,i-"' 

Dr. Ramei-^ 

A Laat Lon' 


„ CHEESEMAN’S 

^jJJilALTlES. 

B^Hrl IT SOFTENS & MOVES 

l^mbeaF, ipjjjt HANDS, 

FACE AND SKIN 


GENERALLY. 


Held In Bod 
Strathmorl 
Chandoa. 

Idalia. 

Under Twcl joM by oU Chcm tsts and 

SSJiLfwn"®* Stores, tn Metallic Tubes, 
xr coinn. SamplOf post 

Foiie Farina jVee, /or 6 or 12 Stamps 

pi^cwei.^^ from the Sole Manufsjitnrers. 

Blgna. 

*!“ «i*“ ISL""!?* „ 

Ariadne. GA Vm ZK 

Friendship. S3 ArK a. • 

Oenttrand s.pQpgegjjjng all the profcrties 4k 
Honey Jelly.” Admitted to 
Lady Lovelav^Qg jjjg old and young. 

By. 

^*ni**^*' V of stamps. 

The^R™imce»- Pr^ated only by 

The Soul or c<|,fmi^Q]^ to the Q)^6en. 

Valantlna. Salts” (« SUP/>liedtO tkt 

ThlV^lgnen. wen or Adults ^ith Tender 
By «ICI®®»P Tender Feet, &c. 
Mias UaswtUa Affac LONDON, W. 
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BOOK$gQ & WiNOUS 


Two-Shillimq NoVE^^s—^ontintted. 

Ur AltIBKOSJt BlStti;! 

In the ICidst of Life. .1' 

Bt ilfBlSBBRICIi BOYl 
Cnmp Hotel. I Chronicle! of Hniit. 

Savage 4.lfe. I Land. <er. 

‘ Br BRET IIABTE.f^"*- 

Californian Storloi, An Heireai of 

Gabriel Conroy. Flip. **■ 

The Lnck of Koaiing hfamja.- ebarn 

Camp. APhylltiof theAJ^. 

By HAROEB BRTBC} pegrac;; 
Uncle Sam at Home. arveat. 

By ROBERT Bt<€nAN^mSi. 

“ ■doWir 


Shadov of the Sword. 

A Child of Hatnre. 

Ood andetho Man. 

Love Me for Ever. 
Foxglove Manor. 

The Maiter of the Mina 
By HAEl. 


The MartyrdorDWon. 

dellno. -J We'ro 

Annan Water, v 
The Hew Abel/lowa. 
Matt. vThom. 

The Heir of Lb of Mir- 

€yA HVE« .. mti 

The Deemiter. 


The Shadow of aOrlme. I 
A Son of Bagar. i 

By Cornmnneler CAIIIER— 

The Crulae of the Black Prince." "• 

By JRra. EOVETT CA]WEJPt*«'A 

Deceivere Ever. I Juliet's OuarA',.^ 

By AUSTIN UEABE.’ 

For the Love of a Lau. 1 Double* 

< By ITlrs. ARCHER 

Paul FerrolL 

Why Paul FerroU KlUed his Wife. * 

By HACEAREN COBBa 

The Cure of Souls. rot. 

By C. AEESTON COEEl 

The Bar Sinister. 

HOBT. Ac FRANCES COEJ 

Sweet Anne Page. 

Transmigration. 

From Midnight to Mid* 


night. 

A Fight with Fortune. 


Sweet and TwtjE, 

The Village Cmg House 

Blacksmith and 


Frances. 


By WIEKIE COEEIN 


se. 


Armadale. 

After Dark. 

Ho Hame. 

Antonina. 

Bide and Seek, 
ne Dead Secret, 
Queen of Hearts. 

Min or Mrs. 7 
The New Mudalen. 
The Frozen Deep. 

The Law and the Lady, 
no Two Destlnlea 
The Haunted HotoL 
A Kogue’s Life. 


o 


My Miscellanli 
The Woman in* 

The Moonstoni 
Man and WUfIm 
Poor M1]U Fln'oetlee. 
The Pallea Le^ 
Jezebel's Daut^e 
The Black Boi 
Bean and Sei 
•* I Say Hoi" 

The Evil Oenitiv 
LitUe Hovels. 

Legacy of Cab ” 
VUndinv. 

Louise. 


By J». J. COEQUUOU ids Wide 
Every Zndh a Soldier. 

By DUTTON'COOK \ 

Leo. I Paul Poeter'i _ . 

K y C. ECIBERT CRADl"^^-^ 

e Prophbt of the Great Smoky Moni 

ByHATT CBm.?f;.tv 

Adventuresof aPalr Rebel. " 

By B. H. CROKEfuBBs. 

Pretty Miss HevHL I Bird of Pas* 

I 5 r} 5 a 5 rs«*“» 

Bearto of GolA . orima. 

By AJI.PUONSE DA 

The Evangelist; or, I’nrt Salvation Wives. r 

By ERASltlUS uSUhSI' 

Tbs Ponntain of Touth. Show. 


TwoShillino NovBLS**-co»fiHMed, ^ 

By ARTHUR SKETCHES¥• 

AMatchin the Dark. 

By HAWEEY SHART. 

Without Love or Licence. 

By T. W. SPEIOHT. 1 
The Slysterles of Heron i By Devious Ways.e ^ 
Dyke. BacktolJ*^. 

til* Ooldeu Hoop. I The LoudwaterTragedy M 
Hoodwinked. | Burgo's Romance. , ^ 

By R. A. STEOENDAEE. ‘ 

The Afghan ICaifo. 

By B. EOUIS STEVENSON. 

New Arabian Highu. | Prince Ottff 

By BERTHA TIIOHAS. 

^essida. I The Vlolin-PUyer. 

Proud Malsie. | 

By WAETER THORNBURV. 

Tales for the Marinea | Old Stories Refold. 

T. ADOl.PlIUS TROEEOPE. 

Diamond Out DlamonA 

By F. EEEANOB TROEEOPE. 
Like Ships upon the I Anne Furness. i 
Soa. I Mabel's Progress. 

By ANTHONY TROEEOPE 


Fran Frohmann. 
MarlOn Fay. 

Kept in the Dark, 
fohn CaUUgate. 

The Wag we Live How 
The Land-Leaguers. 


The American Senator. 
Mr. 6carboroui..h'» 
Family. .1. 

The Golden Uoi! S ■' 
Granpere. 


By T. TBOWRRfDGE. 

Pamell'iFoUy. 

By IVAN TUROENIEFFy * 

Stories from Foreign Novelists. * 

By HARK 

APlewre.Iriponthe, ?*«>«|^KERE. 


Continent. 

The Gilded Age. 
Bncklebenry Finn. 
MarkTwaln's Sfcetehea 
Tom Sawyer. 

A Tramp Abroad. 


Lire< 

The 

A?5Se.V' 


of Xing An, 


TT. 


By C. C. FRASER-TVTEMaa. 

lUitress Judith. 

By SABAH TYTEEB. 

ne Brt^'aPaas. ! The Bngueuot Family. 


Buried Diamonds. 

St. Mnngo'a City. 
Li^y 8?’.. 

Hoblesse Obligo, 

By AARON 


The Biaekhall Ghosts. 
What BheOamoThrough 
Beauty aUd the Beast. 
Oitoyeuae Jaqueline. 

WATSON Rtid 


SSy AAHUN WATSON Rtid 
EIEEIAS WASSERHANN. 
TheKartuiiofOarabas. ^ 

By WIEEIAH WESTAEE. 

Trust-Money. 

By Hrs. F. H. WlEElAHSON. 

A Child Widow/ 

By jr. S. WINTER. 

Oavalry Ufe. | Regimeutai Lsgende. 

By H. F. WOOD. 

Tho Faesenger from Scotlaud Tard. 

Tho UM^lahmaa of the RutoOeiu. 

By Erndy WOOD. 

BaMaa* 

^BEIA PARKER WOOEEEY. 

^aehel Armitroug ; or, Lovo and Tboology. 

Br EDHUND YATES. 

The ForloeuEtopa. I Oaetaway. 

LeadatLaet. | 


I 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 

birkbeck: bani^, 

• ^puthampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND.A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS^ 
repayable on demand, 

f TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACC^UNT^ on the minimum 
Wncyithljtobalances, when not drawn below £i(m. 

' STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIESJpurbhMCd and sold. . 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift, the Bank receives small sums on 
depolit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £i. 


. BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE for Two Guineas per Month. 

• .BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. ^ 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PJiOT OF LAND for Five Shillings 
. ’ • per Month. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 

' FFTANCIS RAVfNSCROFT. Manager. 


By__ __ 

'4t«d to beiFt 

BAUER and CHEESEMAN’S 

n. « | 3 EI.EBI»ATE» »y*JB:€IAI.TIES. 

THE HANDS, 


» Dri 



IT SOFTENS & IMPROVES 


FACE AND SKIN 

GENERALLY. 

Sold hjf aU Chomists and 
Start- 8 ^ in Metallic Tubea. 
€d, and la. Sample, post 
free, tor 6 or 12 Stamps 
txom the Sole Manufacturers. 

Prerent TIIAPSI and Roii^hifcMe of ih<!' SItIn by iialng 

“CH.YMIEJL. SOAP.” 

< (Register rjL) * 

A refined and delicAely perfumed Toilet Soap, 
the syorM V.niwn«d and celebrated “Glytorine and Honey Jelly." Admitted to 
be the leadini' preparation for s -ftening and improving the Skin ot old and young. 

Useful In all seasons. 

Price 6d. per Tablet, or Three Tablets in Box, Is. 6d., post free on receipt ol stamps. 
Sold by all Ciutntits, Perfumers and Stores. Prepared only by'^ 

OSBORNE, BAUER & CHEESEMAN, Perfhaaers tothe Qyeen, 

Sole Proprietors of "The Inoompgrable 

Oueen) '‘Baoy'i Soap," specially prepared for Children or Adults with Tender 
bkin, 6d., " Batter’a IKad (and Bath) Soap,* ‘'Nafatha SMp for Tender Feet, &o. 

•19, GOLDEN SQUARE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Awarded iix Gold apd Prize Medals, 1884, the only 
t { Year we haue Exhibited, 


LORIMER’S 


LORIJUJIR’S COCA WINE. 

> > 

For Drowsiness, Hunger, Fatigue, Exhaustion, Nervous Disorders, IncTiges* 

' tion, Oebiitty, and all who feel below par. 

A Betli^d Aged Gentleman writes— “ I was led to try Lorimer’s Coca Wihe, and 
the ei^t Waa simply marvellous. My pulse rose to its old rate of 64. in a few days 
my appetite returned, and 1 have not known fatigue since, though out in garden 
seven or eight hours every day. In fact, I am stronger now than I have been during 
the past five years, and the blessing 1 feel it. . : , no tongue can tell. whole 
frune thrilln with gratitude.”* 

*The original letter may be seen at our office, but we are not at liberty to publish 
the writer’s nam^ 

Invaluable, alike for the Robust OF Invalids. * 


PARRISH’S 

GOLD MEDAL CHEMICAL FOOD.' 

OAUnOM.~The only Chemical I 7 ood officially recognised as ” PAZTiBh’s " by a 
{ary of Medical Experts is ” Parrish's GOLD MBOAL Ohemloal. Food.” The pro* 
prlotors would respectfully ask the public to refuse all substitu.es and highlj^.injuci* 
oai imitations, and to see their name ic>«n the label, 

COMFORTS 


HOUSEHOLD 


LORIMERS 

COMPOUND SYRUP OF THE HYPOPHOSPHITES, 

Ritommndei by the Medical Profession throughout the World for iU 
Vitalising and Strengthening Powers, 

“ Newcastle-on-Tyne, Febcnary «6th, 1887, 

** Ppr two months I have been stfSering from SOIATIOA, the result of overwoi|c, 
vm w wty and azposuro, and for some time was so bad as to be unablf to put foot 
to froi^. ... I oonslder myself almost entirely indebted to your Sjt, 
■fpei^oeph. Oe. for the rapidity of my oonvalesoenoe. Yours faithfully. 


^ SOLD EVERYWHERE, 

Sok Proprktore'^rr^ Manufacturersi 

LORIMER & CO.. Britannia Row. London. N. 




IDR. J. coins BRQWNR’S 



















